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MAIN DRIFTS. IN WHITMAN'S POETRY* 
FLOYD STOVALL 
The U: miversity of Texas 


TISa to, suppose, as some that Whitman had reached 

his full stature as a poet in 1855. On the-contrary,-he-was at that 
time, notwithstanding his thirty-six.years, relatively immature. His 
experiences during the next decade developéd’ his chatactés, and his 
poetic faculties enormously. This development, as it is reflected in 
Leaves of Grass, is both progressive and, if the main, ‘Consistent. It 
falls roughly into three periods, the approkiniate limits of. which are 
determined by the composition of four major poems, here designated 
key-poems because they are most characteristic of their respective 
periods. In this essay I shall attempt to trace’ this development 
through Whitman’s characteristic ideas and to. indicate the main 
drifts or persistent tendencies according to which these ideas were 


modified. 


I 
; “The first period covers the time approximately from 1855 to 1859, 


and its key-poem is “Song of Myself.” In its amorphous struc- 
ture and in its arrogant tone it exemplifies the dominant principle 
it incorporates: the love of freedom. Concurrently with the an- 
nouncement of this principle, Whitman began more noticeably to 
fellow it in his personal conduct. “I wear my hat as‘I please,” he 
boasts, “indoors or out.” “He approves.what he calls the pioneer’s 
“boundless impatience of restraint,”? and declares himself the spokes- 
man of those “whom laws, theories, conventions can never master.”* 
"For this assumption. of freedom he finds both authority and ex- 
Sante im nature. “I see that the elementary laws never apologize,” 


“Tlie conclusions of this essay are based on what I conceive to be the predominant 
trends, of ‘thought in Whitman’s poetry. I think of them as a kind of majority report. — A 
minority report might also be made, with other conclusions. I see no hope of 
Whitman’s thought to a system harmonious in every detail. .Leaves of Grass is like the 
Bible in this, that its general import is of more significance to the intelligent reader than 
any particuar text, however emphatic, that may appear to be inconsistent with it. 

*“Song of Myself” (1855), p- 40.’ All references are to Emory Holloway’s Inclusive 
Edition of Leaves of Grass (New York, 1925).- The:date in parentheses, except when 
otherwise specified, is the date of first publication as given by Holloway. 

* “Song of the Broad-Axe” (1856), p. 157. 

* “By Blue Ontario's Shore” (1856), p. 297. 
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he remarks.* He sometimes envies the snieesl because he attributes 
their apparent happiness to their freedom from social responsibility. 


They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God 


Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth.5 


Nature, he believes, is not only free, but also good. “How perfect is 
the earth,” he exclaims, “and the minutest thing upon it!”* He imag- 
ines that man might be similarly perfect if he were similarly free, 
and resolves therefore to throw away man-made standards and hab- 
its and to live according to nature: 


I harbor for good or bad, I permit to speak at every hazard, 
Nature without check with original energy.” 


Since all natural things are equally good, the body is for him as 
much an object of reverence as the soul, and every part and function 
of the body shares in this holiness. “Not an inch,” he says, “nor a 
particle of an inch is vile, and none shall be less familiar than the 
rest.”* For him, therefore, sex and the entire process of generation 
were suitable and necessary subjects for poetry. By segregating his 
sex poems, however, and publishing them under the separate title 
of Children of Adam,’ he ascribed to sex a special importance that is 
hardly normal in nature. This overemphasis was due, I think, not 
mainly to what Professor Bliss Perry calls Whitman’s “endeavor to 
express the spirit in terms of the flesh,”*® but rather to his effort to 
find in the cloisters of the spirit a sanctuary for the flesh after it has 
sinned against some moral law that persists in the conscience long 
after the mind has repudiated it. When the flesh offends the spirit, 
the mind seeks to make peace by asserting the identity of body and 
soul, as Whitman did in these poems.”* It may be that his theory 
of the sanctity of sex was a consequence of previous sexual indul- 

““Song of Myself,” p. 40. 

* Ibid., p. 50. Original reading, “industrious” for “unhappy,” p. 570. 

*“To Think of Time” (1855), p. 368. 

*“Song of Myself,” p. 24. * Ibid., p. 26. 

* Though these poems were not given this group title until 1860, they properly belong 
to the first period; several were published in 1855 and 1856. 

™” Walt Whitman: His Life and Work, p. 80. 

™“T Sing the Body Electric” (1855), p. 79. 
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gence. When the period of indulgence was definitely passed, the 
theory, being no longer useful as a defense of conduct, became dor- 
mant except as it was recalled to justify the early poems. 

That the sexual frankness of Children of Adam was not intended 
merely to illustrate a theory but expressed the inherent sensuality of 
Whitman’s nature is apparent from the fact that sensual ideas and 
images unconnected with sex appear frequently in his verse, and in 
the most unexpected places. “I believe in the flesh and the appe- 
tites,” he avers.’* His images often seem inappropriate, as in these 
lines describing an attractive personality: 

Toward the fluid and attaching character exudes the sweat 
of the love of young and old, 


Toward it heaves the shuddering longing ache of contact.** 


Some lines are nothing short of disgusting; for example, 
The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer.’ 


In a description of the dawn otherwise free of association with sex, 
we find the following figure of speech: 

Something I cannot see puts upward libidinous prongs, 

Seas of bright juice suffuse heaven.'® 


Not only was Whitman a sensualist, but he was also at this period 
of his life primarily a materialist. It is true that he proclaims him- 
self the poet of the soul as well as the poet of the body,"* and-asserts _ 
that the spiritual is equally true with the material,’’ yet the tone and 
subject matter of his poetry do not bear out these statements. In 
theory he was the poet of the soul, but in fact he was as yet the poet 
of the body almost exclusively. The supernatural he held of no 
account;** and though he said, “I know I am deathless,”*® he also 
said that immortality was no more wonderful than eyesight or any 
other fact in nature,”° thus indicating the materialistic basis of his 
conception of immortality. He was, in fact, as nearly pure pantheist 

* “Song of Myself,” p 


* “Song of the Open Toad” (1856), p. 128. 

“Song of Myself,” p. 45. ™ “With Antecedents” (1860), p. 204. 
* “Song of Myself,” p. 46. * “Song of Myself,” p. 64. 

Ibid., p. 41. Ibid., p. 40. 

™ “Who Learns My Lesson Complete” (1855), p. 330. 


as anything else. Identity, as he conceived it, qnttinn to the — 
only: 


I too had been struck fics the float forever held in solution, *_ 

I too had receiv'd identity by my body, 

That I was I knew was of my body, and what I should be I a 
knew I should be of my body.*? 


Nothing remains of this identity after death except what is shontbed 
in nature. Thus he writes at the close of the “Song of Myself”: . 


I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the grass I love, 
If you want me again: look far me under your: oce-saten 


Since everything in nature is perfect i in its time a place, Whit. 
man accepted his own world: as the best possible world ugder the 
circumstances. “I will show,” he declares, “that there is no imper- 
fection in the present, and can be none in the future.”** If the world 
were reduced again to-its primordial,,condition,, it would: “surely 
bring up again where we now stand, and surely go as much 
farther.”**’ The human race shares the same blessing of irrepressible 
progress.2®> This view of the world is’ closer to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury conception of progress than: to the evolutionism .of Darwin; 
for having outgrown the past, Whitman seems to think he can dis- 
pense with it and forget it. He examines his inheritance, admires it, 
then, dismisses it tq stand in his own place in the present.?* 

For one holding such a philosophy it was easy to be an egotist, 
and to think himself potentially if not actually superior. to his : _ante- 
cedents. Thus he writes, 


"I sat studying at the feet. of the g great masters, 
Now if eligible O that the great masters might return. and are met 


Again he writes, ay ‘am “ah ‘cme of things accomplish’d,’ and I 

an encloser of things to Thotigh his is here typical dr ge- 

neric, ‘jt is not always $0, as when he: ‘writes, “I bathe and adimire 
* “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” (1856), p. 136. 


of p- 76. 
* “Starting from Paumanok” 


“Song of Myself,”-p. 702 , 
Ibid., p. 71. Ibid., p.14. 
“Starting from Paumanok,” “Song of Myself,” 
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myself,”** or “I dote on myself,”*® or “I find no sweeter fat than 
sticks to my own bones.”** And he confesses, “I know perfectly 
well my own egotism.”** In 1858, while preparing for a lecture, he 
wrote in his notebook: “Washington made free the body of Amer- 
ica, for that was first in order. . .. Now comes one who will make 
free the American soul.”** Thus he charms more by his honesty 
than by his modesty. 

Whitman was not only an egotist himself, but he would estab- 
lish a democracy of egotists, himself their poet. “I will effuse ego- 
tism . . . I will be the bard of personality,” he announces.** But 
he also proclaims with convincing vehemence, “By God! I will ac- 
cept nothing which all cannot have their counterpart of on the same 
terms.”** This principle of equality was of major importance in 
Whitman’s teaching, but it is hard to see how he could reconcile it 
with the principle of egotism, or individuality.** His desire for 
equality extended to the offices of government, and he expected to 
see the day “when qualified mechanics and young men will reach . 
Congress and other official stations, sént in their working costumes, 
fresh from their benches and tools, and returning to them again 
with dignity.”** In his journalistic years before Leaves of Grass he 
had been an active Democrat and states’ rights advocate,** as well 
as an equalitarian, and later he became a staunch Lincoln unionist; 
we may assume, therefore, that his ideas of equalitarianism and indi- 
vidualism were philosophical rather than political. 

The effect of this poetry of the first period of Leaves of Grass is 
to exalt the individual man and his physical nature, the poet himself 
standing as the type. This individual possesses some admirable 
traits, but is lacking in all those qualities which derive chiefly from 
social cultivation and self-restraint. He is a splendid animal, but 

* Ibid., p. 26. ™ Ibid., p. 40. 

™ Ibid., p. 45. Ibid., p. 66. 

* Clifton J. Furness, Walt Whitman’s Workshop, p. 35. 


“Starting from Paumanok,” p. 18. 

* “Song of Myself,” p. 44. 

In “A Backward Glance o’er Travel’d Roads” (1888) Whitman said he had stressed 
individuality as a counterpoise to the leveling tendency of democracy. See Holloway’s 
Leaves of Grass, p. 532. 

* Quoted by Furness in Walt Whitman's Workshop, p. 81, from a manuscript dated . 
1856. 

* See ibid., p. 225. 
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little more. Obviously, then, Whitman had not yet given full ex- 


pression to his personality. Years afterwards, in the Preface to the 
edition of 1872, Whitman said that from the beginning of Leaves of 
Grass the religious purpose underlay all others; yet I am of the opin- 
ion that if he had such a purpose in 1855 it must have been still only 
a theory without the support of natural feeling, and hence incapable 
of affecting his poetry deeply at that time. I can find no slightest 
trace of a religious purpose in these carly poems, unless the joyous 
and sensuous love of life may be called religious. 


II 

In the second period of Whitman’s poetical development, extend- 
ing from 1859 to 1865, his barbaric yawp is silenced, and in its place 
are heard the softer song of love and the melancholy chant of death. 
These themes, illustrated in the key-poems, “Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking” and “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” 
which mark the beginning and conclusion respectively of the period, 
give to it a predominantly elegiac tone. The change from the joyous 
to the pensive mood, while not completed and confirmed until he 
had learned to forget himself in the army hospitals at Washington, 
had its origin probably in some more intimate experience that 
reached a crisis in 1859. “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” 
first published near the close of that year, has all the characteristics 
of a lament for the loss, by death or permanent separation, of a be- 
loved companion and mistress. It is the first and only true love 
poem that Whitman ever wrote; this fact in itself gives it special 
significance. It is, moreover, his first poem that is tragic in tone and 
that is concerned seriously with death. It is difficult to account for 
this sudden change in mood except on the supposition of such an 

emotional upheaval as might be caused by the loss of a lover. 
~- Some justification of this supposition is to be found in Whitman’s 
numerous allusions, both in his poetry and in conversations reported 
by Horace Traubel, to a serious love entanglement with a woman of 
the South. On one occasion he told Traubel that he had “sacred, 
precious memories” of friends in the South;** and at another time 
he spoke of “the one big factor, entanglement (I may almost say 
tragedy) of my life about which I have not so far talked freely with 


® Horace Traubel, Walt Whitman in Camden, Ill, 43. 
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you.”*° We here see that though Whitman professed to have been 
intimate with more than one woman he remembers only one as a 
“big factor” in his life. The word “tragedy” is-significant. He 
promised over and over to tell Traubel this big secret, but never did. 
So far as this poem is concerned, it does not matter whether or not 
Whitman had a normal sexual life; it may be, as many believe, that 
he was “romancing” in his famous letter to Symonds about his six 
children. Nevertheless he could have felt the agony of a bereaved 
lover, even as Poe felt it, and out of that agony produced a poem.** 
Whether the experience that gave rise to it was real or imaginary, 
the poem unquestionably reveals a definite modification in the style 
and subject matter of Leaves of Grass. It has an intensity of feeling, 
a beauty of phrase and rhythm, and a definiteness of structure al- 
most entirely lacking in Whitman’s earlier work.. In the experience 
here related he first discovered the true nature and meaning of the 
songs he should sing. The mocking bird is the symbol of the genius 
or daemon (spelled demon by Whitman) of the poet’s soul. 
Demon or bird! (said the boy’s soul,) 
Is it indeed toward your mate you sing? or is it really to me? 
For I, that was a child, my tongue’s use sleeping, now I have 
heard you, 
Now in a moment I know what I am for, I awake, 
And already a thousand singers, a thousand songs, clearer, 
louder and more sorrowful than yours, 
A thousand warbling echoes have started to life within me, 
never to die. 


The child of the poem is perhaps symbolic of the immaturity of the 
poet of the first Leaves. The awakening here described certainly 
does not refer to his real childhood. Nor do I believe it refers to 
the original conception of Leaves of Grass, for the songs that the 


Ibid., Tl, 543. 

“ Emory. Holloway thinks the poem was inspired by the death, shortly before the poem 
was composed, of a woman whom he loved. See Walt Whitman: An Interpretation in 
Narrative, p./164. 

Clara Barrus, in her recent book Whitman and Burroughs: Comrades, seems to think 
Whitman's story of six children a pathological fabrication (p. 337). Yet in a footnote 

“I have two deceased children (young man and woman—illegitimate of course) 
angry litigation and fuss generally, and disinterment from down South.” 
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bird taught him were all sorrowful, whereas the first Leaves were 
joyous. 

The songs are sorrowful because spring froma 
love” which “the messenger there arous’d, the fire, the sweet hell 
within, the unknown want, the destiny of me.” How shall this un- 
told want be satisfied, the fire of unfulfilled love be quenched? 
Surely there is some solution, some solace for this pain, some hope 
that he can weave into his song. He looks to the sea, symbolic of 
the mystery of eternity, and pleads for a clue, a key-word, that will 
help him in his perplexity. 

Whereto answering, the sea 

Delaying not, hurrying not, ” 

Whisper’d me through the night, and very plainly before daybreak, 

Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word death, 

And again death, death, death, death, 

Hissing melodious, neither like the bird nor like my arous’d 

child’s heart, 

But edging near as privately for me rustling at my feet, 

Creeping thence steadily up to my ears and laving me softly all over, 

Death, death, death, death, death. 


Death is the consoler, the clue to man’s destiny, because it is the 
divine complement of human imperfection, through which love is 
made complete and immortal. The poignant emotions associated 
with this revelation awakened Whitman’s latent zsthetic sense, and 
he turned away from his former poetry of theory and animal sen- 
sation and began to chant the sorrowful songs that now started to 
life within him, of which “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” 
was the first. 

‘As a consequence of this awakening there came a change in 
Whitman’s view of life and nature. The self receded, and the com- 
munity loomed larger in his view than before. He began to perceive 
that the individual cannot escape the law of the group that “all must 
have reference to the ensemble of the world.”** But he attains this 
view only after passing through a period of spiritual upheaval and 
profound dejection. He who in 1855 was an untamed egotist, joy- 
ous and sensual, has become humble, melancholy, and perplexed. 


“Laws for Creations” (1860), p. 324. 
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O baffled, balk’d, bent to the very earth, mot} ya 
Oppress’d with myself that I have dared to opent my mouth, 
Aware now that amid all that blab whose echoes recoil upon me ~ 
{ have not once had the least idea who or what lam, , '. 
But that before all my arrogant poems the real Me stands = 


untouch’d, untold; altogether unreach’d,, . 
-. Withdrawn far, mocking me with _mock-congratulatary signs a 
bows, 
With peals of distant ironical laughter at every ‘word I have 
written, 
Pointing in silence to these songs, and then to the sand beneath.** 


He who was so free, so proud, so wholesome now stes himself (as 

ina mirror) a slave, diseased, and mentally abased. “Such a result,” 

he cries, “so soon—and from ‘such a beginning!”** - His optimism 

is gone; the perfectionist sees the ills of the world-qorrow, pain, 

cruelty—but he has no remedy: mat «443 
All these—all the meanness and agony without end Is sitting look 


out upon, 
See, hear, and am lin 45 


Having perceived the inadequacy of love and the imperfection of 
life without the fulfilment of death, he began to. feel as a reality 
what at first he had conceived only as a theory; namely, that he was 
to be the poet of death’and the soul as well as of life and the body. 


Give me your tone therefore-O death, that I: may accord with it, 
Give me yourself, for I see that. you belong to me now above all, 
and are folded inseparably together, you love and.death are.** 


He understands now better’ than ever the value of companion- 
ship, and ‘considers himself:especially qualified: to be the poet of the 
love of comrades. “For who but I,” he says, “should understand 
lovers and all their sorrow and joy?”*” He recognizes two degrees 
of love. One, a’kind of benevolence, which he bestows upon all 
without condition, he symbolizes by gifts of lilac, pine, moss, laurel, 
and other herbs and flowers ; the other is special, A — love which 

“As I Ebb’d with the Ocean of Life” pp.- 
““A Hand-Mirror” (1860), pp.’ 228-229. 
““T Sit and Look Out” (1860), p. 232. 


“Scented Herbage of My Breast” (1860), pp. 96-97.. 
“ “These I Singing in Spring” (1860), p. 99. 
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he reserves for those who love as he himself is capable of loving, 
and its symbol is the calamus root.** The peculiar expression of 
this special love in the Calamus poems, which were probably begun 
in the latter part of 1859,*° has led some readers of Whitman to 
suspect him of sexual abnormality; yet it seems to me possible to 
explain the distinction here referred to without reference to such 
abnormality. The calamus root was for his intimate friends, the 
companions of his body, whom he loved with a sense of possession, 
and of whom he demanded an equally exclusive love; the other 
symbolic herbs were for the friends whom he reached or hoped to 
reach through his poems, including the whole world if possible, 
and who therefore could not all return his affection in kind. 

He dreamed of arousing America to engage with him in a cru- 
sade to establish throughout the world the institution of the love of 
comrades as he proclaimed it.°° Politically, he imagines the world 
of the future as a democratic hegemony with America in the leading 
role, “a new race dominating previous ones.”** His enthusiastic 
support of the North during the Civil War, in spite of some South- 
ern sympathies and ties, was doubtless due to his belief that a victory 
for the North would advance his own plan to revolutionize society 
through the love of comrades. To him the North represented the 
new America, while the South represented the forces of the past. 
But above all, like Lincoln, he hoped that the union might be 
maintained. 

His benevolent spirit naturally led him to the hospitals instead 
of the army camp. This move is to be construed as a sign of 
strength, not of weakness; a weaker man would have become hard 
and bitter in self-defense against the harrowing scenes he witnessed, 
but Whitman became more gentle than ever. In fact, as I have al- 
ready suggested, his hospital experience only completed the emo- 
tional development that had commenced in 1859 and that culminated 
in the full expansion of one of the tenderest and deepest natures 
ever recorded in the literature of the world. For the second time he 
is made acquainted with death; this time he is not prostrated as one 
who suffers an unexpected personal loss, but softened and purified 


s Tbid., pp. 99-100. “ See “In Paths Untrodden,” p. 95. 

© “States,” published in 1860, later rejected, though most of its original lines are re- 
tained in other poems. See Holloway’s Leaves, p. 402. 

5! “Starting from Paumanok,” p. 22. 
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in mind and spirit by the power of sympathy. In the generous serv- 
ice of those who had no means of making an equal return he discov- 
ered in himself at last a love which transcended even the love of 
comrades because it was the love of man. In this situation he found 
it difficult to play the part of war poet: 
Arous’d and angry, I’d thought to beat the alarum, and urge 
relentless war, 
But soon my fingers fail’d me, my face droop’d and I resign’d 
myself, 
To sit by the wounded and soothe them, or silently watch 
the dead.5? 


Though not less firmly convinced than before of the justness of the 
Northern cause, he finds it difficult to maintain his enthusiasm, for 
these wounded and dead of whom he writes were both Northern 
and Southern soldiers, and he had attended them impartially. At 
the end of the war he comes forth spiritually enriched though sad- 
dened. Nothing could be less arrogant or more tender than this 
brief poem called “Reconciliation”: 
Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 
Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time be 
utterly lost, 
That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly softly 
wash again, and ever again, this soil’d world; 
For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 
I look where he lies white-faced and still in the cofin— 
I draw near, 
Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face in 
the cofhin.5* 


As the beginning of the second period of Whitman’s poetic de- 
velopment was marked by the composition of the key-poem, “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” an elegy commemorating the 
death of one personally beloved, so its close was distinguished by 
the writing of another key-poem, “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d,” an elegy also, though not merely personal, but rep- 
resentative of a nation’s grief at the loss of its friend and hero, 
Lincoln. Both poems are remarkable for a perfection of form which 

Wound-Dresser” (1865), p. 261. 271. 
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the poet achieved in no other work. I do not mean that the lines are 
regular, for they are not; but each poem is an artistic whole, finely 
proportioned in structure and unified in thought and feeling. Un- 
doubtedly they were struck off under great emotional and imag- 
inative excitement, and I believe that it was this extraordinary 
excitement and not any meticulous craftsman’s labor that accounted 
for their artistic superiority. 

But Whitman could not have written this elegy if he had not 
previously gone through the various experiences reflected in the 
poems of this period—poems of friendship, sympathy, suffering, and 
death in many moods; poems of enthusiasm and pride and partisan 
fury; poems, at last, of melancholy victory and tender reconciliation. 
For in Lincoln, somehow, he personified the otherwise incompatible 
ideals of individualism, democracy, and unionism; and in the poem 
written in his memory he fused the three great themes of the poetry 
of this period: love, death, and nationalism. Yet he keeps the tone 
of the poem personal, avoids the grandiose in style, and throws over 
all an atmosphere mingled of fresh fields and the solemn and mystic 
night. 

Here as in “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” a bird is the 
symbol of the poet’s soul, only in this case it is a hermit thrush in- 
stead of a mocking bird. Two other symbols are used: the star, 
standing for Lincoln, and the lilac, standing for enduring love. 
Though Whitman calls Lincoln “my departing comrade,” it is clear 
that the love here symbolized by the lilac is different from that 
elsewhere symbolized by the calamus-root. He was not personally 
acquainted with the President, but he uses the language of friend- 
ship because for the moment he is the representative of the bereaved 
millions who had loved Lincoln as an ideal “big brother,” which is 
the democratic fashion of hero-worship. This broadening of the 
sentiment of love from a purely personal to a national scope was the 
result chiefly, though not altogether, of the war and its attendant 
circumstances. The idea of death, too, is more fully developed in 
this poem than in the earlier elegy, where it is named as the key to 
man’s “unknown want,” but not elucidated. In the Lincoln poem 
Whitman explicitly states that death is greater than life and joy and 
love because it brings freedom, comfort, and certainty to the har- 
assed soul, delivering it from the difficulties it faces in the “fathom- 
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less universe.” In a vision he beholds those who have died, and they 
are fully at rest. 

In structure his poem is much like the conventional elegy, con- 
sisting of the two main divisions, the lament for the dead and the 
consolation. But the manner in which the thrush, which is to sing 
the consolatory carol of death, is introduced at the beginning and 
twice thereafter mentioned, yet held in reserve until the end of the 
section of lamentation, is unlike the conventional elegy and superior 
to it, because it gives to the poem a greater effect of unity and in- 
tensity. Technically speaking, the poem is not without flaw, for it 
contains some absurd jingles and some flat commonplaces; but, 
taken as a whole, it is artistically perhaps the finest of Whitman’s 
poems. 

Ill 

In the third period of Whitman’s development, the period from 
1866 to his death, all the principal ideas introduced into Leaves of 
Grass in the second period were retained and expanded. Poems in 
praise of death led to the making of poems on immortality, which 
became the dominant theme of this last period. Love, already na- 
tional in scope, now reached out to include the entire world. The 
poet grew more conservative, but remained fundamentally a dem- 
ocrat; and from a nationalist he tended more and more to look 
towards an eventual union of all the nations of the world in politics 
as well as in commerce and culture. In the poems on death there is 
an important change in the point of view. Before, he had written 
as one who mourns the death of a friend, but now he records the 
thoughts and feelings that arise from the anticipation of his own 
death. 

Though he is now never so terribly depressed as he had been 
after his first great sorrow and disillusionment in 1859, he is keenly 
aware of the perpetual struggle by which alone one may hope to 
release his higher impulses from the lower. In the early Leaves he 
had declared the good and evil of human nature equally acceptable, 
but now he desires the triumph of the good and pins his faith upon it. 


You degradations, you tussle with passions and appetites 


Ah think not you finally triumph, my real self has yet to come forth, 
It shall yet march forth o’ermastering, till all lies beneath me.** 


5 “Ah Poverties, Wincings, and Sulky Retreats” (1865-6), p. 398. 
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The ego of former years, though not dead, is now reduced to the 
conservative virtue of self-reliance, by which he defends the soul 
against a world of uncertain values: 

When shows break up what but One’s-Self is sure?*® 


Sometimes, too, his religious nature breaks through old reserves of 
theory and produces a poem, like “The Singer in the Prison,”°® that 
for its reverence and tenderness is almost a paradox in Leaves of 
Grass. He is more than ever convinced that his soul’s restlessness, 
“the untold want,” can be satisfied only through death;** that life, 
in fact, is the tillage and death the harvest according,”® the only true 
life coming after death;°® and that death is after all but a sleep in 
camp breaking the forward march of the spirit.°° He now requires 
of man an idealism which shall assist him in seeking the good and 
avoiding the evil, since only the best, the ideal, the divine is worthy 
of being called God.** The body pertains merely to the life of sen- 
sation, which can never fulfill the desires of the idealist, for life’s 
mystery baffles him and its struggles beat down his hope.*? 
He is impressed with the evanescence of human life: 
To-day gives place, and fades—the cities, farms, factories fade; 
A muffled sonorous sound, a wailing word is borne through 
the air for a moment 
Then blank and gone and still, and utterly lost.* 


Life has meaning only when viewed as a part of God’s plan, and the 
individual has value only as he partakes of the divine character and 
function. Of his own particular case Whitman writes: 


My three-score years of life summ’d up, and more, and past, 

By any grand ideal tried, intentionless, the whole a nothing, 

And haply yet some drop within God’s scheme’s ensemble— 
some wave, or part of wave, 

Like one of yours, ye multitudinous ocean.™* 


He had thought to solve the problem of life and death by giving 
them a place in nature, but now he knows they are never solved— 


“Quicksand Years” (1865), p. 374. 

“The Singer in the Prison” (1869), p. 316. 

“The Untold Want” (1871), p. 415. 

“As | Watch’d the Ploughman Ploughing” (1871), p. 378. 

* “Pensive and Faltering” (1868), p. 378. 

“Camps of Green” (1865), p. 414. ife” (1888), p. 433. 

“Gods” (1870), p. 229. *“Yonnondio” (1887), p. 433. 
“By that Long Scan of Waves” (1885), p. 427. 
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By each successive age insoluble, pass’d on, 
To ours to-day—and we pass on the same.®° 


Through all the changes of nature nothing is lost or in vain, for all 
things move imperceptibly through infinite cycles of growth and 
decay to some ultimate goal, certain yet undiscerned.** With all 
his dreams and his enterprise man cannot hasten this process much, 
but it is reassuring to Whitman to reflect 


That coursing on, whate’er men’s speculations, 

Amid the changing schools, theologies, philosophies, 

And the bawling presentations new and old, 

The round earth’s silent vital laws, facts, modes continue.®* 


It is clear that law had now become a more important word than 
freedom in his philosophy of life. Only the soul dares to be free; 
it points the way to perfection, but the body, which must abide by 
the laws that govern the progress of this world, lags behind. Thus 
death is for the soul a joyful release, frequently compared by Whit- 
man to the launching of a ship for a long-awaited voyage to some 
wonderful unknown land. 

Thus we see that Whitman in old age turned even more definitely 
to thoughts of the spiritual side of life than poets ordinarily do in 
old age. It is the more remarkable because of his early materialism. 
All the forms of the material world, grand as they are, at last seem 
to him as nothing without the soul, which is more vast, multiform, 
and puzzling than they.** Even his great pride in America is not 
proof against this change. America’s “proudest material civiliza- 
tion,” he writes, “must remain in vain” until it attains also a “moral 
wealth and civilization.”*® She lacks also what he calls the greatest 
gift of all—the gift of “beauty, health, completion.”*° He foresees 
the day when his beloved land shall have all these—the moral and 
esthetic as well as the material accomplishments, all in perfect pro- 
portion—but that time is not yet. 

As Whitman grew older, his interests and attachments expanded 
until they became fairly international in scope. This expansion is 

© “T ife and Death” (1888), p. 435. 

® See “Continuities” (1888), p. 432, and “ ‘Going Somewhere’” (1887), p. 433. 

* “The Calming Thought of All” (1888), p. 435. 

“Grand is the Seen” (1891), p. 457- 


“Thou Mother with Thy Equal Brood” (1872), p. 382. 
*™«With All Thy Gifts” (1876), p. 335. 
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reflected in his poetry. He wrote a sympathetic and encouraging 
poem to France in the midst of her tragic ordeal of 1871,"' and two 
years later addressed a poem to Spain welcoming her among the 
nations exalting the flag of liberty.** When Brazil abandoned the 
monarchical for the republican form of government, Whitman, 
speaking for the United States, greeted her with congratulatory 
verses.’* Nor was his interest restricted to movements towards de- 
mocracy, but extended even to the most conservative nations, as 
indicated by his admiration for Frederick William, Emperor of 
Germany, on whose death he wrote a brief poem “mourning a good 
old man—a faithful shepherd, patriot.”** 

He perceived that America had much to learn from the elder 
nations, which, in the pride of her youth, she was in danger of for- 
getting. Thus in 1871 he wrote: 

Not to repel or destroy so much as accept, fuse, rehabilitate, 

To obey as well as command, to follow more than to lead, 


These also are the lessons of our New World; 
While how little the New after all, how much the Old, Old World!*® 


In “Proud Music of the Storm” he records a dream in which he 
hears, blended in the music of the blast, the songs of all lands and 
times, which he understands to be for his instruction in the writing 
of poems “bridging the way from Life to Death.”** Here he clearly 
recognizes his obligation to write poetry that shall pertain not to 
America alone, but to all the world. 

“Passage to India” is very likely one of those “poems bridging 
the way from Life to Death” that had been “vaguely wafted” to him 
in his dream.**7 The poem was inspired, however, by two material 
achievements: the opening of the Suez Canal and the completion of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. These two improvements made India 
and the Orient commercially accessible to Europe and America as 
they had never been before. 

This is the key-poem of Whitman’s third and last period. Since 
it did not appear at the beginning of that period, but rather sums 


™ “QO Star of France” (1871), p. 331. “A Christmas Greeting” (1889), p. 450. 

™ “Spain, 1873-1874,” p. 400. “The Dead Emperor” (1888), p. 450. 

* “Song of the Exposition” (1871), p. 166. 

™ See pp. 337-342. Composed, according to Holloway, in 1868. First published in 
1871. 

™ See pp. 343-351. Composed, according to Holloway, in 1868. First published in 
1871. 
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up and fuses most of the themes of his later poetry, I have reserved 
it for final analysis. Though inferior in form to the two elegies, 
perhaps, it is in my opinion the most profound and characteristic 
work of his life. 

“Passage to India” has a three-fold meaning, physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual. In the first place, it celebrates the physical union of 
the nations of the earth. Life began, the poet presumes, somewhere 
in Asia, possibly in India itself. Thence man spread eastward and 
westward until the two movements came together in America and 
so completed the circle of the earth. The American nation, there- 
fore, may expect to become the greatest in the world, being the 
culmination of a long process of political and economic evolution: 

Lands found and nations born, thou born America, 


For purpose vast, man’s long probation fill’d, 
Thou rondure of the world at last accomplish’d. 


From this physical union of East and West there should follow 
eventually an intellectual union. Indeed, such a union is essential 
to the fulfilment of the vast purpose he assigns to America, 


For what is the present after all but a growth out of the past? 


In the development of the ideal man the marvels of modern science 
will do much, but not all. The Western mind must also hold com- 
merce with the mind of the East, and returning to the place of its 
origin, recover what has been lost in its long progress; it must return 


To reason’s early paradise, 
Back, back to wisdom’s birth, to innocent intuitions, 
Again with fair creation. 


But even more than for the body and the mind, India has food for 
the soul of man, and it too must return “to the realms of budding 
bibles,” to the “teeming spiritual darkness” in search of an answer 
to its eternal questions: “Wherefore unsatisfied soul? and Whither 
O mocking life?” After the world shall have been thus unified, the 
true poet shall arrive, “the true son of God shall come singing his 
songs.” Then indeed, 


All these hearts as of fretted children shall be sooth’d, 
the secret shall be told, 
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The whole earth, this cold, impassive, voiceless earth, shall be 
completely justified, 

Trinitas divine shall be gloriously accomplish’d and compacted 
by the true son of God, the poet, 

(He shall indeed pass the straits and conquer the mountains, 

He shall double the cape of Good Hope to some purpose,) 

Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and diffused no more, 

The true son of God shall absolutely fuse them. 


Man’s long search for an all-water passage to India is made to 
typify the soul’s long and baffled search for truth and for God, and 
the discoverer is the type of the poet who plumbs the depths of the 
spiritual universe. For the soul, then, this voyage is a passage to 
more than India— 

Passage to you, your shores, ye aged fierce enigmas! 
Passage to you, to mastership of you, ye strangling problems! 
You, strew’d with the wrecks of skeletons, that, living, 

never reach’d you. 


And as the body and mind return for completion to the place of 
their origin, to India and the East, so the soul must return for com- 
pletion to the place of its origin in God. 


Reckoning ahead O soul, when thou, the time achiev’d, 

The seas all cross’d, weather’d the capes, the voyage done, 
Surrounded, copest, frontest God, yieldest, the aim attain’d, 

As fill’d with friendship, love complete, the Elder Brother found, 
The Younger melts in fondness in his arms. 


This is a far cry from the egotism, sensuality, and materialism 
of “Song of Myself.” And yet there is nothing in “Passage to India” 
that is not consistent with the basic character and promise of that 
earlier poem. One emphasizes the spiritual side of man’s nature, 
the other the material. There has been no radical change, but only 
development through experience. In Leaves of Grass, as Whitman 
often explained, he attempted to express his own personality. Neces- 
sarily, then, the character of his poems altered with the alteration in 
his personality under the stress of circumstance. Hence it would 
be a mistake to judge his achievement by the early poems only, when 
he was spiritually and emotionally immature, or by the poems of his 
old age, after his poetic faculty had passed the summit of its power, 
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which, in my opinion, it reached in “Passage to India.” Rather 
should we estimate his value by his best work, which was mostly 
completed within the decade from 1859 to 1869. 


In concluding this essay I repeat that I attempt to indicate only 
the main drifts in Whitman’s thought and feeling as they are re- 
vealed in Leaves of Grass. These main drifts covered most of the 
interests of human life and thought in the America of the nine- 
teenth century. Some of the more important of them may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) in politics, the drift from individualism to 
nationalism, with strong tendencies toward internationalism; (2) in 
general philosophy, the drift from love of freedom towards love of 
law; and (3) in religion, the drift from materialistic pantheism to- 
wards a highly spiritualized idealism. The direction of his develop- 
ment is also apparent in the changing themes that dominate his 
poetry from time to time. In the first period of the Leaves he was 
moved to poetic activity almost exclusively by his interest in life, 
especially life as sensation and spectacle. In the second period he 
was moved chiefly by the thought of death, and in the third period 
by the hope of immortality. The extent of his progress is clearly 
shown in his changing view of love as it is illustrated in the four 
key-poems of Leaves of Grass. Of these, the “Song of Myself” cel- 
ebrates man’s self-love and arrogant pride in the possession of all 
life’s material blessings, whereas the other three are concerned with 
unselfish love as manifested in some relation to death. “Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking” describes how death by intensifying 
makes pure the love of man for woman; “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d” shows how death may exalt and consecrate the 
love of man for his fellowman; and “Passage to India” reveals how 
in death the love of man for God is consummated and brought to 
fruition. These key-poems therefore mark the progress of a special 
personality, incorrectly supposed by Whitman to be typical, from 
youth to old age, and from love of self to love of God. 
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THE HORATIAN INFLUENCE UPON 
LONGFELLOW 


JOHN PAUL PRITCHARD 
Washington and Jefferson College 


NE who studies the criticism of Longfellow’s verse finds him- 
self perilously situated between the Scylla of the iconoclasts, 
whose seven heads work havoc with the poet’s literary reputation, 
and the Charybdis of adulation, which swallows indiscriminately 
everything the poet ever wrote. The “insurance in the Mutual” | 
which so generally greeted with praise his poetic works, was irk- 


some to critics like Poe, who had no such aid to fame; while his 
serene indifference to unsolicited criticism, however well-aimed it 
might be, goaded them almost to madness. Even in the most recent 
criticism of Longfellow’s works, nearly a half-century after his 
death, it is difficult to find unbiased judgments. In this article, al- 
though due attention must be given to criticism of his works, the 
chief source of information has been the writings of Longfellow 
himself. The purpose of the paper is to consider Longfellow’s 
works in relation to one of the many springs whence he drew such 
copious draughts, the poetry of Horace. 

It is not from classical Rome that the Cambridge poet drew most 

of his material, but rather from medieval literature. In fact, in all 
his writings one finds comparatively few reminiscences of Horace, 
or of classical literature, in general. It is rather in the mental atti- 
tude of Longfellow that the influence of Horace is to be traced. 
The journals which he so faithfully kept, and his letters, contain 
most of his references to Horace; rarely is his verse reminiscent of 
Horatian poetry. The fact is that he was not given, as were Lowell 
and Holmes, to frequent quotation. He wrote to a friend as early 
as 1839: 
Still, if I may venture to advise, take Horace,—for fifty reasons which you 
will please to imagine. ... He is my favorite classic, and whenever I 
quote Latin, which, as you very well know, is not often, ] guote him; 
because his phrases stick. [Italics mine.]* 


* Samuel Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1, 320. 
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Our quest then is not for Latin tags, nor yet for translations of 
Horatian phrase, though of these latter some did undoubtedly stick; 
what we are to expect is rather that ideas expressed by Horace will 
be influential upon Longfellow’s life and appear in his written and 
spoken words. 

Longfellow’s actual quotations from, and references to, the works 
of Horace can be set forth in small space, for they are not numerous. 
In 1814, when he was but seven years of age, the future poet was 
reported as “having gone half through his Latin grammar” and 
standing above “several boys twice as old as he.’”* Ten years later, 
he wrote from Bowdoin to his father: 


I forgot to tell you in my last that we were reading Horace. I admire it 
very much indeed, and in fact I have not met with so pleasant a study 
since the commencement of my college life. Moreover it is extremely easy 
to read, which not a little contributes to the acquisition of a thorough 
knowledge of every line and every ode.* 


66°, 99 


One can hardly argue from his reference to Horace as “it” rather 
than as “him” a great love for Horace the man such as more mature 
students of the poet usually feel. The youth is, however, coming to 
know every line and every ode. At Commencement his elegant 
rendering of an ode of Horace—we should enjoy knowing which— 
so impressed one of the trustees that he forthwith pressed Longfel- 
low’s appointment, though he was barely nineteen, to the proposed 
chair of modern languages at Bowdoin.* Horace was therefore the 
immediate cause of Longfellow’s being not under the law, as his 
father had planned, but under literature. At intervals during the 
following years there occur in his writings casual references to Hor- 
ace. A guide whom he employed in Italy reminded Longfellow by 
his officiousness of Horace’s “black Care” riding on the horseman’s 
crouper.” In Outre Mer, the article on “The Village of La Riccia” 
is headed by Horace’s remark about the modest inn there in which 
he had stopped when beginning his journey to Brundisium.® Several 
years later at Cambridge, Longfellow records in his journal an after- 


1, 27. * Ibid., 1, 67. 
* [bid., 1, 49. ® Ibid., 1, 230; Horace, Odes, 3. 1. 40. 
° Horace, Sermones, 1. 5. 1-2. For the Satires and Epistles, Fairclough’s translation is 


used throughout. 
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noon spent with Cornelius Conway Felton in looking over and dis- 
cussing a volume of Horace; and shortly after, in a letter to Sam 
Ward, he quotes Horace with approbation.’ In Hyperion, he notes 
that Goethe’s “ethnic philosophy” occurs in more concentrated form 
in what he calls Horace’s ode to Thaliarchus.* In 1849 his New 
Year’s present from Mrs. Longfellow was a handsomely illustrated 
volume of Horace, which he examined with great pleasure.® It was 
within a few months of this gift that he published “The Building 
of the Ship,” one of his finest poems, which is recognized as being 
related to Horace’s famous ode to the Ship of State.*° During his 
last trip to Europe, he visited 

The Liris, nurse of rushes and of reeds, 

The river taciturn of classic song.’* 


In the course of a toast to Agassiz a few years later, he quoted: 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
212 


Tam cari capitis! 
His journal for 1872 records “pleasant readings of Horace every 
morning with Edith and Greene.”’* In the following year, two of 
his letters to Greene contain quotations from Horace, in one of 
which he playfully writes: 
If you have forgotten it, you will please to be reminded that Horace men- 
tions the Craigie House in Ode twenty-one of the First Book. He speaks 
of it as the viridis Cragi, in which Diana takes delight—that is, on which 
the moonlight lingers.** 


A year later, he writes to Sam Ward discussing a passage from the 
first of the first book of Horace’s epistles.*° And his last volume, 
Ultima Thule, had for its motto a passage from Horace: 


+ + precor, integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem.’® 


7S. Longfellow, op. cit., 1, 319-320. 

8 Horace, Odes, 1. 9. °S. Longfellow, op. cit., II, 130. 

1 Odes, 1. 14; Stedman, Poetry of America, p. 207. 

11 “Monte Cassino”; Odes, 1. 31. 8: ““Taciturnus amnis.” 

Samuel Longfellow, H. W. Longfellow: Final Memorials, p. 174; Cf. Odes, 1. 24. 1-2. 
% Ibid., p. 193. % Ibid., p. 197. 

4 Ibid., p. 193; Cf. p. 197. % Odes, 1. 31. 18-20. 
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The last three words of this quotation, it will be recalled, Austin 
Dobson chose as the title for his poem upon Longfellow’s death. 

To these few classical allusions, which afford us a sort of calendar 
of Longfellow’s reminiscences of Horatian phrases, a few others, 
quite scattering remarks of his, may be added. In one of his rare 
bits of criticism, he remarks: 


Horace, in his ode to Thaliarchus, may speak of winter firesides and 
Soracte white with snow—but the imagination is not chilled.** 


He quotes Horace’s proverb: “Dimidium facti, qui coepit, habet.”** 


His poem, “My Books,” reminds one strongly of Horace’s poem on 
the end of love’s triumphs.’® And, finally, Robertson records an 
undated remark of Longfellow’s to Walt Whitman: - 


Ere the New World can be worthily original, and announce herself and 
her own heroes, she must be well saturated with the originality of others, 
and respectfully consider the heroes that lived before Agamemnon. [Italics 
mine. ]*° 


These references to Horace, while they betray little more than 
the acquaintance with the Roman poet that might be expected of 
any well-read man of Longfellow’s day, nevertheless show by their 
dates that he did not forget Horace; and their uniformly laudatory 
tone shows a sympathy with Horace’s sentiments which justifies 
one in seeking further for resemblances between the two men. One 
cannot read Horace with care and straightway forget what manner 
of man he is; Horace has a tendency to enter into the being of those 
who read him. 

Three of Horace’s odes express ideas which deeply impressed 
Longfellow. Repeatedly he refers to four lines of the ninth ode of 
the first book: 


Cease to ask what will be to-morrow; whatever days Fortune will give set 
down as gain; and in youth scorn not sweethearts nor the dance, while the 
gloomy gray is still absent from your young locks.*? 


7S. Longfellow, op. cit., II, 187. Cf. I, 320. 
% Ibid., 1, 320; Epistles, 1. 2. 40. 
* Odes, 3. 26. “Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries habebit.” 
» E. S. Robertson, Life of H. W. Longfellow, p. 43. Odes, 4. 9. 25. 
™ Odes, 1. 9. 17-22. 
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These four lines—I have added two in order to complete the sen- 
tence—he finds to contain Goethe’s philosophy, and adds: 


.. . half of what we now cry up as so wonderfully said by the German 
was quite as well said some two thousand years ago by Horace.?? 


These are the lines which are mentioned above as forming the sub- 
ject of his discussion with Felton. Closely connected with this ode 
in sentiment is the eleventh of the first book, particularly its con- 
cluding idea: 


Carpe diem, quam minima credula postero. 


The belief in the value of the present, and lack of fretting about the 
future, are generally characteristic of Longfellow’s outlook upon life. 
Of his friend Greene, who lacked his own equal temperament, he 
writes to a friend: 

I hope G. keeps in good spirits. If ever his impatient spirit makes him 
restless and unhappy, tell him from me that it is folly to vex himself about 
the future. Live in the present.** 


In Hyperion, the same belief finds expression: 


Why dost thou look forward to the future with such strong desire? The 
present is thine—and the past; and the future shall be! 


In the now commonplace “Psalm of Life” he expresses the same 
conviction: 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! . 
Act—act in the living Present! 


The third poem of Horace which so well expressed Longfellow’s 
feeling toward life is the thirty-first of the first book, which ex- 
presses Horace’s longing for the peaceful life typified for him in his 
literary retirement at the Sabine Farm. Longfellow becomes as 
nearly querulous as at any time in his journal, when he recounts the 
lack of leisure which results from his duties as a professor; and the 
life of ease, nec cithara carentem, was in large part his after his 
resignation from the Harvard professorship. 


*S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, p. 320. 
*S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1, 303. 
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It is in the realm of letters, in which so much of his life was 
lived, that one naturally looks for the greatest influence of Horace 
upon him. Horatian literary criticism was a deep and abiding force 
in the development of English literature in England, and even in 
the revolt of the Victorians from eighteenth-century classicism Hor- 
ace was far from forgotten. The man who urged American authors 
to consider the heroes who lived before Agamemnon could not have 
failed to imbibe from the springs whence they also had drunk. True, 
Longfellow does not mention his acquaintance with the Ars Poetica, 
Horace’s principal work on literary art; true also that his reading of 
Horace at Bowdoin was apparently confined to the Odes. He did, 
however, at least once quote from both the Satires and the Epistles, 
and the Ars Poetica is reckoned as one of the latfer. That he was 
acquainted with this versified treatise of Horace on the poetic art, 
in view of its vogue in English poetry and with his contemporaries 
Lowell** and Holmes, there can be no doubt. Let us now consider 
how Horace affected Longfellow’s literary principles. 

Longfellow’s journal shows that he was far from satisfied with 
the products of his pen. He worries about the numerous flaws 
which he notices in Evangeline; he doubts whether he can accom- 
plish many of his plans for poems. He writes in his journal: 


Authors and artists of every kind have one element of unhappiness in 
their lot, namely, the disproportion between their designs and their deeds. 
Even the greatest cannot execute one tenth part of what they conceive.*® 


In his posthumously published poem, “Michael Angelo” he makes 
the famous artist say: 
I never am content, 
But always see the labor of my hand 
Fall short of my conception. 


In his Ars Poetica, the manual of so many writers, Horace descants 
upon this very difficulty. When he strives after sublimity, he be- 
comes turgid and bombastic; seeking a lower style, he grows mean; 
never can he attain the style he desires.*® 

**See my article, “Lowell’s Debt to Horace’s Ars Poetica,”’ American Literature, Ml, 
259-276 (November, 1931). 


* S. Longfellow, op. cit., Il, 47. Cf. “Prometheus” and “Epimetheus.” 
*° Ars Poetica, vv. 24-28. 
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These four lines—I have added two in order to complete the sen- 
tence—he finds to contain Goethe’s philosophy, and adds: 


. . - half of what we now cry up as so wonderfully said by the German 
was quite as well said some two thousand years ago by Horace.” 


These are the lines which are mentioned above as forming the sub- 
ject of his discussion with Felton. Closely connected with this ode 
in sentiment is the eleventh of the first book, particularly its con- 
cluding idea: 


Carpe diem, quam minima credula postero. 


The belief in the value of the present, and lack of fretting about the 
future, are generally characteristic of Longfellow’s outlook upon life. 
Of his friend Greene, who lacked his own equal temperament, he 
writes to a friend: 

I hope G. keeps in good spirits. If ever his impatient spirit makes him 
restless and unhappy, tell him from me that it is folly to vex himself about 
the future. Live in the present. 


In Hyperion, the same belief finds expression: 


Why dost thou look forward to the future with such strong desire? The 
present is thine—and the past; and the future shall be! 


In the now commonplace “Psalm of Life” he expresses the same 
conviction: 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! . . . 
Act—act in the living Present! 


The third poem of Horace which so well expressed Longfellow’s 
feeling toward life is the thirty-first of the first book, which ex- 
presses Horace’s longing for the peaceful life typified for him in his 
literary retirement at the Sabine Farm. Longfellow becomes as 
nearly querulous as at any time in his journal, when he recounts the 
lack of leisure which results from his duties as a professor; and the 
life of ease, nec cithara carentem, was in large part his after his 
resignation from the Harvard professorship. 


™S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, p. 320. 
*S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1, 303. 
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It is in the realm of letters, in which so much of his life was 
lived, that one naturally looks for the greatest influence of Horace 
upon him. Horatian literary criticism was a deep and abiding force 
in the development of English literature in England, and even in 
the revolt of the Victorians from eighteenth-century classicism Hor- 
ace was far from forgotten. The man who urged American authors 
to consider the heroes who lived before Agamemnon could not have 
failed to imbibe from the springs whence they also had drunk. True, 
Longfellow does not mention his acquaintance with the Ars Poetica, 
Horace’s principal work on literary art; true also that his reading of 
Horace at Bowdoin was apparently confined to the Odes. He did, 
however, at least once quote from both the Sasires and the Epistles, 
and the Ars Poetica is reckoned as one of the latter. That he was 
acquainted with this versified treatise of Horace on the poetic art, 
in view of its vogue in English poetry and with his contemporaries 
Lowell** and Holmes, there can be no doubt. Let us now consider 
how Horace affected Longfellow’s literary principles. 

Longfellow’s journal shows that he was far from satisfied with 
the products of his pen. He worries about the numerous flaws 
which he notices in Evangeline; he doubts whether he can accom- 
plish many of his plans for poems. He writes in his journal: 
Authors and artists of every kind have one element of unhappiness in 
their lot, namely, the disproportion between their designs and their deeds. 
Even the greatest cannot execute one tenth part of what they conceive.”® 


In his posthumously published poem, “Michael Angelo” he makes 
the famous artist say: 
I never am content, 
But always see the labor of my hand 
Fall short of my conception. 


In his Ars Poetica, the manual of so many writers, Horace descants 
upon this very difficulty. When he strives after sublimity, he be- 
comes turgid and bombastic; seeking a lower style, he grows mean; 
never can he attain the style he desires.® 

™See my article, “Lowell’s Debt to Horace’s Ars Poetica,’ American Literature, Ml, 
259-276 (November, 1931). 


*S. Longfellow, op. cit., II, 47. Cf. “Prometheus” and “Epimetheus.” 
* Ars Poetica, vv. 24-28. 
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The suggestion has been repeatedly made, and as vehemently 
denied, that Longfellow would have fared better had he, to use 
Horace’s phrase, suited his topics to his strength, and practiced the 
sort of writing at which he could excel. More than once Horace 
refused to attempt an epic, although in one case at least the hint to 
do so was a thinly veiled command from the great Augustus; he 
knew that for him success lay in the pursuit of other literary types.?" 
In intent, at least, Longfellow also sought to stay within his powers. 
He soon gave up his unsuccessful attempts to write fiction; and in 
“Morituri Salutamus” he directs his auditors to 


Study yourselves; and most of all note well 
Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 


For Longfellow, as one of his critics remarks, the discovery of his 
true powers was a slow process; his youthful attempts at verse gave 
no hint of the success to come. 

Horace followed up his injunction to analyze one’s powers with 

the further admonition to develop one’s capacities by hard and con- 
stant study. 
It is a question whether a poem becomes worthy of praise as the result of 
nature or art; for my part, I do not see the value of practice without the 
divine gift, nor of untrained genius; so does either demand the aid of the 
other, and with it make a friendly league.?* 


Longfellow’s amusing representation in Kavanagh of the interview 
between the rampant nationalist and the scholar illustrates, how he, 
a natural student, looked upon this problem. 

“Ah!” says the nationalist, “we do not want art and refinement; we 
want genius—untutored, wild, original, free.” “But,” [replies the scholar 
and would-be writer, ] “if this genius is to find any expression, it must em- 
ploy art, for art is the external expression of our thoughts. Many have 
genius, but, wanting art, are forever dumb. The two must go together to 
form the great poet, painter, or sculptor.” 


As for hard work, Horace has this to say: 


He who desires to attain the longed-for goal in the race has borne much 
and done much as a boy, has sweated and shivered, has abstained from 


* Odes, 4. 2. 27-32; ibid., 4. 3; ibid., 4. 15. 1-4. 
* Ars Poetica, vv. 408-411. 
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wine and women. He who plays the flute at the Pythian games has first 
learned how and trembled before his master. Now [he adds sarcastically] 
it is enough to say, ‘I compose marvellous poems. Plague take the last! 
It is shameful for me to be left behind, and to admit ignorance of what I 
clearly do not know.’... As for yourselves, study Greek models by 
night, study them by day.?® 


In Longfellow’s poem, “The Ladder of St. Augustine,” occur the 
following lines which show his agreement with Horace: 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward through the night. 


In his poem, “Mezzo Cammin,” which expresses his regret that half 
his life has passed without his having written “some tower of song 
with lofty parapet,” he defends himself thus: 


Not indolence, nor pleasure, nor the fret 

Of restless passions that would not be stilled . . . 

Kept me from what I may accomplish yet. 
He writes in Hyperion: 
Remember that the secret studies of an author are the sunken piers upon 
which is to rest the bridge of his fame, spanning the dark waters of 
Oblivion. 
And his friend William Winter writes of him that “no man ever 
believed more firmly than Longfellow in regular, proportioned, 
resolute, incessant industry.”*° 

There is a striking resemblance also in the attitudes of Horace 
and Longfellow to the question of the choice of subject and selection 
of material. Horace advised the writer to write in his own way 
about subjects that were already common property and about char- 
acters that were weil known; if the writer has anything to say, 
it will gain originality, even on such threadbare topics as the tale of 
Troy divine, from his attitude towards it.4* Oliver Wendell Holmes 
™ Ibid., vv. 412-418; 268-269. Cf. “Michael Angelo,” 2. 3. 137-9; Hyperion, p. 216; 

Kavanagh, p. 368; S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1, 285, 332; Final Me- 
morials, p. 149. 


”S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, pp. 311, 313. 
™ Ars Poetica, vv. 120-135. 
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notes as one of the sources of Longfellow’s popularity his avoidance 
of the extraordinary and his devotion to the delineation of what was 
common property.** Longféllow’s close adherence to Horace’s 
point of view expressed above appears in his Table-talk in the fol- 
lowing remark: 

The highest exercise of imagination is not to devise what has no existence, 
but rather to perceive what really exists, though unseen by the outward 
eye—not creation, but insight.** 


That he succeeded in this exercise of the imagination appears from 
a letter of Hawthorne’s to him: 


Common things—or what might be mistaken for such—are seen to possess 
a rareness after you have held them in your hand.** 


In the selection of material, Longfellow again follows Horace, who 
praises Homer for his ability to choose out of merely relevant mate- 
rial what was significant, necessary, and usable. 


Of materials for this part [Part 2 of Evangeline] there is a superabun- 
dance. The difficulty is to select, and give unity to variety.*® 


Holmes mentions Longfellow’s careful “repression of all-redundancy 
and overstatement.”** Of his use of materials for Hiawatha, Sted- 
man remarks that 

. he alone had the gift to blend the kindred myths of Indian fancy in 
mellow and artistic simplicity; to cull from Schoolcraft what was really 
essential, and make it more charming for us than a sheer invention 


possibly could be.** 


Longfellow had to answer to one charge that was not brought 
against Horace; namely, lack of originality. Not that Horace did 
not offer grounds for such criticism; he did; but in his day whole- 
sale borrowing verbatim from another author was not held to be 
objectionable, much less the borrowing of stories or themes. Hor- 
ace, too, believed that originality lay not in the subject chosen so 
much as in the treatment given it; an author in using another man’s 


*S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, p. 361. 

* Ibid., p. 378. 

™S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ml, 77. 

™ Ars Poetica, vv. 148-152; S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ul, 67. 
Longfellow, Final Memorials, p. 360. Stedman, op. cit., p. 202. 
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material, unless he be guilty of out-and-out translation, will give it 
a new color by the play of his own mind upon it.** The ninth ode 
of the first book, to which Longfellow more than once referred, is 
an imitation of a fragment of Alcezus; but Horace’s personality un- 
doubtedly shines through it and makes it truly Horatian. H. S. 
Gorman writes of Longfellow that “the greater part of his mental 
and intellectual sustenance was drawn from the Old World.”** 
This same critic, one of the numerous iconoclastic biographers of 
the past few years who make the elementary mistake in criticism 
of attempting to understand their author without first having put 
themselyes into the personality of the man, in another place writes: 


.. . Henry is extremely receptive. His nature fills easily to the brim with 
the books he reads and the land he sees and the people with whom he 
talks, and then pours over and into the work upon which he is engaged 


at the moment.*® 


On the other hand, Stedman, using words amazingly like those of 
Horace, defends this borrowing: 


Like greater bards before him, he was a good borrower. . . . But original- 
ity is of more than one kind. . . . His originality did not consist in word 
or motive, but in the distinctive tone of the singer, the sentiment of voice 
which made his performances in a sense new songs; in an air, a suffused 
quality, which rendered every phrase unmistakable.** 


Since Longfellow himself made no answer to the criticisms leveled 
at him, we are obliged to make use of critical evaluation of his work, 
such as Stedman’s, to defend him. For our own purpose, it is 
enough to note that Longfellow’s definition of the poet’s function 
as “not creation, but insight”**® quite satisfies Horace’s requirements 
in the sphere of originality. 

The most frequently expressed objection to Longfellow’s poetry 
is that he paid too much attention to books and too little to his fel- 
lowmen. As evidence, critics adduce his subjects, so largely Euro- 
pean or, when American, historical rather than contemporary; his 
small interest in the events of the day; his liking for solitude. The 

* Ars Poetica, vv. 131-135. 

” H. S. Gorman, A Victorian American, p. viii. 


 Ibid., p. 185. Cf. pp. 151, 276. “ Stedman, op. cit., pp. 217-218. 
“S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, p. 378. 
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objection to his studious habits is certainly alien to the directions 
given by Horace, who urges his young poet to study the “page So- 
cratic,” in order to know types of men.** The Roman poet’s further 
direction to his pupil to “draw as a skilful imitator living voices 
from life and manners”** was a suggestion which tallies with Long- 
fellow’s practice. The charge that he slighted his fellowmen is 
hardly well-founded. His journal bears ample evidence to the 
throng of guests who visited Craigie House on his invitation, and 
likewise to the still larger numbers of uninvited sight-seers, to whom 
he nevertheless showed unfailing courtesy. One should remember 
also that his earlier days at Cambridge were passed in a highly social 
existence with four intimate friends and with society in Cambridge 
and Boston. If he at times withdrew himself, it was principally to 
secure leisure for work, or in the years immediately following the 
great tragedy of Mrs. Longfellow’s death. Horace and Longfellow 
were both seriously hindered in their composition by the constant 
interruptions which could not be avoided. Says Horace: 


Do you think I can write verses at Rome amid all my cares and all my 
toils? . . . The whole chorus of poets loves the grove and flees from the 
town, rightly loyal to Bacchus, who enjoys sleep and shade. Would you 
wish me, amid noise at night and noise by day, to sing and follow the 
narrow path of the poet? A gifted man, that has chosen secluded Athens 
as his home, and has devoted seven years to his studies and become gray 
over his books and thoughts, when he walks abroad is often more dumb 
than a statue and causes people to shake with laughter. Here, amid the 
waves of life, amid the storms of the city, can I weave words together 
which will wake the music of my lyre?*® 


In Kavanagh, Longfellow remarks that 
Men of genius are often dull and inert in society; 


and describing the schoolmaster, he adds: 


He was forced to teach grammar when he would fain have written poems; 
and from day to day, and from year to year, the trivial things of life post- 
poned the great designs, which he felt capable of accomplishing, but never 
had the resolute courage to begin. 


* Ars Poetica, vv. 309-316. “ Ibid., vv. 317-318. 
“ Epistles, 2. 2. 65-66, 77-86. Cj. Satires, 2. 6. 20-58. 
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And yet, in spite of constant interruptions, against which both Hor- 
ace and Longfellow bitterly inveigh, we find both poets spending 
most of their time in the city, among people. The best known of 
Horace’s characters are obviously city-people; his friends dwell 
among people and are men of affairs; and what Mzcenas was in 
companionship to Horace, Charles Sumner was to Longfellow. As 
Longfellow in Hyperion settles the question: 

. . . where should the scholar [he means also the poet] live? In solitude, 
or in society? In the green stillness of the country, where he can hear the 
heart of Nature beat, or in the dark, gray town, where he can hear and 
feel the throbbing heart of man? I will make answer for him, and say, 
in the dark, gray town. 


To this Horace agrees not once, but many times. 

Longfellow comes in also for a large share of the criticism leveled 
at the didactic tendencies of the New England writers. Stedman 
remarks that “he tacked a didactic moral, like a corollary of Euclid, 
on many a fine poem.”** Howells feels that the New England 
writers “felt their vocation as prophets too much for their good as 
poets.”** In his moralizing Longfellow does indeed have some sup- 
port from Horace. 

What is to prevent one from telling truth as he laughs, as teachers occa- 
sionally give cakes to children to coax them into learning their ABC?*® 


In his Ars Poetica, again, Horace declares the combination of pleas- 
ure with profit to be the proper formula for successful writing.*® 
He adds, however, a point which Longfellow may have missed, that 
profitable pleasure rather than pleasurable profit should be the aim 
of the poet. Judged by this rule, Longfellow’s didacticism was un- 
doubtedly excessive. In theory, nevertheless, he was at one with 
Horace, for in his journal he quotes with approbation a statement 
of Cowley’s that to communicate delight to others is the main end 
of poetry.*° 

In the technique of poetry, Longfellow was as much the leader 
in America as was Horace in Rome. Stedman, in fact, sees in him 

“ Stedman, op. cit., p. 215. 

“'W. D. Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaintance, p. 117. 


* Satires, 1. 1. 24-26. ® Ars Poetica, vv. 333-346. 
”S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ul, 87. 
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much of the Latinist, and declares that with “Virgil’s polished Muse 
he might have been quite at ease.”** For his hexameters, Long- 
fellow was undoubtedly much indebted to Virgil; but in the variety 
of meters with which he experimented, he resembles Horace far 
more than Virgil. As Horace introduced into Latin from Greek a 
number of meters new to his mother-tongue, so the Cambridge bard 
brought into English the intricate meters of the troubadours, and 
the startling innovation of the meter of Kalevala, the source of the 
trochaics of Hiawatha. Stedman calls him “a craftsman of unerring 
taste”; Onderdonk declares that he selected appropriate meters as if 
by instinct; Robertson more calmly says: 

The variety of metrical effects to be found in Longfellow’s poetry is no 
more remarkable than the sense of fitness that he well-nigh invariably dis- 
played, when he abandoned common forms.*? 


Side by side with the study of meter, Horace and Longfellow 

ardently pursued the study of language. Their attitudes towards the 
employment of language in poetry are nearly identical. Both allow 
the use of new words when necessary, but obviously prefer old 
words made to appear new by skilful setting.** Both object to dif- 
fuseness of expression and over-adornment in language. 
Whatever you write [says Horace], let it be simple and a unit. . . . My 
aim shall be poetry, so molded from the familiar that anybody may hope 
for the same success, may sweat much and yet toil in vain when attempt- 
ing the same; such is the power of order and connection, such the beauty 
that may crown the commonplace. 


Dr. Holmes ascribes to Longfellow: 


. . . a sense of the music of words, and a skill in bringing it out of our 
English tongue, which hardly more than one of his contemporaries who 
write in that language can be said to equal.*® 


In Kavanagh, we find the words: 


In characters, in manner, in style, in all things, the supreme excellence is 
simplicity. 


™ Stedman, op. cit., p. 199. 

™ Stedman, op. cit., p. 182; Onderdonk, History of American Verse, p. 218; Robertson, 
op. cit., p. 144. 

® Ars Poetica, vv. 46-72; S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, p. 366. 

™ Ars Poetica, VV. 23, 240-243. *S. Longfellow, op. cit., p. 366. 
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He admires Browning, but disapproves of his obscureness;** and to 
his friend Greene, he writes: 


I am very restless under the infliction of a diffuse style, and want every- 
thing said in as few words as possible.°* 


And, finally, Kennedy reports his saying, in the course of conver- 
sation: 


I like simplicity in all things, but above all in poetry.** 


It is not, however, a mere highly polished article which Long- 
fellow wishes to produce; his poem must have a living soul. To 
this end, the poet must begin by himself feeling whatever he writes. 
Horace, evidently smarting from the effects of a bad piece of acting, 
declares: 


It is not enough that poems should be beautiful; let them have charm, 
and lead the mind of the hearer whither they will. As men’s faces smile 
with those who smile, so they agree with those who weep. If you wish 
me to weep, you must first feel grief yourself, . . . otherwise, I shall laugh 
or else go to sleep.*® 


Several times in his journal Longfellow refers to concerts at which 


he heard famous singers and musicians, frequently adding the com- 
plaint that the artist “does not touch the soul.”*° After he had 
written “Footsteps of Angels,” he gave it to Felton for criticism; 
and in his journal he writes: 


He came up in the evening, and said that he had read it to his wife, who 
‘cried like a child.’ I want no more favorable criticism than this.®* 


Longfellow’s friends extol his sincerity; and—still better evidence— 
Margaret Fuller, no friend of his, in a review grudgingly admits: 


Mr. Longfellow has a genuine respect for his pen, never writes carelessly, 


nor when he does not wish to, nor for money alone.®* 


With these words from one who was no admirer Longfellow would 
doubtless have been content. 


™S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Il, 190. 

”S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, p. 224. 

™ Ibid., p. 344. ® Ars Poetica, vv. 99-105. 

®S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Il, 60, 228, and elsewhere. 

"S. Longfellow, op. cit., I, 317. ® Quoted in Gorman, op. cit., p. 254. 
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The term sincerity implies that a poet will write, as Horace 
phrases it, only when he is in the vein for it; he will attempt nothing 
invita Minerva. ‘This direction Longfellow followed implicitly. 
One instance out of many may be quoted from his journal. 


I wrote last night a notice of Allston’s poems. After which I sat till 
twelve o'clock by my fire, smoking, when suddenly it came into my mind 
to write “The Ballad of the Schooner Hesperus”; which I accordingly did. 
Then I went to bed, but could not sleep. New thoughts were running in 
my mind, and I got up to add them to the ballad.** 


At times he complains that he has no power to write.®° He hears 
with infinite regret that N. P. Willis has engaged to write a tragedy 
to order for one thousand dollars.°® And when he has written a 
poem, he follows Horace’s injunction to delay publication until the 
poem can be coolly scrutinized for flaws. Horace suggested play- 
fully that the piece be kept nine years.®* Longfellow obeyed the 
spirit of his words. A friend has described his method of com- 
position: 

When the inspiration came, he covered a large space with verses; but he 
had the power to go back, and to forge anew or retouch before the fire 
had cooled. His methods were careful to the last degree; poems were 
kept and considered a long time, line by line; and he sometimes had them 
set up in type for better scrutiny. They were left so perhaps for months, 
and when they appeared it was after rigorous criticism had been ex- 
hausted.** 


To his father he had while still in college written: 


I flatter myself that I have prudence enough to keep my enthusiasm from 
defeating its own object [writing] by too great haste.®® 


In 1877, when he was asked on very short notice to write something 
in honor of his German friend Freiligrath, he replied to R. H. Dana 
that the notice was too short for him to attempt anything; even for 


Ars Poetica, vv. 385-386. Tbid., 1, 252. 
*S. Longfellow, op. cit., I, 338-339. * Ars Poetica, vv. 388-389. 
 Tbid., 11, 188, and elsewhere. *S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, p. 350. 
” S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1, 53. Horace’s nescit vox missa reverti 
is echoed in “Morituri Salutamus”: 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased nor written o’er again. 
C}. also S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, pp. 172, 387. 
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so dear a friend he would not hurry his Muse. His extreme reluctance 
to write occasional verse, as in the noteworthy case when he did 
compose “Morituri Salutamus,” had probably the same feeling for 
its cause. 

Horace strengthens his injunction never to write invita Minerva 
with the added suggestion that the piece, when written, be sub- 
mitted to competent judgment.”® Longfellow’s disregard of unso- 
licited comment is well known. He does, however, unhesitatingly 
seek competent critics to pass upon his works. The numerous ac- 
counts of the meetings of his Dante Club all bear witness to his 
seeking and using, when it seemed advisable, their comments upon 
his version of the Divina Commedia. He used also to submit his : 
youthful efforts to his father, no easy-going critic, and in one of the 
published letters wrote that he would not be wounded by criticism. 
If one may judge from the few letters which his father wrote, the 
elder Longfellow availed himself to the full of his son’s permis- 
sion."* In his journal, he mentions 


proof-sheets of “Evangeline” all tattooed with Folsom’s marks. How 
severe he is! But so much the better."* 


He was himself, however, averse to the expression of criticism, and 
before he was thirty-five had ceased all critical writing. Friends 
recall that he could with difficulty be induced to express a critical 
opinion concerning other poets. He does express an antipathy to 
that “censorious criticism which seeks for defects rather than excel- 
lencies” ;7* and in his recorded Table-talk is the remark that 


sometimes a single felicitous expression or line in a poem saves it from 
oblivion."* 


Underwood recounts an interesting incident indicative of his atti- 
tude toward censorious criticism: 


At a social gathering a poem recently published was picked to pieces 
amid shouts of laughter, in which it was observed Longfellow did not 
join. A few minutes later, taking up the despised poem and selecting 


™ Ars Poetica, vv. 386-388. 

™S. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, I, 59. 

™ Tbid., Il, 86. Ibid., Il, 186. 

™S. Longfellow, Final Memorials, p. 373. Cf. Ars Poetica, vv. 46-48, 319-322. 
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here and there a good line or phrase, like one looking for flowers rather 
than nettles, he said: “After all, young gentleman, the man who has 
thought these beautiful things cannot be utterly ridiculous!”*® 


In this kindly attitude, all too rare in artistic natures, Longfellow is 
strikingly like Horace, who says: 


Faults there are which we can gladly pardon; for the string does not 
always yield the sound which hand and heart intend, but when you call 
for a flat often returns you a sharp; nor will the bow always hit whatever 
mark it threatens. But when the beauties in a poem are more in number, 
I shall not take offence at a few blots which a careless hand has let drop, 
or human frailty has failed to avert."® 


“Nowadays,” says Stedman, writing in 1875, “we have Homer 
and Horace by heart.”*7 As was mentioned above, Horace’s com- 
mon sense has a tendency to become part and parcel of the mental 
constitution of those who read him. It is unlikely that Horace was 
often the subject of Longfellow’s thoughts. He had, however, 
found easy the reading and acquiring of every line and every ode, 
while at Bowdoin; and in after life he gave ample evidence that he 
had not forgotten Horace. It is hardly unreasonable to assume that 


the ideas on life and letters which Horace imparted to Longfellow 
as a youth exerted a governing influence upon him in later life, and 
molded for the better his literary work. 


 [bid., p. 351. 
8 Ars Poetica, vv. 347-353- 
™ Stedman, Victorian Poetry, p. 204. 
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BOWDLER AND THE WHALE 


Some Notes on the First English and American Editions of 
Moby-Dick 
WILLIAM S. AMENT 
Scripps College 


Moby-Dick? Now you are talking. That is our one great contribution 
to literature. I have the English edition in three volumes, which was 
published in London in 1851, and the New York edition in one, published 
in the same year. It is said that the three-volume edition is shorter than 
the one-volume edition. It would be interesting to compare the differences 
between the two texts and discover what, if anything, is omitted. 


YEAR before A. Edward Newton, the genial bibliophile, ex- 
pressed these opinions in The Atlantic Monthly of October, 
1931, the collation of the two first editions’ of Moby-Dick had al- 
ready been undertaken. The study was prompted by the brief 
passage in Sadleir’s Excursions in Victorian Bibliography which ex- 
plains that the first English edition “was published on October 18, 


1851. The English edition predates the American one,” and that 
Moby-Dick “was expurgated for publication in England, the Amer- 
ican text containing thirty-five passages not included in Bentley’s 
edition.” What passages were omitted, what other changes were 
made, and why? Such answers to these questions as may be of gen- 
eral interest are herewith summarized. 

During many months of 1850 and 1851 Herman Melville was 
intensely preoccupied as a stoker and cook in broiling in hell-fire 
the great White Whale. As early as December 12, 1850, the concen- 
tration of his absorbed vision and the flickering of the flames had 
begun to affect his nerves and his eye-sight. His letter of that date 
to his friend and publisher, Evert Duyckinck, “is literally scrawled 
unevenly across the paper, misspelled, and in parts almost illegible.” 
“I am writing this by candle light” he scribbles, “an uncommon 


1 First American editions were made available by the courtesy of Professor E. C. Lincoln 
of Pomona College and of the Henry E. Huntington Library at San Marino. A copy of the 
first English edition was secured with special research funds by the Library of Claremont 
Colleges. 

*Meade Minnigerode, Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville and a Bibliography 
(New York: Edmund Byrne Hackett: The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc., 1922), p- 69. 
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thing with me—and therefore my writing won’t be very legible, 
because I am keeping one eye shut and wink at the paper with the 
other.” Later he writes: “I only wish that I had more day-time to 
spend out in the day; but like an owl I steal about by twilight, owing 
to the twilight of my eyes.”* 

With tired eyes Melville desperately set to work to cook the tail 
of his fabulous leviathan. In the heat of early summer he went to 
New York to push ahead on his manuscript and presumably to read 
proof. By June 29, 1851, he was back at Arrowhead (his home near 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts) for a rest. “The Whale is only half 
through the press; for, wearied with the heat and dust of the Baby- 
lonish brick-kiln of New York, I came back to the country to feel 
the grass, and end the book reclining on it, if I may.”* But “the 
calm, the coolness, the silent grass-growing mood in which a man 
ought always to compose [and read proof ],—that, I fear, can seldom 
be mine.”® Even in the country by evening “I feel completely done 
up, as the phrase is.” Nevertheless “in a week or so, I go to New 
York, to bury myself in a third-story room, and work and slave on 
my Whale, while it is driving through the press. That is the only 
way I can finish it now,—I am so pulled hither and thither by 
circumstances.”® 

These were the conditions under which one of the great books 
of the nineteenth century was written and published. The author 
was on the verge of a nervous break-down; his copy was-being set 
up before the manuscript was completed; proof must have been read 
under great pressure. Accordingly a perfect text could scarcely be 
expected. On the other hand, the book would most certainly show 
the idiosyncrasies of the author even better than one based on a 
manuscript revised at the author’s leisure after second and third 
thoughts. Just such a text we have in the first American edition, 
published in the late fall of 1851 by Harper and Brothers. 

Apparently each section of the manuscript as it came from Mel- 
ville’s pen was set up by the printers for Harper and Brothers, who, 
in turn, immediately shipped the proof sheets to Richard Bentley in 

* Ibid., p. 73. 

“Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York: George H. Doran 


Co., 1921), p. 319. 
5 Ibid., p. 321. * Ibid. 
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London for such editing as might seem desirable there. Meanwhile 
Melville, in spite of his evident fatigue, read his own proof, and 
probably on account of his condition, delayed the Harper publica- 
tion. The addition of the “Epilogue,” which appears only in the 
American.edition, was evidently an afterthought, appended after the 
last proofs had been mailed to England. 

I have found no statement that the English edition was edited 
from proof sheets of the American, but there seem to be good rea- 
sons for this assumption. Positive but circumstantial evidence that 
proof sheets served as copy for the English edition is furnished by 
the text itself. For instance, the English editor failed to correct the 
expression to run a muck, which consequently appears in both edi- 
tions.’ In succeeding paragraphs A prints forty-barrel-bulls and 
Forty-barrel-bull; B fails to correct the inconsistency in capital- 
ization.* Such items would seem to have a common origin in the 
proof sheets, and to have escaped correction in both editions. But 
such oversights are exceptional. 

Bentley’s copy-reader revised the text and attempted to system- 
atize the somewhat irregular punctuation, to correct American or 
accidental misspellings, and to omit crude or blasphemous passages. 
He did not hesitate to rewrite whole sentences. In the English edi- 
tion there are, as Mr. Sadleir® has pointed out, thirty-five omissions; 
that is, thirty-five omissions of a sentence or more in the text itself, 
or thirty-seven, counting an omitted foot-note and the important 
“Epilogue.” In addition, there are approximately 150 omissions or 
changes of less than a sentence in length, and innumerable changes 
in spelling, punctuation, and style. In Chapter XVI alone I find 
106 variations in the details of composition. 

Proof-reading thus at leisure, the English editor should have pro- 
duced a text which would have been a great improvement over the 
original, if not a unique example of flawless composition and print- 
ing. But alas for human frailty, the changes are not always improve- 
ments; there are stupidities and misunderstandings; and a small crop 
of misprints add to the evidence of human fallibility. 

"A, 283, 20; B, II, 99, 1. Im citing the two editions the American (A) will always 
precede the British (B). The numbers stand for volume, page, and line. 


PA, 439, 14-19; B, Ii, 26, 22-28. 
* Michael Sadleir, Excursions in Victorian Bibliography (London: Chaundy & Co., 1922). 
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On the other hand, the American edition omits a characteristic 
note on the word To gally, or gallow, has a number of typographical 
errors, is full of inconsistencies in the details of style and spelling, 
and needs careful and systematic proof-reading. In reprints some of 
the obvious errors are silently corrected; while as silently a few other 
mistakes are added. For instance, Albert and Charles Boni’s “Au- 
thorized Uniform Edition of Herman Melville,” probably as good a — 
reprint as there is, makes such mistakes as: dumb bloating for dumb 
gloating’® and “in the bowels of the boat” for bows." 

Many of the differences between English and American usage, 
or mere word changes, invite discussion. For instance, was Hosea 
Hussey’s Inn named the Try Pots or the Twy Pots? But dozens of 
such questions of punctuation, spelling, or unimportant verbal sub- 
stitutions must here be passed over. The English editor was not 
satisfied with such routine matters. He was inspired with the spirit 
of the Reverend Doctor Thomas Bowdler. Girding up his loins and 
gripping his blue pencil, he waded into the blubber and “Bible- 
leaves” and carved out sixty passages of from one word to a par- 
agraph or chapter. 

Every reference to the Bible not strictly reverential in tone must 
be slashed: Poor Paul must appear as St. Paul;'* God, as the Al- 
mighty;'* Providence, as those three mysterious ladies;* that’s Chris- 
tianity, as that’s the right sort.* Abraham,** Lazarus,"* Elijah,”® 
Jonah,’® Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego,?® the two orchard 
thieves,”* the archangel Gabriel,?* Herr Alexander,”* Jove,?* Tar- 
quin,?* the XXXIX Articles,”* the Congregational Church,”” Lents 
and Ramadans,”* and even missionaries and paté-de-foie-gras*°—, 

* Boni edition, p. 168, 1. 59. ” A, 13, 30; B, I, 18, 26; etc. three times. 

™ Boni edition, p. 259, |. 14. ” A, 475, 7; B, Ill, 179, 5. 

A, 10, 9; B, % 14, 17. ae” 5, 20; B, I, 7, 20. 

a 118, 14; B, I, 170, 18. 7A, 5, 3; B, I, 7> 5- 

4 A, 6, 6; B, I, 8, 16. * A, 36, 33; B, I, 53, 10. 

%® A, 330, 1; B, Il, 168, 7. * A, 41, 3; B, I, 58, 29. 

ms 347, 19; B, Il, 193, 17- *A, 594, 13-20; B, Ill, 254, 19. 

7 A, 254; B, Hl, 56, 2. * A, 76, 7; B, I, 109, 29. 

8 A, 331, 32; B, Il, 170, 29. * A, 98, 17-99, 11; B, I, 142, 8. 

* A, 96, 12; B, I, 139, 24. 

“Cannibals? Who is not a cannibal? I tell you it will be more tolerable for the 
Fegee that salted down a lean missionary in his cellar against a coming famine; it will be 
more tolerable for that provident Fegee, I say, in the day of judgment, than for thee, 
civilized and enlightened gourmand, who nailest geese to the ground and feastest on their 
bloated livers in thy paté-de-foie-gras.” (A, 335, 17; B, II, 176, 2.) 
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are too sacred to be mentioned or expatiated upon in a somewhat 
ironical whale story. 

Profanity and impropriety are equally taboo: damned becomes 
d—d and blast, b—t. Unmentionables were doubly unmentionable 
when worn by a cannibal.*° References to Nature, “painting like 
the harlot,”** to “bridegroom clasp” and “that matrimonial sort of 
style,”** to Queequeg’s “skill in obstetrics,”** to “the back parts, or 
tail” of the whale,** to Leviathan’s “amorous errors,”** to odors “like 
the left wing of the day of judgment,”** to “bridegrooms new- 
leaped from out the daintiest Holland”**—these are too much for the 
English editor. 

The touch of madness at the end of Chapter XCIX** is omitted 
in spite of its echo of Chaucer; Ahab has it, “God goes ’mong the 
worlds blackberrying”; while the Pardoner recked never when that 
his audience 

been beryed, 
Though that hir soules goon a-blakeberyed. 


Most of these omissions are entirely uncalled for and simply serve 
to flatten out the full-flavored ironic humor of the original. Most 


unnecessary, to an American, seems the omission of Chapter XXV, 
in which our whimsical Ishmael speculates on the “coronation stuff” 
with which “a king’s head is solemnly oiled.” Perhaps the proof- 
reader discerned in this a certain lése majesté (or even blasphemy), 
as he evidently did in the invocation of the “great democratic 
God,”*® and the ascription of one half of the universe to the devil.*° 

Inevitably such Bowdlerization spoils the literary effect of many 
passages. “Moody stricken Ahab stood before them with a cruci- 
fiction on his face” is diluted to “with an apparently eternal anguish 
in his face,”** a locution which clearly ruins the simple figure and 
rhythm of the original. Similarly the whimsical humor of the fol- 
lowing passage is completely lost in the paraphrase: “High times, 
indeed, if unprincipled young rakes like him [the pert young Levi- 

A, 17, 17; B, I, 24, 6. A, 217, 5; B, I, 312, 12. 

* A, 30, 7 and 19; 58, 34; B, I, 43, 9 and 25; 85, 2. 

A, 383, 7; B, Il, 246, 8 ff. 

* A, 422, 10; B, II, 303. * B, III, Chapter XIII. 

* A, 438, 23; B, Ill, 25, 20. * A, 128, 15; B, I, 183, 28. 


* A, 417, 19; B, Il, 72, 9. “ A, 203, 8; B, I, 292, 29. 
* A, 476, 30; B, Ill, 81, 12. “ A, 136, 28; B, I, 196, 13. 
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athan] are to be permitted to invade the sanctity of domestic bliss; 
though do what the Bashaw [the old bull whale] will, he cannot 
keep the most notorious Lothario out of his bed; for, alas! all fish 
bed in common.” B has it: “he cannot always frustrate the most 
notorious Lothario; for, alas! all fish have very vague ideas of the 
connubial tie.”*? The omission of the following grimly ironical 
passage from the description of the “Shark Massacre”** is certainly 
unfortunate: 


“Queequeg no care what god made him shark,” said the savage, agoniz- 
ingly lifting his hand up and down: “wedder Fegee god or Nantucket 
god; but de god wat made shark must be one dam Ingin.” 


If, as I suspect, the “Epilogue” failed to reach Bentley in time for 
the hasty printing, only one important cut remains to be explained. 
And indeed this is the only one which might have been considered 
by Melville himself: 


Oh, immortal infancy, and innocency of the azure! Invisible winged 
creatures that frolic all around us! Sweet childhood of air and sky! how 
oblivious were ye of old Ahab’s close-coiled woe! But so I have seen little 
Miriam and Martha, laughing-eyed elves, heedlessly gambol around their 
old sire; sporting with the circle of singed locks which grew on the marge 
of that burnt-out crater of his brain.** 


Starbuck has a wife (Mary) and child (a son) of his youth, and 
Captain Ahab has a wife and boy of his old age. Isn’t it a touch 
too much for Ishmael to have two daughters, and to de depicted as 
an old man with a burnt-out crater of a brain? Or are Miriam and 
Martha supposed to be the daughters of Ahab? Bentley’s editor 
evidently thinks so; because he amends Starbuck’s statement: “thine, 
sir, are the wife and child of thy . . . old age” to “the wife and 
children of thy ... old age.”** But on the preceding page Ahab has 
already said: “I see my wife and my child in thine eye.” Thus 
Miriam and Martha seem to belong to the speaker, who uses no 
quotation marks for his J and must therefore be Ishmael. Nowhere 
else is there a hint that Ishmael is old or that his brain is burnt-out. 
“Some years ago—never mind how long precisely—” he started on 


“ A, Chapter LXXXVIII; B, III, 24, 9. “ A, 597, 4-10; B, III, 258, 3. 
“ A, Chapter LXVI. “ A, 599, 16; B, III, 261, 7. 
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his tour of the watery world. Melville himself was only thirty-two 
in August, 1851, and had been married just four years; his son Mal- 
colm was two years old. It is probable that at the end of his task 
of writing Moby-Dick he felt as if the crater of his brain had been 
burnt out; but he certainly had a shock of fine dark hair and not a 
circle of singed locks. 

At the end of this brief study, based on evidence which can only 
be summarized here, the following conclusions seem obvious: 

1. The first American edition comes nearest to embodying Mel- 
ville’s final judgment; but fails in as far as it shows inconsistencies 
and inaccuracies in textual detail. Evidences of Melville’s fatigue 
are not lacking, but must probably be overlooked, or corrected with 
extreme care, since no one wishes to fall into the pit dug by the 
English editor. 

2. The first English edition is an uninspired revision of the proof 
of the American. Many of the corrections of details are improve- 
ments, but most of the major changes are a weakening or unwar- 
ranted Bowdlerization of Melville’s highly colored style. At pres- 
ent it serves somewhat better as a text for children’s editions, as in- 
deed it does in the case of the one published by Dodd, Mead and 
Company in 1923, and illustrated by Mead Schaeffer. But the Eng- 
lish edition has more typographical errors than the American. 

3. Melville had in America fully as much freedom to print mat- 
ter that might cause criticism from the “Puritans of the Victorian 
Age,” as he would have had in England. Certainly Harper gave 
him the greatest freedom, while Bentley printed a much expurgated 
text. If these editions are any evidence, the English publishers and 
readers were more prudish than the American. If Melville’s en- 
vironment is to be blamed for any of his spiritual difficulties, that en- 
vironment was rather the general condition of the English-speaking 
world, or the Western world, for that matter, than a merely local 
handicap. 

4. Astandard text of Moby-Dick, edited with judgment and care, 
should be established, for the permanent use of students and lovers 
of this undoubted classic of American literature. 

5. An edition of Melville’s complete works, including his letters, 
establishing a standard text throughout, should be published by Har- 
per and Brothers or some other American publisher. The only ap- 


| 
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proximately complete edition (that by Constable, London, 1922- 
1924) has been for some time out of print. The only satisfactory crit- 
ical text of Melville that I am acquainted with is Pierre, edited by 
Robert S. Forsythe for the series “America Deserta” and published 
by Alfred A. Knopf in 1930. Professor Forsythe’s sane and con- 
sistent standardization of the text is a model for future editors. 
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SENSIBILITY IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICAN DRAMA 


HERBERT R. BROWN 
Bowdoin College 


T WAS the lament of an eighteenth-century moralist that “plays 

and romances” were “more read than the History of the Blessed 
Jesus.”* Plays heralded as “Moral Lectures” and novels disguised 
as “Moral Tales Founded on Truth” point to the common influences 
under which these two forms developed. Our native dramatists, as 
well as our novelists, turned to didactic and sentimental models for 
their inspiration. 

Sheridan boldly challenged, but failed to dethrone “the Goddess 
of the woeful countenance—the Sentimental Muse.” Sentimentality 
reigned triumphant on the English stage from 1760 to 1800, the 
period of the beginnings of our native professional drama.? The 
provincial stage in America was largely given over to London suc- 
cesses. William Dunlap, anxious to encourage native talent, ad- 
mitted that “the favorites of England were the favorites of Amer- 
ica.”* That many of these favorites were writers of the sentimental 
school there is abundant evidence. The repertoire of Hallam’s com- 
pany in 1752 included plays of Lee, Otway, Rowe, Cibber, Addison, 
Steele, Lillo, Philips, and Moore.* In New York in 1753 at the be- 
ginning of that city’s first important theatrical season, Hallam 
placated public opposition by insisting upon “the Instructive and 
Elegant” elements in the plays and offered, significantly enough, 
Steele’s The Conscious Lovers for the first two performances. The 
ascendency of the sentimental over the true comic spirit may be 
seen in the preference of Senator William Maclay, who saw The 

*Samuel Davies, Religion and Patriotism: The Constituents of a Good Soldier (Phil- 
adelphia, 1755), p. 29. 

*Ernest Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensibility (Cambridge, 1925), p. 267. Sheridan 
abandoned “true comedy” in 1779 and left the field to Cumberland, Holcroft, and the 
younger George Colman, writers in the sentimental tradition. It is significant that both 
Sheridan and Dunlap adapted Kotzebue’s sentimental Menschenhass und Reu in 1798. 

* William Dunlap, 4 History of the American Theatre (New York, 1832), p. 67. 

‘ “George Seilhamer, A History of the American Theatre (Philadelphia, 1888), pp. 28, 
46-47. 


*The New York Mercury, July 2, 1753. The play was “repeated again by desire” 
within a month. See Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1927), I, 56. 
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School for Scandal in 1789. “I never liked it; indeed I think it an 
indecent representation before ladies of character and virtue... . I 
wish we had seen The Conscious Lovers or some one that inculcated 
more prudential manners.”* 

The popularity of sentimental plays is attested on every side. 
Lee, Otway, Steele, Lillo, and Moore were extolled for their power 
to expand “the narrowest hearts” and to drop “the pitying tear.”* 
A critic in The American Magazine was ready to “place Vergil, 
Shakespeare, Racine, and all the poets that ever existed, below Ot- 
way” in his mastery of the feelings. “When poor Monimia fills the 
theatre with her moan . . . what eye is not swoln with tears? what 
breast does not burst with sighs . . . what heart does not crack with 
overwhelming grief?”® The Virginia Gazette was grateful that “a 
new comedy The Brothers, written by Mr. Cumberland, author of 
the approved West Indian is now in rehearsal and will soon make 
its appearance in our theatre; also that False Delicacy is in great for- 
wardness.”® George Barnwell was received with great approval in 
Charleston as early as 1736.°° The Rev. Dr. Cooper, Provost of 
King’s College, assured the citizens of New York in 1773 that George 
Barnwell contained “No thought that modesty would blush to 
hear.”** In 1796 it had a presentation in Providence, where “it con- 
tinued to be acted at least once every winter by reason of the moral 
influence it was supposed to exert over the minds of youth.”** Ed- 
ward Moore’s The Gamester was heard with “infinite pleasure” by 
a correspondent to The South Carolina Gazette in 1766, who com- 
mended its appeal to the feelings and approved its moral: “Want 
of Prudence is want of Virtue!”** More striking evidence of the 


* Journal of William Maclay, quoted by Paul Leicester Ford in Washington and the 
Theatre (New York, 1899), p. 36. 

* Prologue at the opening of the theater on Cruger’s Wharf, N. Y., January 1, 1759. 
(Dunlap Society Publications, No. 3, New York, 1887, pp. 3-4.) 

*The American Magazine (New York), I, 642 (August, 1788). 

° The Virginia Gazette, January 23, 1772. 

*Eola Willis, The Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century (Columbia, S. C.), p. 33. 
Evans lists four American editions of The London Merchant, or the History of George 
Barnwell between 1774 and 1788. For the possible influence of Lillo’s adaptation of Arden 
of Feversham (produced in 1759) on the plot of Nicholas Bidwell’s domestic tragedy, The 
Mercenary Match (1784), see O. S. Coad, “An Old American College Play,” Modern 
Language Notes, XXXVII, 157-163 (March, 1922). 

™ Dunlap, op. cit., pp. 33-34- 

™ George O. Willard, A History of the Providence Stage (Providence, R. I., 1891) p. 30. 

* Willis, op. cit., p. 52. 
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power of The Gamester is cited in The Literary Museum for 1797 in 
an account of a performance at Worcester, where “An elderly 
French lady” whose son was given to gaming interrupted the play. 
“The picture worked so forcibly on her feelings, that she exclaimed 
aloud . . . “Wretch that thou art, don’t kill the child! I will take it 
home with me!’”** The New York Post Boy in 1750 saw in the pop- 
ularity of Addison’s Cato proof “that the Taste of this Place is not 
so much vitiated . . . but that they can prefer a Representation of 
Virtue to those of a loose Character.”*® Jenny, the maid of Maria in 
Royall Tyler’s The Contrast, testified to the vogue of The Maid of 
the Mull, Bickerstaffe’s sentimental adaptation of Pamela.’* Rich- 
ardson’s Mr. B. is transformed into the model Lord Aimworth, 
whose exquisite sensibility was rewarded by the distinguished tears 
of “the great and good Washington,” who “manifested his appro- 
bation of this interesting part of the opera by the tribute of a tear.”2* 
Felicia might well exclaim in The American Magazine in 1788: 
“These sentimental plays, which are now so much in vogue, are ser- 
mons in dialogue . . . if they are not a true picture of life, they shew, 
at least, what.life itself ought to be.”** 

The didacticism of the English sentimental plays and the pre- 


vailing moral tone of American fiction of the eighteenth century 
are reflected in our native drama. Francis Hopkinson’s prologue to 
The Masque of Alfred (1756-7) assures his audience the piece con- 
tains “No word but what an Anchorite might speak,” 


In every scene the Moral is divine, 
And Truth and Mercy breathe in ev'ry Line.’® 


Mrs. Mercy Warren’s dramatic compositions had piety as well as 
patriotism to commend them. Her “first wish is to throw a mite 
into the scales of virtue.”*° In her preface to The Sack of Rome she 


“The Literary Museum (West Chester, Penn.), I, 232 (May, 1797). 

™ The New York Post Boy, September 17, 1750. 

* Royall Tyler, The Contrast (Wilbur Edition, Boston, 1924), Act Ill, Sc. i. A song 
from The Maid of the Mill is included in the anonymous The Better Sort, Sc. iv, p. 22 
(Boston, 1789). 

™ The Federal Gazette, November 17, 1792. Quoted by Ford, op. cit., p. 47. 

“The American Magazine (New York, N. Y.), I, 793 (October, 1788). 

* Francis Hopkinson, The Masque of Alfred. Performed at the College of Philadelphia, 
1756-7. 

* Mercy Warren, The Sack of Rome, a Tragedy (Boston, 1798), p. 12. 
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assured the public that in “Theatrical amusements . . . in an age of 
taste and refinement, lessons of morality, may perhaps, be as success- 
fully enforced from the stage as by modes of instruction, less cen- 
sured by the severe. ...”** In the preface to The Ladies of Castile she 
again announced her desire “only to cultivate the sentiments of the 
public and private virtue in whatsoever falls from her pen.”** The 
public was asked to “bless the efforts of a moral stage” at the open- 
ing of the New Theatre in 1794 in Philadelphia.** Mrs. Murray 
hailed the opening of the Boston Theatre in 1798 in The Gleaner, 
“Virtue will then be adorned with all her native loveliness, and vice 
exhibited, deformed and mishapen. . . .”** 

Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith at the opening of the Park Theatre in 
New York in 1798 sounded the call for 


A native Holcroft—Sovereign of the Stage— 
To perfect morals form a future age.?® 


Mrs. Rowson’s Slaves in Algiers was written “. . . to place the social 
virtues in the fairest point of view, and hold up, to merited con- 
tempt and ridicule their opposite vices.”** A similar aim was voiced 
in the prologue to David Humphreys’s The Widow of Malabar, 


“To purge the passions and refine the sense.”**_ The chief concern 
of the translator of Athaliah, a Tragedy, was stated in the epilogue, 


But rather, shunning trite theatric tricks, 
I wish a moral in your minds to fix.?* 


William Dunlap’s first effort in tragedy, Leicester, acted in 1794, 
was penned to praise “The blessings that from Truth and Courage 
spring.”*® Realworth, the hero of Murdock’s The Beau Metamor- 
phized, has a choice sentiment for every occasion, “Never be 
ashamed to tell the Truth . . . lying is a key that unlocks the first 


™ Tbid., p. 11. 

™ Mercy Warren, The Ladies of Castile (Boston, 1790), p. 101. 

™ Opening Addresses in Dunlap Society Publications (New York, 1887), pp. 3-4. 

™ Judith Sargent Murray, The Gleaner (Boston, 1798), I, 228. 

™ Dunlap Society Publications, op. cit., p. 21. 

* Susanna Rowson, Slaves in Algiers (Philadelphia, 1794), pp. i-ii. 

* David Humphreys, The Widow of Malabar (New York, 1790), Prologue. 

* Prologue to the Translation of Athaliah (New York, 1790). Reprinted in The Widow 
of Malabar, p. 177. 

* William Dunlap, Leicester (New York, 1807, acted 1794), p. 150. 
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door that leads to vice.”*° The author of The Better Sort hoped 
“To improve your morals, more than win applause.”** The moral 
of Orlando is quite specific: “Remember parents, heaven, as bless- 
ings sent Children.”** The author of Columbia and Britannia spoke 
for most of his fellow dramatists when he held that their chief aim 
was “to hold up Virtue or virtuous actions, in a beautiful point of 
light—and, to represent Vice in its most odious colours.”** 

The sympathy for humanitarian reforms which in the English 
sentimental drama accompanied the didactic appeals, also had its 
counterpart in our native plays. Major Camden in The Traveller 
Returned eulogized General Washington for “his suitable sympathy 
with the unfortunate of every description.”** Colonel Manly’s re- 
fusal to meet Dimple on the field of honor in The Contrast echoes 
Bevil’s similar attitude towards dueling in The Conscious Lovers. 
“The reputation of my life does not depend upon the breath of a 
Mr. Dimple. . . . I have the good laws of my country to protect me 
from the attempts of an assassin.”** The Triumphs of Love is praised 
by a New York critic in 1795 for “its sentiments that do honour to 
the writer’s heart, both as man and citizen, on several interesting 
topics, such as negro slavery. . . .“** Extravagance in taste and 
money is deplored in The Better Sort: “She who cherishes in her 
bosom a passion for extravagance, will find she nurtures a viper to 
sting her to the heart.”** The patriotic Yorick frowned upon 
“Duelling, gaming and guzzling” as “anti-Federal.”** The Repub- 
lican heroine of Sans Souci laments the evils of gaming in Boston: 
“I could hardly refrain from tears when I entered the Hall.”** 
Semblance in Dunlap’s Tell Truth and Shame the Devil declared, 
“The feelings of humanity are banished from the gamester’s heart.”*° 
Colonel Duncan, Dunlap’s experiment in American Shandyism, is 


® J. Murdock, The Beau Metamorphized (Philadelphia, 1800), Act Il, p. 44. 

™ Anon., The Better Sort (Boston, 1789), p. vii. 

W. C. White, Orlando: Parental Persecution (Boston, 1797). 

* Anon., Columbia and Britannia (New London, Connecticut, 1787), p. 3. 

“Judith Sargent Murray, The Traveller Returned (Boston, 1798), Act I, p. 122. 

* Tyler, op. cit., Act V, Sc. i. 

* Strictures on The Triumphs of Love (from Mr. Bache’s paper, New York, May 25, 
1795). Reprinted in Murdock’s The Beau Metamorphized (Philadelphia, 1800), p. xvi. 

* Anon., The Better Sort (Boston, 1789), Act I, Sc. i, p. 13. 

™ Ibid., Act 1, Sc. v, p. 32. 

* Anon., Sans Souci (Boston, 1785), Act II, Sc. i, pp. 11-12. 

“William Dunlap, Tell Truth and Shame the Devil (New York, 1797), Act I, p. 18. 
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praised by Cartridge as the true humanitarian: “He is not one of 
those who, while they weep for the fate of a fly, a sparrow, or a 
kitten, will turn a deaf ear to the plaints of the widow and orphan 
. .. he saves from sorrow all that fall in his way—the man as well 
as the insect.”** Further sentiment against dueling is voiced by 
Worthy in Occurrences of the Times: “TI shall ever esteem myself 
happy in having it in my power to prevent the shedding of human 
blood.”*? The incompatibility between slavery and sensibility is 
proclaimed in The Triumphs of Love. Friendly releases his’ slave 
Sambo in an ecstatic outburst: “Tell me, ye sensualists, what are all 
your luxuriant gratifications, compared with the exalted sensations 
of doing a generous act?”** Friendly’s concern for distress is typical 
of the sentimental hero: “The man who cannot feel for the misfor- 
tunes or afflictions of his fellow creatures, is unworthy of the com- 
mon benefits of human nature.”** Realworth in The Beau Met- 
amor phized decries race prejudice: “O, that mankind would enforce 
it upon their hearts, that they are but one great family, and instead 
of destroying each other, would unite in promoting their general 
happiness. . . .”*° Miss Sprightly leads efforts for the amelioration of 
poverty by leading in subscriptions for charity.“ The general of 
the French forces in The Widow of Malabar praises “Humanity” as 
“The first and sweetest sentiment of our nature .. . the essence of 
our very being.”** Slaves are freed in Mrs. Rowson’s Slaves in Al- 
giers at the plea of two daughters of sensibility while Olivia eu- 
logizes the time when “the bright eagle, united with the dove 
and olive branch, waves high, the acknowledged standard of the 
world.”** 

The same efforts to gratify feminine fancy that characterized 
eighteenth-century fiction are paralleled in the drama. The author 

“William Dunlap, The Father of American Shandyism (New York, 1789), Act. Il. 
Dunlap’s biographer called the play a “thorough-going sentimental comedy.” See O. S. 
Coad’s William Dunlap (New York, 1917), p. 140. Coad found Dunlap “by nature sus- 
ceptible to sentimentalism, being a moralist and a humanitarian.” 

“ Anon., Occurrences of the Times (Boston, 1789), Act Il, Sc. ii, p. 15. 

“J. Murdock, The Triumphs of Love (Philadelphia, 1795), Act Ill, p. 53. 

“ Ibid., Act IV, p. 75. 

“ J. Murdock, The Beau Metamorphized (Philadelphia, 1800), Act I, Sc. i, p. 26. 

“ Ibid., Act Il, p. 48. 


“David Humphreys, The Widow of Malabar (New York, 1790), Act Ill, Sc. v, p. 147. 
“Susanna Rowson, Slaves in Algiers (Philadelphia, 1794), Act Ill, Sc. vii, p. 72. 
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of The Better Sort turned confidently to the feminine part of the 
audience: 


Ladies, to you we make our first appeal, 
Whose sympathetic hearts well know and feel.*® 


The prologue to Humphreys’s The Widow of Malabar made a sim- 
ilar appeal; “And hail, ye fair, of ev'ry charm possess’d.”*° John 
Parke announced his pastoral drama, Virginia, as “wrote in haste, 
to please the fair.”"** More flattering is White’s dedication of Or- 
lando to “that fairest part of creation . . . confident that if cherished 
by you, it cannot fail of becoming popular, since the general opin- 
ion in works of this kind will ever be guided by your taste, which 
unquestionably is the best criterion.”** It is not surprising that a 
stage which “made a province of the human heart” should make 
one of its chief appeals to 


Ye lovely fair, whose circling beauties shine 
A radiant galaxy of charms divine. 


As in the fiction of the period, these appeals to a large feminine 
audience were often accompanied by a corresponding bias toward 


themes of seduction.** The sentimental Maria in The Contrast la- 
ments “that man should be leagued to destroy that honour upon 
which solely rests his respect and esteem” and concludes that all 
members of her sex “stand in need of a protector, and that a strong 
one, too.”°> Hodgkinson’s The Man of Fortitude is built upon the 
familiar theme of the reformed rake converted by the superior sen- 
timents of the intended victim.°* The same theme is given a more 
romantic setting in Dr. Smith’s Edwin and Angelina, in which a 
lusty count is “lured back to virtue” by Angelina’s exquisite sensi- 


“ Epilogue, op. cit. 

™ Prologue, op. cit. 

™ John Parke, Virginia: A Pastoral Drama (Philadelphia, 1786), p. 323. 

™ White, op. cit., p. i. 

™ Address at the opening of the Federal Street Theatre, Boston, February 4, 1794 
(Dunlap Soc. Pubs., No. 3, New York, 1887, p. 14). 

Tremaine McDowell, “Sensibility in the Eighteenth-Century American Novel,” Studies 
in Philology, XXIV, 383-402 (July, 1927). For an account of the vogue of tales of seduc- 
tion in The Massachusetts Magazine, see my “Elements of Sensibility in the Massachusetts 
Magazine,” American Literature, 1, 286-296 (November, 1929). 

™ Tyler, op. cit., Act I, Sc. ii. 

* John Hodgkinson, The Man of Fortitude (New York, 1807, acted 1797), Act III, p. 28. 
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bility.°* The seduction of Julietta in The Reparation has a warning 
very common in the tales which formed a large share of the reading 
of females: “May the example of the undone Julietta serve as a 
beacon to other females!”** 

The language of sentiment and sensibility reached no higher 
flights in the novels of the period than it attained on the stage. Mrs. 
Murray promised readers of The Gleaner that the Boston dramatic 
season of 1798 would enable her “to cull many a fragrant flower, 
wherewith to compose a boquet, that may throw an agreeable per- 
fume over the leisure hours of the sentimental speculator.”** Charles 
Maitland, hero of Virtue Triumphant and therefore a flower of Mrs. 
Murray’s own nurture, might well grace the most fragrant of The 
Gleaner’s bouquets. All of the attributes of sensibility are his: 
“... in figure, unexceptionable—in grace, inimitable—in mind, the 
model of perfection—firm as integrity—melting with sympathy for 
every child of woe . . . mild as the gentle breath of a Zephyr—can- 
did as mercy—open as the liberal hand of Heaven—and frank as 
young sincerity."°° The Massachusetts Magazine, a shrine for the 
worship of sensibility, reprinted a scene from The Contrast recom- 
mended as “purely sentimental” and hoped it would be “highly ac- 


ceptable.”** Dunlap’s The Father was reprinted entire in the same 
periodical. “In it sentiment, wit and comick humour, are most hap- 
pily blended; nor is that due proportion of the pathetick, which in- 
terests the finer feelings of the human heart, omitted.”® 

Maria and Manly, “with a flow of sentiment meandering through 


their conversation like purling streams in modern poetry,”** were 


not alone in their mastery of the sentimental diction. Mrs. Bloom- 
ville has no patience for scoffers at sentiment: “Why, sooner than I 
would confess myself at odds with sentiment, I would relinquish all 
pretensions to taste, quarrel with benevolence for its benignity, with 
the sun for its brightness, and with Philenia [Mrs. Morton] for the 
captivating charms of her understanding.”** Eliza, a paragon of 

™ Elihu Smith, Edwin and Angelina (New York, 1797), Act. Il, Sc. ii, p. 27. 

“T. P. Lathy, The Reparation (Boston, 1800), Act II, p. 34. 

™ Judith Sargent Murray, The Gleaner (Boston), I (1798), 224. 

® Murray, Virtue Triumphant, Act Il, Sc. iii (The Gleaner, No. LXII, p. 58). 

“| The Massachusetts Magazine (Boston), II (1790), 581. 


* Ibid., October 1, 1789, p. 620. ® Tyler, op. cit., Act II, Sc. i. 
“Murray, Virtue Triumphant, Act Il, Sc. iii, p. 58. 
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sensibility extols the “luxury of wiping the tear from the haggard 
cheek of penury. ...”®° Mr. Sententious in The Better Sort praises 
the dialogue as a “feast of sentiment” and “would to God” he 
“could write these sentiments with a pen of iron on the heart of 
every woman in town.”** William Dunlap was quick to assure the 
public that in his Sterne’s Maria “Sterne’s words were kept for Yor- 
ick, with little variation, and the story of Maria told in his lan- 
guage.”** Nor was the language of sensibility neglected by those 
who used the drama for propaganda in the stirring days of the 
Revolution. Mrs. Mercy Warren’s enemies of independence are also 
scoffers at sentiment. Lord Chief Justice Hazlerod boasts of “A 
heart unfeeling and a stubborn soul.”** Hateall exults “while the 
big tear rools [sic] down the manly cheek” of a friend of American 
freedom.*® Brutus (James Otis) praises “the warm effusion of an 
heart that feels,”*° and glorifies the tears he shed for his bleeding.”™ 
Jonathan Sewall’s Tory piece, A Cure For The Spleen, has praise for 
Trim, the barber, who is converted to the Loyalist cause by Parson 
Sharp: “. . . that silent tear, drop’d over the picture of thy distress’d 
country, does thee an honour which kings might envy, but could 


not confer.”** The diction peculiar to sentimental tales and plays is 
spoken by the heroes of Godfrey’s The Prince of Parthia. Gotzares 
hopes to share his brother’s woes, “To mingle tears, and give him 
sigh for sigh.”** A scene is devoted to Arsace’s apostrophe to that 
“heav’nly virtue” when the heart 


Can feel the sorrows of another’s bosom, 

It dignifies the man: the stupid wretch 
Who knows not this sensation, is an image, 
And wants the feeling to make up a life."* 


© Virtue Triumphant, Act Il, Sc. iii. 

" The Better Sort, Act 1, Sc. viii, p. 4. Henry and Mira are commended to the audience 
by Yorick as “the Conscious Lovers,” Sc. x, p. 47. 

* Odell, op. cit., II, 48. 

™ Mercy Warren, The Group (Boston, 1777), Act I, p. 5. 

Ibid., p. 6. 

™ Mercy Warren, The Adulateur (Boston, 1773), Act Ill, Sc. iii, p. 22. 

[bid., Act I, p. 5. 

™ Jonathan Sewall, A Cure For The Spleen (Tarrytown, N. Y., 1775). Reprinted in 
The Magazine of History, No. 79, New York, 1922, p. 35. 

% Thomas Godfrey, The Prince of Parthia (Philadelphia, 1765), Act V, Sc. i. 

™ Ibid., Act Il, Sc. iii. 
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The tear, a favorite attribute of sensibility, is present everywhere. 
Mrs. Rowson confessed that one of her aims in the drama was “to 
call forth the tear of sensibility.”"* Earl Ethelbert in Edwin and 
Angelina described how “The tears of Emma, silent as they fell,” 
softened his “flinty heart.”** Sifrid, the bandit chief, suffers a tem- 
porary suspension of his faculties when tears overcome him at the 
account of a seduction."* “The sacred dew” leaves few untouched. 
The villain’s tears earn forgiveness from Sifrid, whose eyes fill with 
“fond forgiveness,”** while Angelina’s “only answer is of sighs and 
tears.”"® The sympathetic sensibility so popular in stories of the 
period is possessed by Miss Fenton in Dunlap’s The Father. “In- 
deed, sir . . . the sigh that heaved in your bosom at the recollection 
of your lost friends caused a corresponding burst from the breast of 
your Caroline.”*° Van Rough knows the source of Maria’s sensibility 
in The Contrast: “This comes of your reading your story books, 
your Charles Grandisons, your Sentimental Journals . . . and such 
other trumpery. .. .”** Maria had many sentimental sisters in the 
plays of the time. “Dear, lovelorn, pensive, sentimental, romantic 
Harriet,”*? in The Politician Outwitted, delights in “sentimental 
pleasure,”** and is affected at the tragedy of Zara, giving vent to “the 
exquisite effusions of a susceptible heart.”** John Burk knew his 
audience when he dedicated his Female Patriotism to “that person 
in America who possesses the most amiable heart . . . the most lofty 
and elevated sentiment. .. .”*° The poetry of Hannah More in- 
spired the pastoral drama, The Search after Happiness, in which 
Urania of “each flower makes a lesson to the heart,”** extols the 
comfort of “A soothing tear, a sigh with the distrest”®’ and urges 
“Sweetness and sensibility, devoid of art” as graces “peculiar to the 
female sex.”** With the vogue of sensibility so widespread, it is not 
difficult to understand the unfavorable strictures passed upon the 

™ Susanna Rowson, Slaves in Algiers, Preface, p. i. 

Edwin and Angelina, Act Il, Sc. ix, p. 42. 

™ Ibid., Act I, Sc. iv, p. 21. ™ Ibid., Act Ill, Sc. v, p. 56. 

™ Tbid., Act Il, Sc. ix, p. 44. © The Father, Act I. 

"|" The Contrast, Act I, Sc. ii. 

® Anon. [Samuel Low?], The Politician Outwitted (New York, 1789), Act I, p. 14. 
Ibid., p. 12. Ibid., Act Ill, p. 32. 

John Burk, Female Patriotism (New York, 1798), p. i. 


The Search After Happiness, by a Lady of Connecticut (Catskill, 1794), p. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 6. ® Ibid., p. 18. 
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unfortunate The Wedding in Wales because it lacked “those feeling 
touches and irresistable applications to the human heart.”*® 

The surprisingly effective acting qualities of Royall Tyler’s The 
Contrast and the author’s confession of his debt to The School for 
Scandal have combined, perhaps, to obscure the fundamentally sen- 
timental character of the play.*® 

The heroine is introduced as a “dear sentimentalist.”®* Her mod- 
els are Richardson and Sterne. “Why, she read Sir Charles Grand- 
ison, Clarissa Harlowe, Shenstone and The Sentimental Journal. 
..."®? Van Rough’s testimony is equally pertinent when he attrib- 
utes Maria’s “delicacy” to her reading of “your Charles Grandisons, 
your Sentimental Journals ... and such other trumpery. ...”** The 
sentimental “Death Song of Alknomook” excites the humanitarian 
spirit of Maria, whose “affections” are called forth at the display of 
the “manly virtue of courage ... even in a savage.”®* 

Maria resembles her sentimental sisters of the novels of the period 
in her fear for the preservation of her chastity amid “ten thousand 
temptations.”®* Dimple is called a “Lovelace without his wit” and 
a “Sir Charles Grandison without his generosity.”"°* The hero and 
the heroine are both torn between their love for each other and their 
respect for a father’s consent. Manly’s “noble sentiments” are like 
those of young Bevil in The Conscious Lovers. Each refuses to marry 
without a father’s consent. “You ever ought to consider that man 
unworthy of you who seeks to interest your heart contrary to a 
father’s approbation. A young lady should reflect that the loss of a 
lover may be supplied, but nothing can compensate for the loss of a 
father’s affection.”** 

Manly “has a tear for every pitiful” object and “a heart replete 
with sentiments.”®* Charlotte confides to Maria: “His conversation 
is like a rich, old fashioned brocade,—it will stand alone; every sen- 

* Anon., The Wedding in Wales (Philadelphia, 1799). Stricture reprinted in jacket of 
The Beau Metamorphized (Philadelphia, 1800). 

® Professor Quinn concludes: “It is fortunate, in view of the influences that shaped the 
beginning of the novel in 1789, that it was not to models of a similar character that the 
author of the first American comedy turned.” (Arthur H. Quinn, A History of the American 
Drama, New York, 1923, I, 63.) 

"Tyler, The Contrast, Act I, Sc. i. * Ibid. 

Ibid. Ibid., Act I, Sc. i. 


" Ibid., Act I, Sc. ii. " Ibid., Act IV, Sc. i. 
Ibid. * Ibid., Act Il, Sc. i. 
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tence is a sentiment. . . . I protest his conversation made me as mel- 
ancholy as if I had been at church.”®® In conduct he is a model of 
propriety: “I neither drink nor game. .. .”*°° He puts Dimple to 
shame solely by “the superiority of his sentiments.”*°* As might be 
expected, Manly takes an eloquent stand against the old Bugaboo of 
Seduction: “Can any man, for the trivial gratification of his leisure 
hours, affect the happiness of a whole life!”?°? Maria, whose “senti- 
mental imagination” has been described by Charlotte, needed little 
stimulus to give Manly her hand although he “was not strictly hand- 
some ... he spoke the language of sentiment, and his eyes looked 
tenderness and honour.”*°* Manly again echoes Bevil in his refusal 
to duel despite Dimple’s threat of posting him for a coward.™ 
Charlotte, the scoffer at sentiment, is finally converted in true senti- 
mental fashion, and the curtain falls upon the consummation of her 
earlier wish: “Oh! how I would like to see that pair of penserosos 
together, looking as grave as two sailors’ wives of a stormy night, 
with a flow of sentiment meandering through their conversation like 
purling streams in modern poetry.” 

That the popularity of the play was in large measure a result of 
its appeal to the sentiments may be gleaned from accounts of its 
reception by the public. The New York Daily Advertiser found 
The Contrast to be “certainly the production of a man of genius and 
nothing can be more praiseworthy than the sentiments. . . .”2°° Its 
vogue extended to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Williamsburg, and Bos- 
ton, at which last place it was heralded in 1792 as “A Moral Lec- 
ture.”*°7 Jonathan, our first stage Yankee, was forced to share pop- 
ular applause with the sentimental Maria.°°° In The Worcester 
Magazine there is praise for Manly, “an heroick, sentimental Colo- 
nel”; and the play is commended for “holding high to view in let- 
ters of purest gold, all the virtues of the human heart.”*° The 
author is cited especially for “sentiments which reflect upon him 

* Ibid. 

Ibid. “8 Ibid., Act IV, Sc. i. 

Tbid., Act Ill, Sc. ii. Ibid., Act V, Sc. i. 

Ibid. Ibid., Act Il, Sc. i. 

The New York Daily Advertiser, April 18, 1787. See The Independent Journal, New 
York, May 5, 1787. 

Helen Tyler Brown (ed.), The Contrast, Introduction to Wilbur Ed. (Boston, 1920). 


Ibid., p. xxxii. 
The Worcester Magazine (Worcester, Mass.), lil, 61 (May, 1787). 
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highest honours. . . .”"*° The Contrast, despite its high model, did 
not escape the influence of sentimental comedy popular in England 
and America, and is what, indeed, the New York correspondent of 
The Worcester Magazine called it, “a truly sentimental entertain- 
ment. 97111 

The triumph of sentiment was complete in the closing years of 
the century in both England and America. Sheridan and Dunlap, 
reflecting the popular taste in London and New York, adapted 
Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und Reu in 1798. The immediate success 
of The Stranger, first performed December 10, 1798, saved the tot- 
tering fortunes of the Park Theatre and induced Dunlap to translate 
other plays from the same author.*** The Commercial Advertiser 
testified: “The effect of the pathetic scenes was beyond any example 
within our remembrance . . . on announcing the play of The. Stran- 
ger for the next night, the audience testified their approbation by 
huzzas.”""* The story has episodes familiar to sentimental comedy: 
the reunion of a long separated husband and wife and their final 
reconciliation brought about by the tears of their two small children. 
“If all plays were like this,” wrote the reviewer for The Advertiser, 
“the question of the usefulness of the theatre might be easily decided, 
since no man who witnessed the play can hesitate a moment to ad- 
mit that he came away a better man than he went.”*** 

The last two years of the eighteenth century witnessed one 
adaptation of Kotzebue after another.*** The Monthly Magazine 
noted that “Centuries have elapsed before an author has been so 
much or generally known outside of his native country. . . .”*** 

Ibid. 

1 Ibid. ™ Odell, op. cit., II, 43. 

™ The New York Commercial Advertiser, December 11, 1798. 

™4 Tbid., December 17, 1798. 

™ The Stranger, according to a record compiled from newspapers in New York, was 
acted twelve times during the season, 1798-1799. (See Odell, II, 43.) Dunlap’s version of 
The Natural Son under the title given it in England by Mrs. Inchbald was produced tri- 
umphantly in New York, March 11, 1799, and enjoyed seven performances. Count Ben- 
yowski, the third Kotzebuean adaptation, was acted April 1, 1799. The Italian Father 

fifteen days later. In the season in New York, 1799-1800, the vogue increased. 
For a record of the performances in New York, see Odell, II, 24, 74, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85. It 
is not difficult to agree with Odell when he concludes: “There was something about the 
tone of The Stranger that exactly fitted into the mood of the last years of the Eighteenth 
Century. .. . Tears wetted many handkerchiefs in the theatre and in life.” (Odell, op. cit., 


43.) 
™ The Monthly Magazine (New York, N. Y.), Ill, 453 (July-December, 1800). 
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The reaction set in shortly after the turn of the century. The Adver- 
tiser sighed its relief at the end of the fourteenth Kotzebuean offer- 
ing: “Our stage has been so inundated of late, I had almost said 
disgraced, with the wretched productions of the Holcrofts, Reynold- 
ses, the Mortons, the Kotzebues . . . that it is high time to make a 
stand against the torrent which threatents to vitiate not only taste, but 
morals.”*** Joseph Dennie’s The Portfolio chuckled over a parody 
of Kotzebue, The Benevolent Cut Throat: “It is no less a compliment 
to sound morals, than to correct taste, that, after an unaccountable 
run of popularity, the plays of Kotzebue are now sinking fast into 
oblivion . . . the reign of good taste again revives. . . .”*7* 

If there was anything worse than the reading of novels, in the 
eyes of eighteenth-century moralists, it was, perhaps, the reading of 
plays. It is not surprising that both forms should have had relatively 
late development in America. The Power of Sympathy’*® and Ty- 
ler’s The Contrast appeared within two years of each other. Our 
native dramatists, hardly less than our novelists, found in the appeal 
to sentiment and sensibility a sympathetic response. Both turned to 
didactic and sentimental models for their inspiration. 

™ The Commercial Advertiser (New York), May 19, 1800. 

™ The Portfolio (Philadelphia, Penn.), I (1801), 287. 

™°Dr. Milton Ellis, in a forthcoming article in American Literature, will advance 
evidence to support William Hill Brown’s claims to authorship of The Power of Sympathy, 
formerly attributed to Mrs. Morton. See Emily Pendleton and Milton Ellis, Philenia: The 


Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth Morton, University of Maine Studies, XXXIV, No. 4 
(December, 1931), which is reviewed in this issue of American Literature, pp. 68-69. 
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PHILIP FRENEAU AS POSTAL CLERK 


FRED LEWIS PATTEE 
Rollins College 


HE four years following Freneau’s discharge from the British 

prison ship have been the most obscure area in his biography. 
Immediately following his discharge with “a putrid fever” and 
emaciation to the last degree, he undoubtedly was a convalescent on 
the Freneau estate near Freehold, New Jersey. That was in July, 
1780. When Francis Bailey in April, 1781, established in Philadel- 
phia his Freeman’s Journal, Freneau’s pen awoke with vigor. So 
abundant was his verse and prose in this journal for the next three 
years that I conjectured in my edition of the poet (1902) that he was 
editor of the paper and Bailey the publisher. It was the major 
period of Freneau’s literary activity. In my edition I have described 
with some fulness the work he did in connection with the Bailey 
publishing firm: “It is probable that he assisted Bailey in many 
ways—writing introductions to publications issued by the office and 


preparing various other duties incumbent upon the literary editor of 
a publishing house.” It was during this period that he translated 
and published the Abbé Robin’s New Travels through North 
America. 

Twenty years later, October, 1803, Bailey wrote this letter to 
President Madison: 


My dear sir: The death of Col. Bauman of New York has left the 
Post Office without a Master. I know of no man in the United States 
who would fill the office with more ability, or greater integrity, than 
Philip Freneau. 


There is no evidence in the Madison papers that the President 
answered the letter. Until recently the letter has seemed imper- 
tinent, a mere chance shot by a friend without thought of probable 
especial fitness for the office. But it seems that Freneau had had 
experience in the work. 

In the voluminous mass of letters and manuscripts known as the 
John Paul Jones Collection, there is record of a case of failure by 
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Jones to pay postage on certain letters which concerned the Post 
Office at Portsmouth, N. H. On November 9, 1782, a receipt was 
given Jones by the Philadelphia office, the receipt sigaed by “Philip 
Freneau, Clerk, Postmaster General of the United States.”* 

Just when he left Philadelphia during this period is uncertain. 
On June 24, 1784, however, we find him sailing from Middletown 
Point as master of the brig “Dromilly,” bound for Jamaica. 

So far as I can discover no record exists of the employees of the 
early Post Office before the Federal government was established. 
Freneau’s writings for Bailey’s paper therefore were made in hours 
after his work was closed at the Post Office. 


POE AND CONRADUS 
CORTELL HOLSAPPLE 
Atlantic Christian College 
ARIOUS suggestions have been made as to the accuracy of 
Poe’s cryptograph in “The Gold Bug,” but no one, so far as I 
know, has called attention to the possible connection between the 
story and an article on cryptography by David Arnold Conradus in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1742.' The article presents a series 
of observations on the art of reading ciphers. There are several par- 
ticulars in which Poe’s method of solving his problem is similar to 
that given by Conradus; I cite below the chief of these. 
(1) Poe writes: 
. .. the first question regards the language of the cipher; for the prin- 
ciples of solution, so far, especially as the more simple ciphers are con- 


cerned, depend upon, and are varied by the particular idiom.? 


The language used by Conradus is as follows: 


. . . the Decipherer is to determine what the Language is, in which the 
secret Writing is composed, whether Latin, French, or any other; and by 
this Art are to be discovered the peculiar Characteristics of every Lan- 
guage, which, however the Form of the Characters may be varied, distin- 


* Calendar of John Paul Jones Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. Compiled under 
the direction of Charles Lincoln. 1903. 


*David Arnold Conradus, “Cryptographia Denudata,” The Gentleman’s Magazine, XII 
(1742), 133-135, 185-186, 241-242, 473-475. 
* Poe, Collected Works, ed. J. A. Harrison (New York, 1902), V, 159. 
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guish it from all others, by the Number, Place, Order, Combination and 
Frequency of the Letters.* 


Poe indicates that the solution of the cipher is possible, no matter 
what language may have been used by its author; Conradus gives 
definite rules for the solution of ciphers written in German, Dutch, 
Latin, English, French, Italian, or Greek. 

(2) Poe’s use of the word “cryptograph” in “The Gold Bug” is 
the first occurrence of the word recorded by the Oxford Dictionary; 
but the word “cryptography” is used three times by Conradus on the 
first page of his article, being italicized in each instance.* +The word 
“key” is used by Poe in reference to the cipher; Conradus comments 
on his own use of the same word with reference to the alphabet of 
cryptograms, and gives prominence to the word by placing it in 
italics. 

(3) Poe writes: 

In general, there is no alternative but experiment (directed by probabil- 
ities) of every tongue known to him who attempts the solution until the 
true one is attained.® 


Conradus indicates the same necessity, suggesting that the reader 
begin with Latin, as that language is most frequently used.° 
(4) Beginning the actual solution of the problem, Poe remarks: 


. . « the letter which most frequently occurs is ¢.” 


The first of the propositions given by Conradus is practically 
identical: 


The Letter most frequently occurring is ¢.® 


(5) Poe continues: 


Now, of all words in the language, ‘the’ is most usual; let us see, therefore, 
whether there are not repetitions of any three characters in the same order 
of collocation, the last of them being 8. If we discover repetitions of such 
letters, so arranged, they will most probably represent the word ‘the.”® 


The language of Conradus is as follows: 


The most frequent Word is the.’° 


* Conradus, op. cit., p. 133. * Poe, op. cit., V, 161. 

* Ibid. * Conradus, op. cit., p. 241. 
* Poe, op. cit., V, 159-160. * Poe, op. cit., V, 161-162. 
* Conradus, op. cit., p. 133. * Conradus, op. cit., p. 241. 
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Look for the Word of three Letters that is most frequently met with, 


ending in e; this is 
(6) In commenting on the fact that the cipher before him dif. 
fered from many in that it was not divided into words, Poe writes: 


In such cases I should have commenced with a collation and analysis of 
the shorter words, and, had a word of a single letter occurred, as is most 
likely (a or I, for example), I should have considered the solution as 
assured.** 


Conradus writes: 
Look for Words of one Letter, which are either a or i.18 
The other Letters will be easily collected from Propositions 76 and 77." 


The propositions referred to, 76 and 77, are lists of words composed 

of two or of three letters. 

selecting for this purpose the letter e, which he had already obtained 

by noting the frequency of its occurrence. Conradus indicates that 
(7) Poe also makes use of the doubling of letters in the language, 

the reader should make use of the doubling of symbols, giving the 

combinations // and ss as being found at the end of words.** Poe, 


by the conditions of his cipher, could not use a combination of final 
letters. 

(8) After giving various propositions for the solution of crypto- 
grams, Conradus offers a typical problem, and then gives seven steps 
for the reader to follow.’* Poe uses all of these, except those that 
involve the separation of the cipher into words. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine was one of the most important 
periodicals of its time, and was no doubt widely read in America." 
Moreover, we know that Poe read the magazines both of his own and 
of earlier times, and that he made liberal use of material drawn from 
them both in his criticisms and in his tales.** Whether or not he had 
read this particular article, however, will perhaps never be known; 

Ibid. Ibid. 

™ Poe, op. cit., V, 160. ® Ibid. 

* Conradus, op. cit., p. 241. ™* Ibid. 

™ See, for instance, a discussion of the reading of British material in the South: Grace 
Warren Landrum, “Notes on the Reading of the Old South,” American Literature, Ul, 
60-71 (March, 1931). 

* Killis Campbell, “Poe’s Reading,” University of Texas Studies in English, V (1925), 
166 ff. 
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and in any case, we could not be certain that he owed anything to it. 
While there may very well be some missing links between Conradus 
and Poe, the cumulative effect of the parallels that I have noted at 
least prompts the guess that Poe had not only read the article but 
had actually drawn from it suggestions for his reading of Captain 
Kidd’s cipher. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. Dissertations on InpivipvaL AuTHors: 

Sumner Lincoln Fairfield. M. R. Patterson (Yale). 

Sylvester Judd: The Relation of his Literary Works to the Thought 
of his Time. P. J. Brockway (Maine, master’s thesis). 

Hugh Swinton Legaré. Linda Rhea (Vanderbilt). 

Jack London. Margaret I. Pope (Wisconsin). 

Herman Melville’s Philosophy. Viola C. White (North Carolina). 

The Frank Merriwell Stories: Their Author and their Relation to 
Contemporary Fiction. John L. Cutler (Maine, master’s thesis). 


. Dissertations on Topics or A GENERAL NaTuRE: 
A History of the Histories of American Literature. E. C. Hanold 
(Chicago). 
A Study of the Civil War in American Fiction. Rebecca W. Smith 
(Chicago). 
English Authors’ Opinions of America, 1750-1832. Joseph Jones 
(Stanford). 
The Editorial Policy of The Atlantic Monthly, 1857-1871, with re- 
spect to Fiction. Walter R. Whitney (Maine, master’s thesis). 
The Reception of French Literature in America after 1850. Maria 
Schmid (University of Munich). 
. Dissertations CoMPLETED: 
Kate Chopin. Daniel S. Rankin (Pennsylvania). To be published 
by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 
William Bartram: Interpreter of American Landscape. N. B. Fagin 
(Johns Hopkins). 
Philenia: The Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth Morton. Emily 
Pendleton and Milton Ellis (Maine). Reviewed in this issue of 
American Literature, pp. 68-69. 


Orner Reszarcu In Procress: 

Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Daniel S. Rankin (South Langhorne, 
Penna.). 

The Indian in American Literature. Albert Keiser (Lenoir-Rhyne 

College). 

William Byrd. R. C. Beatty (Teachers College, Memphis). Will 
be published by Houghton Mifflin in April, 1932; he is working 
on Bayard Taylor’s Attitude towards European Travel. 

Messrs. John H. Birss and Robert S. Forsythe write: 
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“The undersigned have undertaken a bibliography of the 
writings, etc., of Herman Melville. It is our hope to make the 
work as complete and accurate, and hence as useful as possible. 
We propose to describe all editions (including revisions and re- 
prints) of Melville’s books and tales published prior to his death, 
and to catalogue all subsequent reprints by title with an indica- 
tion of the source of the text used. We expect, as well, to include 
a calendar of Melville letters, published and unpublished; a 
description of existing manuscripts of the novels and tales; a list 
of portraits of Melville; a catalogue of such books as we can 
learn that Melville possessed; and a list (more or less selective) 
of critical articles upon Melville and his writings. 

“We should welcome, therefore, information regarding the 
above-mentioned matters, particularly in respect to unpublished 
letters and the like. Due credit will be gladly given, of course, 
to all who assist us in our work. Items sent for examination 
will be handled carefully and returned by registered post. Pro- 
fessor Forsythe should be addressed at the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D., and Mr. Birss at 1196 University 
Avenue, New York City.” 


Mr. Cyril Clemens, President of the International Mark Twain So- 
ciety, Webster Groves, Missouri, writes: 


“I am engaged upon a biography of Senator Jeremiah Clem- 
ens of Alabama (1814-1865), soldier, statesman, and author of 
some half a dozen novels very popular in their day. If any of 
your readers have letters or other information about Clemens, 
will they please communicate with me?” 


Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Letsy, Bibliographer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pritenta: The Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth Morton, 1759-1846. 
(University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 20.) By Emily 
Pendleton and Milton Ellis. Orono: The University of Maine. 1931. 
122 pp. Boards, $1.00; paper, .50. 

Mr. Ellis has placed all students of the American novel in his debt by 
clearing Mrs. Sarah Morton of the unsavory charge that she was the 
author of the anonymous novel, The Power of Sympathy, in which is re- 
counted the historic seduction of her sister, Fanny Apthorp, by Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s husband. In the present volume, this vindication of Mrs. Morton 
is for the first time published, although Mr. Ellis has previously read be- 
fore the Modern Language Association a more elaborate discussion of the 
problem, which is soon to be printed. The apocryphal attribution of 
the novel to the pen of “Philenia,” having long stood unchallenged, will 
doubtless linger on in many reference books and in many minds, but its 
falsity is now convincingly and finally revealed. Whether Mr. Ellis will 
be equally successful in his ingenious attempts to prove that William Hill 
Brown was the actual author can be determined only when the case is 
presented in fuller detail than is possible in the present monograph. 

It should be added that the supposed suppression of The Power of 
Sympathy (see Philenia, p. 39) may in reality be another bit of apocrypha. 
The statement of Rebecca Valentine Thompson that her uncle, Brown, 
withdrew the book from circulation and destroyed all remaining copies 
is not in exact accord with the assertions (perhaps erroneous) of Sabin 
that the novel was suppressed by “interested parties” and of Drake that 
“the edition was bought up and destroyed.” It is an established fact that 
Isaiah Thomas, publisher of the novel and at the same time a friend of 
Mrs. Morton, continued to advertise The Power of Sympathy in The 
Massachusetts Magazine for eight months after its publication. This 
hypothetical suppression was likewise ineffectual, because no less than 
eight copies of the novel are now known to exist—a total larger than the 
number of surviving copies of more than one later novel. It would ap- 
pear, then, that, if any suppression took place, it was local and incomplete; 
and that the publisher probably did not withdraw the book from sale. 

To Miss Pendleton, and also to Mr. Ellis, students of American poetry 
are permanently indebted for this definitive account of Mrs. Morton and 
her verse. The authors justly remark that “the amount of information 
regarding her which has proved available is rather surprising.” Even 
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more remarkable is the industry and the intelligence which have salvaged 
these facts from a vast mass of manuscripts, genealogies, local histories, 
memoirs, and periodicals. To this same richness of detail may be at- 
tributed the only unfortunate aspect of this admirable study; namely, an 
occasional tendency to lose perspective and to break the thread of narrative 
by recording minute and unimportant facts, which might perhaps be 
relegated to footnotes. The problems of quotation, citation, and annota- 
tion are handled in sound and workmanlike fashion. A few minor slips 
are always to be expected in any monograph as extensive as Philenia; but 
in this instance, typographical errors, inconsistencies in references, and 
self-contradictions in citations are notably rare and are never misleading. 
Such a work should be welcome to all graduate students in the American 
field, for they may rely on it as a practical guide to methods of investiga- 
tion and to the annotation of material. Furthermore, those who direct 
graduate study will find in Philenia and in earlier numbers of the Uni- 
versity of Maine studies in American literature notable illustrations of the 
genuine contributions to knowledge which result when capable students 
are set to work on concrete, manageable problems. 
The University of Minnesota. Tremaine McDowELL. 


AmeRICAN Writers ON AMERICAN Literature. By Thirty-seven Con- 
temporary Writers. Edited by John Macy. New York: Horace Live- 
right, Inc. 1931. xxii, 539 pp. $5.00. 

A volume perfectly safe, sanitary, and modern. Before one opens the 
covers, one is assured on the dust jacket that it is perfectly “free from 
academic mouldiness.” Opening to the “Introduction,” one learns that 
the origin of the thing was the editor’s conviction that all histories of 
American literature have been failures. They have been one-man affairs, 
and no one man knows, or can know, enough to write such a volume, not 
even the most colossally read of all men, Saintsbury,—Saintsbury with his 
“prodigious vitality and triumph over time.” “It is impossible,” declares 
the editor—who is advertised on the cover of the volume as “Author of 
The Story of the World’s Literature”—“impossible for a man to know 
both ends and the middle of even so brief a literature” as the American. 
Thirty-seven competent specialists he will draft, therefore, for the Hercu- 
lean task. That this relay method already has been tried and has failed 
he is fully aware, but the Cambridge History, he explains, went upon the 
rocks because of a single fundamental error: its chapters were written by 
professors. “The roll of the contributors reads like that of a college fac- 
ulty.” The bibliographies, he rules, alone saved it from inanity. 
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For such a work there must be a competent board of editors, “dis- 
tinguished men of letters,” thirty-seven specialists; and he chooses five 
who had previously served on the Cambridge History board: Professor 
Carl Van Doren, one of its editors, Professor Will D. Howe formerly of 
Indiana, Professor George F. Whicher of Amherst, Professor Percy H. 
Boynton of Chicago, and Mary Austin. Seventeen college professors he 
adds to his board, four from Columbia, four from Harvard, four from 
Chicago, and the rest scattering—nearly one-half of the list. And the 
professors did precisely what they did on the earlier work; the others 
wrote literary articles. 

Five of the thirty-seven may be rated as “distinguished writers”: Mark- 
ham, Garland, Whitlock, William Allen White, Herrick, and Rupert 
Hughes. A volume containing original articles from these men is bound 
to be distinctive, but one cannot read the editor’s introduction without 
sensing his disappointment at the wreckage of his earlier dream. By no 
means is this a history of American literature, despite the chronological 
arrangement of its contents. The professors obeyed him. Kenneth Mur- 
dock of Harvard wrote up the literature of the colonial epoch as he alone 
could do it—a chapter that advances the frontier of the subject. Professor 
Whicher equaled his earlier work on the Cambridge History, as did Boyn- 
ton and Howe. But there was no unity of purpose among the writers, no 
agreement as to “the spirit of American literature,” to use an earlier phrase 
of the editor’s. It had turned, he declared, into.a mere “collection of 
essays,” a sort of critical American Caravan. 

Scattered here and there unquestionably are bits of brilliant criticism, 
enough indeed to place the volume on the handy shelves of literary 
workers. Professor Herrick’s treatment of Henry James, for instance, is 
a masterpiece, definitive, the best chapter in the volume. Garland’s 
reminiscent article upon Howells is readable and informative, a chapter 
destined to appear in a coming Companions on the Trail volume un- 
doubtedly; William Allen White rambles most delightfully through the 
fiction of the eighties and the nineties as he read it in the first editions, a 
chapter, let us hope, in his coming autobiography; and Brand Whitlock 
on the “Orators” is eminently readable. But in the complete spirit of what 
the volume was intended to be there is no chapter in the book (save Pro- 
fessor Herrick’s) so noteworthy as Professor Howard Mumford Jones’s, 
which deals with Longfellow. One would hardly expect in a volume the 
chief mission of which would seem to be the glorification of insurgency 
to find a defense of Longfellow, to find him given his proper setting. A 
chapter done with full knowledge and critical skill. 
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Variety the volume certainly possesses. Each writer treated is set like 
a solitaire alone, often as if the whole of American literature revolved 
about him. Mr. Markham, assigned Poe as his subject, at once bursts into 
rhapsody with superlatives and purple adjectives to the end. Poe’s figure, 
he chants, “casts from our shores the longest shadow across the world”; 
“Poe picked up something earthly and left it chryselephantine”; “From a 
height of exultation he hurls down defiance upon the grim warders of 
death”; “Israfel” “is full of the rush of silver phrases, the careless music 
of a young god.” No mention in the volume of Bryant, who also cast a 
shadow over American poetry, but at the end an exhibition of one hun- 
dred contemporary poets by our latter-day Rufus Griswold Untermeyer 
with positiveness like so many samples of tea by a professional taster. 

The volume as a whole is a piece of journalism, a collection of topics 
assigned by an editor to a staff. Many of them show marks of hasty con- 
struction. Dr. Van Doren merely worked over an old introduction to a 
previous volume; C. Hartley Grattan assigned, for some reason, “Mark 
Twain” as a topic, worked up a college-student essay; Alfred Stanford, 
who has written of sea experiences, was assigned, probably for that reason, 
“Cooper” and as a result touched very little of the man’s work save his 
seamanship. Of the new Cooper emergent now through the work of 
modern scholars he was oblivious. And Gilbert Seldes, assigned, I do not 
know why, “Thoreau” as a topic, opened his article with a whip snap, 
advancing a new theory of the man that he hopes “in the course of fifty 
years may penetrate to the primary text-books on American literature.” 

Despite its editor’s defense that it is to be judged as literature rather 
than criticism, the volume is destined to tread the path of The Cambridge 
History of American Literature, which was soon sold for parts, its own 
editors beginning the wrecking process, a piece of modern journalism 
quickly on the scrap heap. Here’s that the best of its chapters may appear 
in coming volumes by their individual authors, notably the “Longfellow” 
chapter and the “Henry James.” 

Rollins College. Frep Lewis Patres. 


Tue American Democrat. By James Fenimore Cooper. With an intro- 
duction by H. L. Mencken. (Americana Deserta Series, edited by 
Bernard DeVoto.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. 

The linking of Mr. Mencken’s name with that of Fenimore Cooper 
must occur immediately to anyone who is familiar with the critical prose 
of the two men. In spite of an intervening century, there are striking 
similarities between them in fields of interest, in intentions, and in 
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methods of writing, as well as in personalities. Both find a particular zest 
in swimming against the current, both are sworn enemies of the dem- 
agogue, and both by fearless and forceful expression of their opinions 
have helped America to a knowledge of herself. But there are equally 
striking differences. Cooper fought from the citadel of his own pride; 
Mr. Mencken comes down into the thick of the battle. And Cooper 
spent a relatively less share than Mr. Mencken does of his energies in 
attacking “things as they are” and a relatively greater in discussing “things 
as they ought to be.” Nevertheless, Mr. DeVoto’s choice of Mr. Mencken 
to introduce the first republication of The American Democrat since its 
original appearance in 1838 was both logical and fortunate. 

Mr. Mencken’s date for Cooper’s return from Europe is incorrect, and 
his statement that The American Democrat was the “most offensive” of 
the controversial prose is misleading. A distinction must be made be- 
tween those of Cooper’s critical pamphlets and books which are of most 
lasting significance and those which aroused the greatest degree of con- 
temporary hostility. 

The American Democrat was not greeted with favor when it first 
appeared from the Phinney press in 1838, but its reception was little more 
than an incident in that long war with press and people which occupied 
Cooper’s best efforts during the last two decades of his life. The writings 
about which the controversy centered were the Letter to General Lafayette 
(1831), the Letter to His Countrymen (1834), The History of the Navy 
of the United States (1839), and The Bravo, Home as Found, and The 
Redskins among the novels. The American Democrat was published 
rather inconspicuously in Cooperstown after Cooper’s relationships with 
his metropolitan publishers had been strained to the breaking point by 
the reception of earlier works, and it was never reprinted, as were prac- 
tically all of his other fiction and non-fiction works, in Europe. 

But it is none the less one of the most important statements of his social 
creed, the others being the Notions of the Americans, the five volumes of 
his European travel record, The Monikins, and the three anti-rent novels, 
of which Satanstoe is perhaps the best. In it, for the first time, he out- 
lined at length his faith in his own conception of the American democratic 
ideal, tempered by the disillusionment which had resulted from his ex- 
periences with the cultural survivals of feudal Europe and the crudities of 
Jacksonian democracy. To the modern student of his social ideals it is 
of far greater importance than are those works which his contemporaries 
seized upon with greater ferocity. It is his best brief statement of his 
ideal for the American gentleman, the central doctrine of his social 
philosophy. 
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Mr. Mencken’s analysis of the excellences and defects in that philos- 
ophy is summary but, in the main, sound. He does much to relate Cooper 
to the thought of his day and to indicate how far he was in advance of it. 
The “certain priggishness” which he finds is, of course, present; and even 
the modern reader must sympathize with the hostility which this purely 
temperamental factor aroused. Only in his final paragraphs does Mr. 
Mencken give way to the kind of wrath at irritating dogmatism which 
his own writings so frequently arouse in others and of which Cooper was 
so constantly the victim. The impression which one should take from the 
preface is the knowledge that this forgotten bit of early social criticism 
has been found to be “a simple, sound and sensible tract, moderate in tone 
and extraordinarily astute in its conclusions.” Cooper wrote it as a primer 
in democracy for an America which had reached a false maturity without 
being fully aware of her own vast and disturbing prairie tracts and West- 
ern mountain ranges. Now that a coast-to-coast America has attained to 
her majority, at least a part of Cooper’s testament may be studied in the 
terms in which it was conceived. Its author was a “back-trailer” a century 


before any “back-trailer” analysis of America could hope to be conclusive. 
Swarthmore College. Rosert E. Spruer. 


Lrrerary Criticism 1v America: A Preliminary Survey. By George E. 
DeMille. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 1931. 
288 pp. $3.50. 

Is American scholarship mature enough to have a history of our 
literary criticism done at this time? This book is a worthy addition to the 
small shelf of volumes dealing with the subject. With two or three others, 
it will serve another generation of critical historians in good stead. Em- 
ploying the figure in the subtitle, this volume may serve as a bench mark 
for later surveyors. One trouble, however, with the histories of American 
literature already written is that they have generally been preliminary 
surveys made with imperfect instruments or data. The accumulation of 
detailed knowledge of books and writers, and social movements behind 
them, always a slow, dull synthesis, is far from being complete. It may be 
feared that the history of American criticism will not profit by the expe- 
rience of our histories of American literature. Historians must, of course, 
make their own preliminary surveys for themselves, but the volumes they 
give to students should be delayed until the preliminary surveying has 
matured into something nearer the accurate and final plotting of the 
material. A survey, however, is easier to write and pleasant to read. 

As a survey, this book does very well. Nine chapters present the out- 
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standing literary critics of the nineteenth century, beginning with writers 
of The North American Review and extending through the individual 
work of Lowell, Poe, Emerson, Stedman, James, Howells, Huneker, and 
Sherman. The danger of making chapters of individual writers is that 
we look at separate figures rather than movements, and the history of 
critical thought becomes confused with personalities. But if this observa- 
tion has implied shortcomings of Mr. DeMille’s work, he has himself 
anticipated these implications. In his subtitle, in his Foreword, and again 
in the summarizing Epilogue, he has entered his caveat. This survey 
“does not pretend to completeness”; no sensible student of his theme can, 
at present, demand completeness. 

In the Foreword, Mr. DeMille touches the tender topic of the function 
of the critic and the definition of criticism. One may cavil at many points, 
—to no conclusion or agreement. It should be observed, however, that 
in his general conception of the function of the critic, he does not develop 
the critic’s obligation to understand what a creative writer is trying to do, 
He says, “the critic is in the main neither policeman nor pedagogue,” but 
he leaves his brief discussion with the feeling that these are his chief 
duties. In dealing with individual critics (notably Sherman) in his 
volume, however, he fortunately does not hold his critics to these routines. 

The survey begins at 1815, with articles in The North American 
Review. This is plunging in too near the middle. The topic of national- 
ism in literature appears in the discussion of The North American articles, 
as though for the first time. He states, “To all intents and purposes, 
literary criticism in America begins in the year 1815.” To what intents 
and what purposes? This avoids the laborious sketching of the slow rise 
during the late colonial and post-revolutionary periods, of the significant 
themes of nationalism and a literary consciousness. This avoids the sur- 
veying of numerous paragraphs in periodicals and in prefaces to poems, 
novels, and plays, where the creative writer for the nonce turns critic. If 
we are to have a much-needed history of an idea, it must begin at the 
beginning. Was The North American the first periodical to comment on 
literature? And does the most important comment in this magazine fall 
between the years 1815-50? 

The chapter on Lowell, placed before that on Poe, provides an ample 
base for Mr. DeMille’s structure of our critical history. Lowell’s develop- 
ment from mere appreciation towards standards, and his later diversion 
into a tolerant philosophy of life which amplified his opportunity for 
critical admiration, is well shown. Throughout the book, Mr. DeMille 
refers frequently to the necessity of making dangerous generalizations; 
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so frequently in fact, that he deserves sympathy when covering such 
diffuse, wide-spanned critics as Lowell and Emerson. The ghost of a 
discussion of Humanism appropriately flits across an occasional page on 
Lowell. The taste and eclecticism of Lowell are nicely shown against the 
background of critical indiscrimination in his period. 

Although the chapters on individual critics are frequently separate 
essays on rather isolated writers, the brief treatment of Poe is adequate 
even in its brevity. A nice contrast between Poe and Lowell on the points 
of appreciation and fixed standards is developed. Poe is emphasized as a 
literary reformer. 

Fundamentally, he and Lowell were occupied with the same task—that of raising the liter- 
ary standards of America. In this work, Lowell was the evangelist, preaching to the cul- 
tural heathen of America the gospel according to Chaucer and Spenser. Poe was rather 
the prophet, denouncing literary vices and pointing the moral of his sermons by dealing 
out resounding thwacks on the heads of literary sinners. His text, stated by himself, was 
plain enough. 

Although Poe’s critical service to the short story as an important literary 
form is mentioned, it deserves more emphasis and analysis than it receives. 
The feeling of jumpiness is plainest when we hop from Poe to Emerson. 
Any statement of Emerson’s principles of literary criticism must perforce 
be difficult. This very difficulty impels Mr. DeMille to the conclusion 
that although Emerson was not a great critic, he was very influential upon 
later critics. The opinion that Emerson had very much to do with the 
iconoclasm of the twentieth century may be doubted. 

Perhaps the seeond half of this volume is the more interesting and 
valuable because of the exploratory attitude here taken toward less known 
figures. Mr. DeMille is more speculative in discussing the principles and 
their influences instigated by Stedman, James, Howells, Huneker, and 
Sherman. The stimulation and discussion that this book might yield to 
later students of the history of American criticism, will probably involve 
these chapters. In the case of Huneker, Mr. DeMille has staked out his 
ground with the zeal of the homesteader. He has pointed out Huneker 
as a literary critic for the historian. In these chapters, Mr. DeMille at 
times becomes the pleasant essayist voicing enthusiasms and grudges. His 
treatment of James needs more explicit citation of the points about James’s 
philosophy of literature. James stands out clearly between the depressions 
of his treatment of Stedman on one side, and of Howells on the other. 
Stedman may have few friends left to defend him, but Mr. DeMille is in 
danger of challenge from surviving partisans of Howells. The chapter on 
Sherman brings us up to the battlefield of contemporary Humanism and 
there, with the tact of the non-combatant, he leaves us with an Epilogue 
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which briefly points again to the large pattern which his neat arrangement 
of figures has made. 

The book has, after each chapter, a list of readings for those who, he 
hopes, will follow him over this unworn ground. There is much still 
to be done, even of a surveying nature. Mr. DeMille has invited others 
to this work: “In the hope, then, that this first, and therefore of necessity 
imperfect survey, may be of some use to future students in this field, I 
humbly submit it.” The sketches and charts of critical thought made by 
Mr. DeMille will be helpful. 

The George Washington University. Rosert W. Botwet. 


Joun Penpteton Kennepy. By Edward M. Gwathmey. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1931. 193 pp. $2.50. 


As an array of documents affording some new information on the life 
of John Pendleton Kennedy, Mr. Gwathmey’s biography is an acceptable 
contribution to the history of American letters. From the archives, long 
inaccessible, of the Peabody Library in Baltimore, as well as from out-of- 
print books, old newspapers, and magazines, the biographer has gathered 
some pertinent and enlightening material, particularly interesting in the 
two chapters on Kennedy’s relations with Thackeray and Poe, as well as 
in the quotations from contemporary criticisms of Kennedy’s literary 
work. It is chiefly those quoted selections that comment on Kennedy’s 
reputed authorship of the fourth chapter of the second volume of The 
Virginians, and the letters written by Poe to Kennedy that make Mr. 
Gwathmey’s book a welcome addition to our Americana. 

In view of our gratitude to the author of this book as a champion of a 
great Maryland writer and statesman, it is with uneasiness that we must 
cavil at him for not assimilating his material more adequately. About 
Tuckerman’s life of Kennedy, Mr. Gwathmey makes the statement, p. 12, 
that “it was more factual than interpretative.” (Incidentally, he uses this 
identical expression, with interpretative spelled differently, p. 79, in his 
criticism of Kennedy’s account of George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore.) 
If the phrase will stand one more day’s wear, it may be applied to Mr. 
Gwathmey’s own work. His study is a series of documents rather loosely 
organized. Of the 173 pages of text, over 80—almost one-half of the book 
—consist of quotations. As a result of this too obvious exhibit of research, 
the biographer has forfeited in his work a homogeneity of composition 
that might have given us a more artistic and vivid portrayal of the famous 
nineteenth-century epicure, traveler, patron of the arts, statesman, and 
author represented in John Pendleton Kennedy. 
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This excessive documentation has frustrated, in Mr. Gwathmey’s work, 
any originality in treatment or depth of interpretation. His sources refer 
to Kennedy as Southern; so does Mr. Gwathmey. Yet, since the Gulf 
Coast States have appeared in the literary focus, Maryland seems rather 
close to the Canadian border. As I have attempted to show in a paper 
appearing in the last number of American Literature, Kennedy’s con- 
sanguinity was as much Northern as Southern; his political interests 
entirely so. The sources likewise refer to Kennedy as an imitator of Irving 
and Cooper; so does Mr. Gwathmey. In Swallow Barn and Horseshoe 
Robinson alone, however, do we see even a slight similarity between the 
Maryland writer and his older contemporaries. Kennedy was a cosmop- 
olite, and until he is so considered he will not receive his due place in 
American letters. The material about Kennedy requires, not simply 
reprinting and cohesion, but mature diagnosis. Mr. Gwathmey’s use of 
this material almost entirely for display has kept his flight at low altitude. 

The style is as maladroit as the use of material. In a work obviously 
intended to be more academic than popular, we cannot of course expect 
a too connotative treatment. We may reasonably look, however, for a 
greater versatility of expression than is exhibited in such sentences as 


A passage is worth noting at this time (p. 76). 

One of the shorter ones is worth quoting here (p. 85). 
Kennedy's introduction of him is worth noting (p. 111). 

A letter from Poe to Kennedy is worth quoting here (p. 179). 


Dragging the documents out in this sideshow manner is irritating. 
Equally so is the dismissal of the exhibits: 

Thus Mr. Kennedy gives us a glimpse into the social life of the time (p. 28). 

Thus Mr. Kennedy sums up his views on slavery (p. 49). 


The sentence on page 187, “This quotation and others following it are 
quoted,” and so on, we may dismiss as simply a mote that sometimes slips 
into the eye of the most circumspect style, and stays there. It is the 
clumsiness of idiom here illustrated, together with the amorphousness of 
structure and adolescence of commentary, that has prevented Mr. Gwath- 
mey from translating the rich data at his disposal into the exquisite 
performance that Kennedy deserves. 

In our own admiration for Kennedy’s parnassian temper, however, we 
may be demanding too much of Mr. Gwathmey as a biographer. In any 
case, he deserves our gratitude for his service to the memory of a deserving 
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littérateur. By his presentation of neglected notabilia, Mr. Gwathmey has — 
brought out from the storeroom the bust of a really great American and 
placed it, though still flecked with mold, in a niche where it will be more 
appreciated. 


The Louisiana State University. Joun Earte Unter. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AS AN ExpREsSION OF THE NATIONAL MINnp. By 
Russell Blankenship. Henry Holt and Co. 1931. 731 pp: $3.25. 


Professor Blankenship’s book is the latest, fullest, and best of the recent 
revaluations of American literature. It forsakes beaten paths, ignores 
former landmarks, and differs in many important ways from traditional 
textbooks in the history of American literature. The author approaches 
his field from the viewpoint of present-day criticism and present-day 
categories of taste. In this approach lies both his strength (if you are 
@ la mode) and his weakness (if you are not). 

In general, prose is more liberally and adequately dealt with than is 
poetry; Romanticism and local color suffer in comparison with realism and 
naturalism; and Puritanism and the Genteel Tradition of New England 
are consigned to the nethermost depths, with most of the literary sins of 
this country laid to their charge. 

The book entirely justifies its title of literature as an “Expression of the 
National Mind.” From beginning to end the physical, racial, and espe- 
cially the intellectual backgrounds of the different periods are suggestively 
and (with one exception, Puritanism) fairly sketched in. Each of the 
book’s twenty-eight chapters except the chapter on Whitman opens with a 
stimulating discussion of the leading social, political, economic, or literary 
tendencies of the day. Well over two hundred pages, practically a third 
of the entire book, are devoted to this purpose. Particularly worthwhile 
is the author’s treatment of the general Physical and Racial Backgrounds 
of America, Mysticism, The Frontier, The West, Transcendentalism, 
Realism, and Naturalism. To those interested in literary history rather 
than belletristic literature this feature will prove most interesting and 
valuable. 

Least adequate of the major literary analyses is the author’s discussion 
of Romanticism. Professor Blankenship seems so completely in accord 
with the spirit of Realism that he does not ever quite give Romanticism 
its due, even when it comes trailing clouds of glory. The only frankly 
disappointing part of the book, however, is the uniformly sour and un- 
sympathetic treatment of Puritanism. From the opening analysis of it, 
pages 52-60, throughout the entire book, every reference to the Puritan 
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Spirit is invariably tinged with condemnation. This is a little surprising, 
especially in view of the author’s sympathetic and adequate analysis of 
other national tendencies and heritages, as for example, his admirable 
discussion of Transcendentalism, pages 254-290. Puritanism may not have 
carried American literature to the skies on flowery beds of ease, but it was 
not so bleakly restrictive and so bitterly destructive of the creative urge as 
Professor Blankenship paints it. His analysis evidently aims at being 
objective and scientific in tone, but all the way through reminds one of the 
dictionary definition of man as “a featherless, plantigrade, biped mammal 
of the genus homo,”—true as far as it goes but quite ignoring the higher 
aad equally true side represented by Hamlet’s “how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty!” About the only neutral comment on Puritanism is 
the following, which is made in connection with the bleakness of the New 
England climate: “It is interesting to speculate upon what would have 
happened if the early Puritans had landed on a hospitable land in a soft, 
semi-tropical climate. The intellectual history of America might have 
been changed.” 

There is one section of the book that will be read with emphatic 
frowns or smiles—as the case may be. This is the discussion of the 
“Genteel Tradition” of New England. Except for the Transcendentalists, 
who are most generously and sympathetically treated—especially Emerson 
and Thoreau—New England writers fare badly. Instead of leading the 
literary procession they are reduced to the ranks—and the rear ranks at 
that. To speak in terms of space alone, Whittier receives three pages, 
Longfellow two and one-third, Holmes two, and Lowell five—a total of 
twelve and a third pages. This contrasts interestingly with the space 
devoted to Whitman, nineteen pages; Emerson, thirteen; Thoreau, nine; 
Howells, nine and one-half; Crane, six; Dreiser, nine and one-half. Nor 
do the New England Brahmins fare better qualitatively than they do 
quantitatively, as witness these comments: [Longfellow] “Longfellow 
makes no demand upon the intellectual powers of his audience; every 
idea is as easily grasped as are those of the Grimm brothers and Hans 
Christian Andersen. ... All his emotions were second hand, bookish. 
For that reason he is read to-day most by those whose experiences have 
been limited or whose capacity for reflective thought is slight.” [Whittier] 
“It is useless, however, to try to make out that Whittier is a great poet or 
even one of America’s major figures. His place is among the minor 
writers who have presented with truth and feeling the limited experience 
that was theirs.” [Holmes] “The mutual admiration society that the 
Boston writers became after the Civil War extolled Holmes as a major 
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figure, and it has remained for the present century to undertake the un 
gracious task of deflating his reputation. To-day we rank him very high 
in his chosen field of literature, but it is surely not unkind to remember 
that one does not discuss a town wit as if he were a Shakespeare or even 
an Emerson.” 

This is deflation indeed. Such deflation has been foreshadowed ig 
many non-academic quarters, but Professor Blankenship’s is the first text- 
book actually to embody these sweeping changes from the verdicts of the 
older tradition. 

To turn to individual biography and critical valuations, especially 
stimulating are the treatments of such varied and diverse figures as Cap- 
tain John Smith, Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Sidney Lanier, Irwin Russell, Artemus Ward, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Mark Twain, Stephen Crane, Theodore Dreiser, and Vachel Lindsay, 
Of Lincoln it is well said: “If Americans all over the country should vote 
on the historical character who has most fully typified American life, 
probably the vote would favor Lincoln. He stands for more things to 
more people than does any other man.” Mark Twain is assigned unsur- 
passed rank among all American writers: “To-day the voice of the detrac- 
tor is again heard grumbling about the ‘final place of Twain in literature’ 
and hinting solemnly at his deficiencies. Surely he had deficiencies, but 
to make too much of certain of his shortcomings is like regretting Shake- 
speare’s inability to play the saxophone or Dante’s ignorance of the 
Russian ballet.” And again: “Huckleberry Finn is an unquestioned 
masterpiece. If to the inner circle of great fiction only two American 
books can penetrate, it is pretty certain that the bulk of critical opinion 
would award the honor to Huckleberry Finn and Moby Dick.” Joaquin 
Miller’s besetting weakness is aptly characterized as follows: “The chief 
fault of Miller is an inveterate tendency in almost every poem to leave off 
writing poetry and begin waving his hat and shouting at the top of his 
voice.” Stephen Crane’s recently recognized importance is succinctly 
stated thus: “His early death was clearly one of the great disasters to con- 
temporary literature. In his short life he had by the force of sheer genius 
founded the contemporary school of fiction, and he, with Emily Dickin- 
son, became the forerunner of New Poetry. No American writer ever did 
as much in so short a time.” Lindsay’s Negro poetry comes in for high 
praise: “Lindsay’s attitude in his treatment of Negro subjects is admirable. 
He has neither condescension nor the chattering enthusiasm of the person 
who has just discovered the black man.” 
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With most of these judgments one could readily agree, except perhaps 
with the over-enthusiasm for Moby Dick. Other of Professor Blanken- 
ship’s critical verdicts would seem open to question, for example the fol- 
lowing: “Unitarianism . . . was only the romantic version of the old 
Calvinism.” “Incidentally, it is hardly reassuring to our wonted com- 
placency, to know that the greatest figure [Henry James] that America 
has contributed to world literature since 1855, Mark Twain alone ex- 
cepted, is the least American of all our writers.” [Booth Tarkington] 
“He lacks only one thing, and that is the ability to tell the commonplace 
truth about his people.” “John Fox, Jr., did unspeakable violence to the 
poor whites of the Cumberlands in order to produce the drooling sen- 
timent of The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come and The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine.” [James Branch Cabell] “Jurgen . . . seems more clearly 
than any other novel written in America since Huckleberry Finn to bear 
the promise of relative immortality. [Hemingway] “A Farewell to Arms 
is the most powerful book of recent years.” 

Other opinions one would like to quarrel with more or less mildly are 
the ranking of Kennedy’s Swallow Barn above Horseshoe Robinson and 
John Esten Cooke’s Virginia Comedians above Surrey of Eagle’s Nest; the 
placing of Augustus Baldwin Longstreet among the Western group instead 
of leaving him in the South; failing even to mention Robert E. Lee and 
his quiet but deep influence on the post-war South; devoting only one 
page of the excellent thirteen-page sketch of Emerson to Emerson’s poetry; 
failing to mention Whittier’s noble religious poetry, “The Eternal Good- 
ness” and “Our Master,” for instance; dating the decline of Romanticism 
and the rise of Realism almost two decades too early; patronizing local 
color; not giving adequate attention to the short-story as a literary type, 
and omitting altogether the recent informal or popular essay; failing to 
mention the historians or the nature writers, Alexander Wilson, Audubon, 
and Burroughs; underestimating Booth Tarkington, Zane Grey, and Jack 
London, and over-estimating Henry Adams, William Dean Howells, and 
Sinclair Lewis; finally, in the New Poetry, stressing Arturo Giovannitti 
and Robinson Jeffers while omitting William Rose Benét, Conrad Aiken, 
and Sara Teasdale. There are many readers who would not exchange 
Benét’s “There Lived a Lady in Milan” or Aiken’s “And in the Hanging 
Gardens” for anything Giovannitti or Jeffers has written, and who think 
Sara Teasdale’s lyric gift to be of more poetic value than Giovannitti’s 
and Jeffers’s combined output. 

American Literature is carefully and accurately written, and is 
evidently the result of years of study and investigation. Errors of fact are 
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conspicuous by their absence. In two cases, however, restatement seems 
needed. First, in the appreciative sketch of Emily Dickinson the state. 
ment is made, “About this time [1854] she fell in love with a student of 
Amherst, who was utterly rejected by her father as a son-in-law.” One 
would like to see chapter and verse for this. The puzzle of Emily Dickin- 
son’s love affair has hardly been settled thus simply and definitely. Second, 
in discussing Eliot’s The Waste Land, the following lines are quoted: 


Et O ces voix d’enfants chantant dans la coupole. 

Twit twit twit 

Jug jug jug jug j 

So rudely forced. 

Tereu. 
Professor Blankenship points out that the passage contains a line from 
Verlaine, but adds, “and a group of meaningless monosyllables at the 
end.” Rather are the last four lines compacted of a mosaic of bird calls 
familiar in English poetry, with special reference to the nightingale and 
the dark legend of Philomela and Tereus. See Thomas Nash’s “Spring,” 
R. Barnfield’s “The Nightingale,” Sidney’s “Nightingale,” Lyly’s 
“Spring’s Welcome,” with probable reminiscences also of Arnold’s “Phil 
omela” and Swinburne’s “Itylus.” 

To conclude, Professor Blankenship has written an interesting, stim- 
ulating criticism of the American national mind as expressed in literature, 
Tarowing tradition to the winds of contemporary critical taste, his book 
is frankly not adapted to timid, immature students; but for those readers 
and teachers who can safely vary a milk diet with strong meat it is 
piquant fare. One thing is sure. No one who reads it will be bored. 


The University of South Carolina. Reep Smrru. 


Jort Cranpter Harris: Editor and Essayist. Edited by Julia Collier 
Harris. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1931. 
429 pp. $4.00. 

Mrs. Harris has only partially answered the request of the editorial 
committee of the University of North Carolina Press that she collect and 
edit the uncollected writings of Joel Chandler Harris. However, her own 
aim, as expressed in the preface, “to present the author of the beloved 
Negro tales in a réle that ought to endear him more than ever to his 
fellow-southerners” is largely achieved. The editor, indeed, seems a bit 
over-anxious to “sell” Harris to the reader, for, throughout the entire book, 
not one word of adverse criticism is given, not one weakness mentioned, 
and not one flaw in his work is pointed out. 
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In presenting the newspaper and magazine writings of Harris, the 
editor has divided them into four groups.and has arranged the articles 
in each group in chronological order. 

The first division, “The ‘Cornfield Journalist’,” covers the newspaper 

work of Harris in a general way through his years with The Savannah 
News and The Atlanta Constitution. Of the eighty-nine pages devoted to 
this phase of his work approximately one-fourth are given to comment 
and criticism by the editor. For the most part, the articles from the pen 
of the author are not reprinted in full; but only excerpts, and in many 
cases very short ones, are given the reader. As an illustration of the lack 
of completeness of this division of the book, let us take the year 1877. Of 
the nineteen articles of an editorial nature contributed by Harris to the 
Constitution during that year only three, “The Cornfield Pea,” “A Coun- 
try Newspaper,” and “The Old Plantation,” are reproduced here. Not 
one of these is given in full; parts are omitted here and there as if the 
editor would strengthen and improve the work of the author. Mrs. Harris 
omits the opening paragraph of “The Cornfield Pea” without indicating 
to the reader that this is being done. This strengthens the editorial by 
smoothing out a flaw characteristic of Harris’s writings— weak opening 
and closing paragraphs. From the third paragraph (this time with marks 
to indicate the omission) the following lines are left out, presumably 
because of their inelegance: 
First, be certain that you have peas enough. This is quite important, because, when once 
your guests have sniffed the odor of the dish and caught the flavor upon their palates, 
they will rise up as one man—or several women, as the case may be—and unanimously 
call for more. 


From “A Country Newspaper” two passages are omitted. One of these 
is the closing paragraph which, as is so often the case in the writings of 
Harris, is not related to the main theme. Of the eight Sunday editorials 
given, only two are reprinted in full. In short, the quantity of the material 
is too great to be handled effectively in the few pages allotted to the under- 
taking. 

The second and third divisions of the book, “Joel Chandler Harris and 
the Negro Question” and “The Philosopher of Shady Dale,” are much 
more complete and satisfactory since each has only a narrow field to cover. 
Very few men of his day understood the Negro and the problem he pre- 
sented to the South better than did Harris. His views on this subject are 
represented by seven long articles from his pen. Of the seventy pages 
devoted to the discussion of this phase of Harris’s writings, less than five 
are given to comment by the editor. The articles reprinted include the 
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three well-known ones contributed to The Saturday Evening Post in 1904, 
All of these articles reflect the author’s intense interest in and study of the 
question. His observations are acute and his pictures of the house servants 
of the Old South are interesting and authentic. These word-pictures will 
probably outlive the remainder of his “uncollected writings.” Harris did 
what few of his contemporaries were able to do: he discussed the Negro 
problem without prejudice. His discussions are never heated, show an 
amazing grasp of the subject, and are fair to all. As the editor suggests, 
his works on this subject should endear him to his countrymen. 

In Part III, which deals with the humorous character, Billy Sanders, 
Mrs. Harris reprints seven of the articles from the mouth of the “philos- 
opher.” Five of those published in the Uncle Remus’s Magazine are 
omitted. These discourses by Billy Sanders, though immensely popular 
during the lifetime of the author, are rambling and will, I believe, prove 
tiresome to the readers of today. The reader finds it easy to believe 
Sanders when he says, “My goodness! I didn’t know I was such a long- 
winded stump speaker—and I ain’t done yit” (p. 216). 

“The Sage of Snap-bean Farm,” the last division, comprising almost 
one-half the entire book, is devoted largely to the editorials written by 
Harris for Uncle Remus’s Magazine. Mrs. Harris has included the 
editorials from all except three of the issues of the magazine published 
during the lifetime of Harris. Had all been included, it would have 
added to the value of the book. These articles, dealing with a wide range 
of subject, are for the most part lacking in depth. In fact, the criticism 
which Harris applies to Shandy might well be applied to Harris himself: 
“When Mr. Shandy has nothing whatever to write of, the fact worries 
him not at all; indeed, it seems to add to the agility of his pen” (p. 376). 

The book is remarkably free from errors, typographical and other. 
The articles reprinted differ (except for indicated omissions) from the 
originals in very few instances. The paragraphing in three of the articles— 
“The Cornfield Pea,” “On Knowing Your Neighbors,” and “Shakespeare 
of Modern Business”—does not follow exactly the paragraphing of the 
originals. “Essence,” first line, p. 45, should be “flavor.” The words in 
quotation marks, p. 275, should be italicized. The editor has not troubled 
herself to determine the dates of publication of articles reprinted from 
The Savannah News. The editorial on p. 249 was published in The At- 
lanta Constitution, May 6, 1877, instead of May 6, 1887, as stated. The 
editorial on p. 268 appeared in Uncle Remus’s Magazine, June, 1908, 
instead of June, 1907, as stated. 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Harris, since she is so familiar with the 
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works of Joel Chandler Harris and since she has had to go through his 
uncollected writings so carefully in the preparation of this book, did not 
include them all in her publication. 

Young Harris College. W. L. Dance. 


Tue Lavy or Gopey’s. By Ruth E. Finley. Philadelphia and London: 

The J. B. Lippincott Company. 1931. 318 pp. $3.50. 

The Lady of Godey’s, in eighteen chapters, deals not only with the life 
of Sara Josepha Hale, editor of the Lady’s Book from 1837 to 1877, but 
with such diverse matters as literary piracy, copyright, the tricks of P: T. 
Barnum, the history of the Bunker Hill monument, the Seaman’s Aid 
Society, the controversy over anesthesia, cottage furniture, Queen Victoria, 
labor-saving devices, railway transportation, the purchase of Mount Ver- 
non, Lincoln’s speeches, Thanksgiving Day, Vassar College, infant 
schools, Edgar Allan Poe, and Mary’s little lamb. With a few exceptions, 
all of these topics, and many others, have a legitimate place in any account 
of the unusual woman who for many years presided over the best known 
of all American magazines for ladies. But it is unfortunate that in the 
midst of pleasantly lively chapters of comment and summary, Sarah 
Josepha Hale should somehow frequently fail to be, as Henry James 
might put it, unequivocally and beautifully “there.” To be sure, all the 
facts that are known about her life find a place somewhere in the book, 
yet the estimable lady herself never appears to be quite at home in her 
own biography. She seems repeatedly to be waiting on the door-step 
while her biographer runs around the corner to do an important errand. 
These little excursions on the part of the author, however, serve an enter- 
taining purpose. If, as we close the volume we do not feel very well 
acquainted with the woman “across whose editorial desk flowed the life 
of America for fifty years,” we do know a great deal about the many 
things in which she was interested. We are ready cheerfully to admit that 
Godey’s Lady’s Book fostered an interest in child welfare, sanitation, the 
education of women, medical missionaries, calisthenics, bathing, and 
organized charity. And we know, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
Mrs. Hale wrote “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” no matter how many 
memorials may be erected to rival claimants. 

Perhaps the weight of the “firsts” that she is forced to bear causes 
Mrs. Hale to remain persistently an inanimate figure throughout the 
recital of her many activities. These honors are awarded her with such 
lavish generosity that she might well droop with fatigue. She is declared 
to be the first to advocate women as teachers in public schools, the first to 
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fight for the property rights of married women, the first to stress physical 
training, the first to plan a day nursery, the first to suggest a public play- 
ground, the first to establish a society advocating better wages for women, 
as well as the first woman editor in the country. Unquestionably Mrs. 
Hale did valiant service to the cause of education. In almost every issue 
of her Boston Ladies’ Magazine (1828-1837), and afterwards, in the Lady's 
Book, she commented upon the importance of training for women. She 
repeatedly asserted that if women could learn, they could also teach, and 
that opportunities for them remained limited so long as most schools were 
under the direction of men. But she was not the first to advocate this 
reform. Editors of magazines for ladies had been declaring since the 
foundation of the republic that nothing was of higher importance to the 
nation than the education of the “Fair Sex.” As early as November, 
1796, a writer in The Lady and Gentleman's Pocket Magazine of Literary 
and Polite Amusement suggested that America might well provide for the 
training of its daughters—rich and poor alike—by erecting “large build- 
ings in imitation of academies in towns and villages,” and by entrusting 
the instruction in such schools to “women of amiable manners and un- 
spotted fame.” 

In the struggle for the property rights of women Mrs. Hale also used 
her pen with vigor—although one would hesitate to agree with Mrs. 
Finley that she “thundered” at state legislatures. Mrs. Hale was always 
decorous. But the much criticized Frances Wright had given this cause 
earlier support. Physical education, better working conditions for women, 
infant schools and playgrounds may all claim other leaders equally as 
important as the editor of Godey’s. Even the honor that one is most 
reluctant to take from her, that of being the first woman to edit a magazine 
for her own sex, must be bestowed elsewhere. As early as 1802, Mrs. 
Susannah Rowson, author of the widely read Charlotte Temple, presided 
over The Boston Weekly Magazine and dispensed comment and advice 
to ladies. In 1814 a doughty Mrs. Carr supplied Philadelphia readers 
with an Intellectual Regale or Ladies’ Tea Tray. Mrs. A. S. Colvin of 
Washington tempted fortune with a Weekly Messenger for Southern 
ladies in 1822. A Western Ladies’ Casket in Indiana, and a Ladies’ 
Magazine in Rhode Island boasted female editors in 1824. The Boston 
Bower of Taste sought patronage under the guidance of Mrs. Katharine 
Ware in 1827. 

Although the over elaborate claims made for Mrs. Hale tend to obscure 
rather than reveal her actual significance, a reader may find pleasant 
diversion in The Lady of Godey’s. ‘The author’s enthusiasm for her sub- 
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ject is refreshing, her gusto in imparting information admirable, and her 
ability to make a coherent chapter out of such dissimilar materials as New 
England houses, embroidery, and whiskers is extraordinary. The book 
is written in a familiar, journalistic style for the most part, and with true 
modern independence a word is coined when a word is needed. “To 
background,” “backgrounding,” and “backgrounded,” all appear. Occa- 
sionally, in her more serious moments, the writer is betrayed into such a 
rash passage as the following, in which she essays to set forth Mrs. Hale’s 
real contribution to her age: 

Having the soul of a modern, she understood and deliberately employed Victorianism 
as a link between the lethargic indifference of the eighteenth century that regarded woman 
as a highly prized chattel, and the nineteenth century’s dream of woman’s destiny—economic 
and moral freedom. 


Mrs. Hale’s work as a writer, with the exception of “Mary’s Lamb,” 
which has a chapter of its own, does not receive detailed treatment in 
this account of her career. She herself would have considered her labors 
for American literature among her most distinguished achievements. 
Almost every year between 1827 and 1870 a book of some kind appeared 
under her name, and month by month she recorded in a column devoted 
to criticism her opinions of contemporary publications. Perhaps it is in 
these novels, stories, poems, essays, cook books, annuals, biographical 


sketches, prefaces, and criticisms rather than too exclusively in the columns 
of the Lady’s Book (which was, after all, controlled by Louis Antoine 
Godey) that one may find the true Sarah Josepha Hale. 

Wellesley College. BertHa-Monica STEARNS. 


Lerrers oF ALFRED THAYER Manan To SaMugt A’Court (1858-59). 
Edited by Rosa Pendleton Chiles. Duke University Library Bulletin, 
No. 4, Durham, North Carolina. 1931. xvii, 121 pp. 


These letters were written by the future admiral before he reached his 
nineteenth birthday to a classmate who withdrew from the United States 
Naval Academy. They are edited chiefly with short accounts of the 
persons mentioned in them. 

Following the example of the admiral himself in his life of Nelson, 
and his precept in his address to the American Historical Association, one 
naturally reads the letters with the height of their author’s career as a 
unifying principle. Already the writer was in some sense an accomplished 
literary man, who exemplifies in his personal letters the advice of Chester- 
field that the correspondent should relate his lesser transactions and let 
himself appear as though seen by his friend. This was, in fact, his own 
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theory: “Your letters are all excellent, but bear evident marks of hurry 
and carelessness. Now, I prefer to get letters of that sort myself, it shows 
that there is no form in it but comes right from the heart, and that you 
are really talking to me; as I once said to a young lady, ‘I don’t like a 
letter that has no erasures in it’” (p. 26). From this, perhaps, we may 
explain the large amount of space given to the young ladies Mahan ad- 
mired. Interspersed is evidence of reading in English literature, with 
comments on literary style, as “Notice the beauty of the cadence in the 
few lines I underscored,” in a passage in praise of Lever’s Charles O’Mal- 
' ley. Here speaks the future historian who was to be concerned with the 
artistic qualities of his writing. He also advises the reading of Froissart, 
whom he admired throughout his life, as appears in his presidential ad- 
dress to the American Historical Association. 

As to military history, he already admires Napoleon, who always re- 
mained to him the “supreme genius”? of military affairs on land. Already 
Mahan is looking at his classmates with the eye of a mature critic: 

Not one of them will leave his name behind him. They will never excite confidence 
enough in their abilities to give them the chance of the doubtful reputation of a tremendous 
defeat. If Geo. Borchert were ever to get in a tight fix he will cause the whole world to 
ring with his pluck. If he got his dander up he would nail his fag to the mast and not 
give up if he were the last man left on his ship. There are very few in our class, if any, that 
could avail themselves of an opportunity for distinction. There is a great want of pluck 
and principle. I don’t mean mere physical courage, there’s enough of that, but of some- 
thing higher and better. And there is no sense of duty among the majority, who will there- 
fore never acquire it. A man that has been here the time that our class has and does not 
recognize duty as his pole-star, his unerring guide, will never be worth a damn. Hence I 
doubt Averett’s efficiency. Naturally qualified for command, he has grown up with no- 
tions all wrong and perverted and the twig that was bent has in his case certainly become 


the irremediably crooked tree (pp. 104-105). 


With the same standards he was later to judge one of Napoleon’s 
admirals: 

Villeneuve was perfectly clear-sighted and right in his appreciation of the deficiencies 
of his command,—of the many chances against success. Where he wretchedly failed was 
in not recognizing the simple duty of obedience,—the obligation to persist at all hazards 
in the part of a great scheme assigned to him, even though it led to the destruction of his 
whole force.* 


The higher moral courage to take responsibility with all its risks was to 
Mahan the sine qua non of a great admiral.* And that officers might have 
good “doctrine” instead of “notions all wrong and perverted” he labored 
in the War College.* 

2 The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution, Il, 411. 

* Ibid., Il, 196. 


* For example, Admiral Farragut, p. 145. 
*“The Naval War College,” in Armaments and Arbitration, 
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The religious interest of his later life is apparent, largely in opposition 
to the type of religion presented at the Academy. While his studies are 
not very prominent, interest in a creditable record is displayed and it is 
evident that he has the powers of application that made possible his later 
historical labors. 

The letters are also boyish enough, even garnished with enough damns 
and drinks of brandy, to show a sufficiently human young fellow, yet they 
are full of the promise of the future, when in the world at large he was to 
become perhaps the most influential of American historians. 

Duke University. H. 


Vermonters: A Book of Biographies. Edited by Walter H. Crockett. 


Vermont Foix-Sones Edited by Helen Hartness Flanders 
and George Brown. 


Vermont Prose: A Miscellany. Edited by Arthur Wallace Peach and 
Harold G. Rugg. 


Vermont Verse: An Anthology. Edited by Walter John Coates and 
Frederick Tupper. 


Four volumes in a uniform set from the Stephen Daye Press, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. The literary quintessence here of Vermont, the Vermont- 
ness of Vermont, four volumes with the Green Mountain green on every 
page. To read them straight through is like boarding for a week at a 
farm house near Otter Creek or Vergennes in sight of Champlain with 
the Adirondacks on the horizon. It is like a box of maple sugar from 
Brattleboro. Packed with Vermontness they are, but they make no great 
addition to the sum total of American classics. Of all the verse-writers 
sampled in the volume not one is of outstanding rank. There was a 
time when Saxe was a national figure, but who reads him now? Frost is 
included, but Frost is an adopted son with no rootage in the Green Moun- 
tains. Much pretty verse in the two volumes, but the set will not live 
because of its verse. The practical old state has expressed itself more 
distinctively in prose. There were Royall Tyler and wife, Rowland E. 
Robinson, Ethan Allen, Thaddeus Stevens, Calvin Coolidge, Dorothy 
Canfield, and a dozen others, each of them represented by distinctive 
selections, some of them alone enough to bring success to a volume. The 
book of biographies presents a list of American leaders that any state 
might envy—“thumb-nail” sketches of sixty-four men and women by 
different writers. To read the list is to be often surprised. Born in 
Vermont were Stephen Douglas, Rufus W. Griswold, George Harvey, 
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Edward J. Phelps, Hiram Powers, Daniel Willard, Emma Willard—the 
list could be extended into dozens. 

We are glad for this little four-volume set. Other states can bring 
more of recognized literary “classics,” but none can display more of 
achieved individuality, pages of Vermontness all compact, splashings in 
green ink from the mountains about Champlain, sketchings of characters 
as individual as Camel’s Hump, as unique as the Morgan horse, as Barre 


granite, as “I do not choose”—as Vermont. 
Rollins College. Frep Lewis Partree. 


Our American Humorists. By Thomas L. Masson. New York: Dodd, 

Mead and Company. 1931. 448 pp. $2.50. 

This “new and enlarged edition” of a work first published in 1922 
differs from the first edition only in its last pages. The chapter “How I 
Wrote Fifty Thousand Jokes” has been replaced by one called “Our Amer- 
ican Humorists since the War” (pp. 432-448). Otherwise, the volume 
remains what it was in 1922—a series of thirty-two chapters, each dealing 
with one of the humorists famous in the years 1900-1921, augmented by 
chapters on “U. S. Anonymous,” “Writers of Humorous Stories,” “The 
Columnists,” “The Younger Set,” “The Comic Poets,” and “Our Comic 
Artists.” Usually the author includes brief excerpts from the humorous 
works considered. Though much of the material is meant to amuse 
rather than to edify, the book is one which students of contemporary 
humor will find very useful. 

The University of Chicago. Watrter Bram. 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 


[Bartow, Jozi] Armstrong, T. P. “Raleigh and “The Columbiad.’” | 
Notes and Queries, CLXII, 15 (January 2, 1932). 
[FRaNKLIN, Benjamin] Fay, B. “Learned Societies in Europe and Amer- 
ica in the Eighteenth Century.” Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 255-266 
(January, 1932). 
Gerig, J.L. “A Washington Letter to Franklin.” Romanic Rev., XXII, 
173-174 (April-June, 1931). 
Republication from The New York Times of March 15, 1931, of 
a newly discovered Washington letter entirely in his handwriting. 
[Wasuincton, Grorce] Barck, D. C. “Proposed Memorials to Washing- 
ton in New York City, 1802-1847.” N.Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., XV, 
79-90 (October, 1931). 
Gerig, J. L. “A Washington Letter to Franklin.” (See Benjamin Frank- 
lin, above.) 
Hay, J., Jr. “George Washington: Literary Man.” Pub. Weekly, CXXI, 
943-044 (February 27, 1932). 

[MiscELLangeous] Gummere, R. M. “Apollo on Locust Street.” Penn. 

Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LVI, 68-92 (January, 1932). 
Discussion of the influence of classical tradition in Pennsylvania 

literature up to 1800. 
Webber, M. “Josiah Smith’s Diary, 1780-1781.” S.C. Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., XXXIII, 1-28 (January, 1932). 
II. 1800-1870 

[Coorrr, James Fenrmore] Adkins, N. F. “James Fenimore Cooper and 
the Bread and Cheese Club.” Mod. Lang. Notes, XLVII, 71-79 


(February, 1932). - 
Birss, J. H. “A Letter of Herman Melville.” (See Herman Melville, 


below.) 
Paine, Gregory. “Cooper and The North American Review.” Stud. in 


Philol., XXVIII, 799-809 (October, 1931). 
The early reviews were favorable, but the later ones demanded 


more realism. 
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[Emerson, RatpH W.] Hotson, C. “Emerson’s Sources for ‘Sweden- 
borg’.” New Church Messenger, CXLII, 89-94 (February 3, 1932). 

Despite using G. Oegger’s “Le Vrai Messie”; an article on Swed- 
enborg in The London Monthly Magazine for May, 1841; Bush’s 
“Statement of Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines and Disclosures 
of Emanuel Swedenborg,” 1846; a biographical sketch in The Ency- . 
clopedia Americana, 1833; and translations of Swedenborg’s theolog- 
ical works, Emerson’s sketch is a wilful misrepresentation. 

[Hawrnorneg, N.] Anon. “Books Read by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1828- 
50.” Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., LXVIII, 65-87 (January, 1932). 

A list of books from the “charge books” of the Salem Athenzum. 
Hawthorne’s borrowings constitute a diversified list: history, art, sci- 
ence, philosophy, and religion. 

Hawthorne, J. “The Making of “The Scarlet Letter’.” Bookman, LXXIV, 
401-411 (December, 1931). 

The author tells how The Scarlet Letter was written in the som- 
ber atmosphere produced by the last illness and death of Hawthorne's 
mother and how, out of suggestions furnished by the childish talk 
and play of his little daughter, Una, he conceived Hester’s child, 
Pearl, as the embodiment of the spirit of evil that is released by the 
breaking of a sacred law. 

Kern, A. A. “The Sources of Hawthorne’s Feathertop.” Am. Speech, 
XLVI, 1253-1259 (December, 1931). 

[Invinc, Wasuincton] Goggio, E. “Washington Irving’s Works in 
Italy.” Romanic Rev., XXII, 301-303 (October-December, 1931). 

A brief discussion of Washington Irving’s popularity in Italy dur- 
ing the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Zeydel, E. H. “Washington Irving and Ludwig Tieck.” P. M. L. A, 
XLVI, 946-947 (September, 1931). 

[Kennepy, Joun P.] Uhler, J. E. “Kennedy’s Novels and his Post- 
humous Works.” Am. Lit., III, 469-477 (January, 1932). 

The miscellaneous works of Kennedy, collected in three post- 
humous volumes in 1872, overlooked by most literary historians, fur- 
nish helpful material for an understanding of Kennedy and his nov- 
els. They remove the conventional limitation which accounts him a 
mere Southern imitator of Irving and Cooper, and establish him as 
“an independent and alert student, a historian, an antiquarian, with 
a taste for a story, an eye for the picturesque, and a whim for the 
satirical.” 
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[Lowe t, J. R.] Pettigrew, R.C. “Lowell’s Criticism of Milton.” Am. 
Lit., TI, 457-62 (January, 1932). 

Although Lowell repeatedly eulogizes the sublimity “of Milton’s 
faultless artistry,” in his preface to the Grolier edition of Areopagitica, 
Lowell scores Milton’s prose for its display of erudition, its uneven- 
ness, and its occasionally coarse diction. In his review of Masson’s 
biography his critical dicta, chiefly concerned with Milton’s poetry, 
are more favorable. Although his treatment of the rime in Milton’s 
blank verse is inadequate, it is one of the few discussions to be found 
on this subject. 

{Metvitte, Herman] Birss, J. H. “A Letter of Herman Melville.” 
Notes and Queries, CLXII, 39 (January 16, 1932). 

The letter here given, a reprint from A Memorial to ]. F. Cooper 
(G. P. Putnam, New York, 1852), was written in reply to an invi- 
tation asking Melville to attend commemorative proceedings in honor 
of Cooper, and is valuable in showing Melville’s early reading of 
Cooper and his appreciation of the man’s works. 

Thomas, R. “Melville’s Use of Some Sources in The Encantadas.” Am. 
Lit., Tl, 432-56 (January, 1932). 

The sources for the poetical quotations prefacing The Encantadas 
are given. Melville’s alterations, to fit the facts and moods of his own 
sketches, are considered as evidence of his artistic skill as a technician. 
The sources are Spenser, Collins, and Chatterton, with one unidenti- 
fied, and one probably original. 

In his prose, Melville recast his source material to conform to his 
dominant purpose of surrounding these islands with a peculiar at- 
mosphere, consisting of a mixture of enchantment, desolation, and 
inhospitality. Passages from Melville similar to passages in Captain 
David Porter’s Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacific Ocean, Col- 
nett’s A Voyage to the South Atlantic, etc., and James Burney’s A 
Chronological History of the Discoveries in the South Sea (London, 
1803) are then given in parallel form, with specific word and phrase 
correspondences italicized. In conclusion, evidence is given to show 
that Melville used Porter’s and Colnett’s maps, supplemented by his 
own sailor’s knowledge of the islands. 

The author feels that the gain in artistry is sufficient compensa- 
tion for Melville’s failure to indicate all of his sources, and his delib- 
erate alteration of some of them to suit his purposes. Three maps of 
the islands are given. 
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Wainger, B. M. “Herman Melville: A Study in Disillusion.” Union 
Coll. Bull., XXV, 35-62 (January, 1932). 

“The story of Herman Melville is a story of disillusionment and 
defeat in man’s struggle with society and in his struggle with nature.” 
His spiritual autobiography is then traced in his works. 

[Pogr, Epcar Ain] Ferguson, J.D. “Charles Hine and his Portrait of 
Poe.” Am. Lit., Ill, 463-8 (January, 1932). 

This note collects all the available information concerning the life 
of Hine and the history of his portrait of Poe. The conclusion estab- 
lished is that it was not painted from life in 1848, but from a daguer- 
reotype, probably loaned by Mrs. Whitman, in 1852. 

[MisceLLangzous] Jones, H. M. “American Comment on George Sand, 
1837-1848.” Am. Lit., Ill, 389-407 (January, 1932). 

The terminus @ quo is chosen because it is the date of the earliest 
magazine comment found; the terminus ad quem because the rev- 
olutionary troubles of that year “disturbed all merely ‘literary’ eval- 
uations.” A further significance lies in the fact that three phases of 
the novelist under consideration—radical, romantic, and bucolic—are 
well illustrated in these eleven years. 

The comments, almost exclusively from contemporary American 
periodicals, are preponderantly disparaging. George Sand was rated 
for her views on marriage and divorce, for her connection with 
‘feminism’ and French romanticism (then in disfavor), and for gen- 
eral immorality as a novelist and as a woman. Her skill as an artist, 
conceded grudgingly, was held to heighten the pernicious effect of 
her novels, by enabling them to fascinate the unwary. Against this 
flood of disparagement the more judicious strove in vain. The few 
scattering friendly comments come chiefly from the more advanced 
radicals of Brook Farm, and from Margaret Fuller, who were 
“naturally attracted to her by the very things that drew criticism from 
other sources—her political views.” But in general she was intro- 
duced to the American public “as the immoral author of immoral 
books.” 

Orians, G. H. “The Romance Ferment after Waverley.” Am. Lit., Ill, 
408-431 (January, 1932). 

The demand, in the decade following the War of 1812, that Amer- 
ica create a native literature flowered chiefly in romantic fiction, in- 
spired by and modeled on the Waverley novels. American life was 
combed for its Scott-like materials. When the publication of The 
Spy showed how the thing could be done, the whole reservoir of the 
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American past was opened up and poured into fiction at the rate of 
seven or eight novels a year. The romance ferment began to die 
down after 1833, having occupied the zealous attention of novelists 
and reviewers for two decades. 


III. 1870-1900 


[Bacue ter, Irvine] Johnson, M. “American First Editions: Irving (Ad- 
dison) Bacheller, 1859—.” Pub. Weekly, CXX, 2654 (December 109, 
1931). 

[Beecuer, Henry Warp] Crocker, L. “The Rhetorical Influence of Henry 
Ward Beecher.” Quart. Jour. of Speech, XVIII, 82-87 (February, 
1932). 

Most valuable for its discussion of the connections with Walt 
Whitman. 

[Brerce, Amsrose] Anonymous. “A Collection of Bierce Letters.” Univ. 
of Cal. Chronicle, XXXIV, 30-48 (January, 1932). 

Twenty-four letters written between 1898 and 1913 to Mrs. Allen 
Sickler, née Eleanor Vore. The last letter describes Bierce’s proposed 
trip to Mexico. 

[Detanp, Marcaret] Johnson, M. “American First Editions: Margaret 
Deland, 1857—.” Pub. Weekly, CXX, 2328-9 (November 21, 1931). 

[Harre, Bret] Canby, H. S. “Bret Harte’s Tragedy.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
VIII, 485, 488 (January 30, 1932). 

In part a review of G. R. Stewart’s Bret Harte: Argonaut and Exile. 

[James, Henry] Grattan, C. H. “The Calm within the Cyclone.” Na- 
tion, CXXXIV, 201-3 (February 17, 1932). 

A brief estimate of Henry James. 

[Twarn, Marx] Phelps, W. L. “My Father—Mark Twain.” Scribner's 
Mag., XCI, 54-55 (January, 1932). 

Remarks about Clara Clemens’s biography of her father. 

Cooper, L. “Mark Twain’s Lilacs and Laburnums.” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XLVII, 85-87 (February, 1932). 

Descriptive passages in The Seamy Side, a Story, by Walter Besant 
and James Rice, are parodied in A Double-Barreled Detective Story. 

Anon. (editorial). “Copyright in the Days of Mark Twain.” Pub. 
Weekly, CXXI, 949 (February 27, 1932). 

Gives part of a letter from Mark Twain to Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

[Wurrman, Watt] Crocker, L. “The Rhetorical Influence of Henry 
Ward Beecher.” (See Henry Ward Beecher, above.) 
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Howard, L. “For a Critique of Whitman’s Transcendentalism.” Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XLVII, 79-85 (February, 1932). 
“Militant materialism” distinguished Whitman from the New 
England Transcendentalists. 
Ridley, H. “Walt Whitman and Anne Gilchrist.” Dalhousie Rev., XI, 
521-526 (January, 1932). 
A brief summary of Whitman’s relations with Anne Gilchrist. 
[MisceLtaneous] Hale, E. E. “The Earlier ‘Realism’.” Union Coll. 
Bull., XXV, 3-11 (January, 1932). 
Early history of the term realism in American and European crit- 
icism, 1850-1870. It was considerably used before the time of J. W. 
DeForest’s Miss Ravenel’s Conversion (1867). 


IV. 1900-1931 

[Capett, James Branco] Kronenberger, L. “Mr. Cabell Suffers No Sea- 
Change.” N.Y. Times Book Rev., XXXVII, 2 (February 7, 1932). 

A critical analysis of James Branch Cabell, introduced by remarks 
on Cabell’s recent publication, These Restless Heads; Kronenberger 
does not share Carl Van Doren’s high opinion of Cabell. 

[Ex1or, T. S. ] Jameson, R. D. “Poetry and Plain Sense: A Note on the 
Poetic Method of T. S. Eliot.” Tsing Hua Rev. (National University, 
Peiping, China), November, 1931 (Volume number not given in our 
reprint). 

[Fautxner, Smith, M. J. “Faulkner of Mississippi.” Book- 
man, LXXIV, 411-17 (December, 1931). 

[Green, Paut] Anon. “Justice to the South in a Play.” Lit. Digest, Ill, 

17 (October 24, 1931). 

A note on the New York production of Paul Green’s The House 
of Connelly. 

[Hemineway, Ernest] Johnson, M. “American First Editions: Ernest 
Hemingway.” Pub. Weekly, CXXI, 870 (February 20, 1932). 

[HercesHemmer, Joserx] West, G. “Joseph Hergesheimer; An Appre- 
ciation.” Eng. Rev., LIII, 556-564 (October, 1931). 

An attempt to allocate Hergesheimer into the mosaic of American 
contemporary writers: Mr. West accords Hergesheimer the position of 
“The most considerable artist writing in America today.” 

West, G. “Joseph Hergesheimer.” Va. Quar. Rev., VIII, 95-108 (Jan- 
uary, 1932). 

[Lawrence, D. H.] Carswell, C. “Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence.” 
Adelphi, Ill (n. s.) 75-85 (November, 1931). 
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One of a series of five articles by a friend of Lawrence. In this 
article appear the impressions made in personal contact. 
[Lrnpsay, Vacuet] Anon. “Vachel Lindsay.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., VIII, 437 
(January 9, 1932). 
Graham, S. “Vachel Lindsay.” Spectator, V, 104 (January 23, 1932). 
A tribute to Vachel Lindsay’s art and life. 
[Miscettangous] Anon. “Humor and the “Twenties’.” Sat. Rev. of Lis, 
VIII, 325, 328 (November 28, 1931). 
On the lack of humor in the American fiction of the nineteen- 


Austin, M. “Regionalism in American Fiction.” Eng. Jour., XXI, 97- 
106 (February, 1932). 

Names characteristic novels in which “the environment enters con- 
structively into the story, and the story reflects in some fashion the 
essential qualities of the land.” 

Calverton, V. F. “Left-Wing Literature in America.” Eng. Jour., XX, 
789-98 (December, 1931). 

Creative leadership of John Dos Passos, Michael Gold, Charles Y. 
Harrison, and critical leadership of Sidney Hook, Bernard Smith, 
Joshua Kunitz. 

Clark, B. H. “American Drama in its Second Decade.” Eng. Jour., XXI, 
1-11 (January, 1932). 

A brief review of drama, 1920-1930, with some pertinent sugges- 
tions for the present decade. 

Ford, F. M. “A Stage in American Literature.” Bookman, LXXIV, 
371-376 (December, 1931). 

The author discovers evidences of an American literary “move- 
ment” in the work of such authors as Ernest Hemingway, Glenway 
Wescott, George Davis, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and Caroline Gor- 
don (Mrs. Allen Tate). He selects Mrs. Tate’s Penhally as an ex- 
ample for analysis. One of the chief excellences of this book, as of 
other writings by members of this group, is, he thinks, the beauty of 
its style. 

sing C. H. “The Present Situation in American Literary Criticism.” 
Sewanee Rev., XL, 11-23 (January-March, 1932). 
Jones, H. M. “Methods in Contemporary Biography.” Eng. Jour. XXI, 
43-51; 113-22 (January, February, 1932). 
A paper read before the American Literature Group of the Mod- 
ern Language Association in December, 1930. 
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Munson, G. B. “Sewanee Review.” Sewanee Rev., XL, 1-4 (January- 
March, 1932). 
A review of forty years’ achievement of this quarterly. 


V. LancuacE AND Fork LireraTure 


Beck, E. C. “Lumberjack Ballads and Songs.” Eng. Jour., XXI, 52-57 
(January, 1932). 

Birss, J. H1. “Some Americanisms of a Hundred Years Ago.” Am. 
Speech, VII, 96-98 (December, 1931). 

Combs, J. “The Radio and Pronunciation.” Am. Speech, VII, 124-129 
(December, 1931). 

Hardin, A. “Volstead English.” Am. Speech, VII, 81-88 (December, 

1931). 

Henry, M. E. “More Songs from the Southern Highlands.” Jour. of 
Am. Folk-Lore, XLIV, 61-115 (January-March, 1931). 

A collection of thirty-six songs, including versions of “The Wife 
of Usher’s Well” and “Hugh of Lincoln.” 

Hutchinson, P. “The Balladry and Folk-Ways of Kentucky Mountain- 
eers.” N.Y. Times Book Rev., XXXVII, 2, 18 (January 31, 1932). 

A review of Jean Thomas’s Devil’s Ditties. 

Jensen, P. “Desert Rats’ Word-list from Eastern Idaho.” Am. Speech, 
VII, 119-123 (December, 1931). 

Leisy, E. E. “Oh, Bury Me Not.” Mod. Lang. Notes, 469-70 (November, 
1931). 

Maurer, D. W. “The Argot of the Underworld.” Am. Speech, VII, 99- 
118 (December, 1931). 

Owens, B. A. “Folk Speech of the Cumberlands.” Am. Speech, VI, 
89-95 (December, 1931). 

Place, E. B. “A Group of Mystery Plays found in a Spanish-Speaking 
Region of Southern Colorado.” Univ. of Col. Studies, XVIII, 1-8 
(August, 1930). 

Potts, W. M., and Stinchfield, S. M. “Speech and Personality Ratings.” 
Am. Speech, VI, 130-141 (December, 1931). 

Sadilek, E. A. “American Intensitives in KA-, KE-, and KER-.” Am. 
Speech, VI, 142 (December, 1931). 


VI. MisceLLaNgEous 


Anon. “History of the Virginia Historical Society.” Va. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., XXXIX, 292-362 (October, 1931). 
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The Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society was an impor- 
tant factor in the movement for a Southern literature. A list of mem- 
bers follows this article, many of whom were closely identified with 
The Southern Literary Messenger. There is a mention of Poe and 
T. W. White, the founder of the Messenger. 

Anon. Pub. Weekly, CXXI, No. 4 (January 23, 1932). 

This number—the “Annual Summary Number”—gives, in various 
short articles, statistics of book production for 1931. 

Birss, J. H. “Parodies of American Poets.” Notes and Queries, CLXII, 
62 (January 23, 1932). 

The author possesses a clipping from The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, dated September 12, 1850, which lists in three columns a 
number of “Jenny Lind Rejected Songs.” They purport to be verses 
by eminent American poets submitted in competition for the $200 
prize offered by P. T. Barnum for a new song for Jenny Lind. “These 
parodies are not given in Walter Hamilton’s collections. . . .” 

Calverton, V. F. “Art and Social Change: A Controversy. The Radical 
Approach.” Mod. Quar., VI, 16-27 (Winter, 1931). 
Mr. Calverton replies to Mr. Hazlitt. (See Henry Hazlitt, below.) 
Grant, G.C. “The Negro in Dramatic Art.” Jour. of Negro Hist., XVII, 
19-29 (January, 1932). 

A brief review of the contributions of the Negro to dramatic art 
and a discussion of his possibilities in this field. 

Griffith, A. H. “Lincoln Literature, Lincoln Collections, and Lincoln 
Collectors.” Wis. Mag. of Hist., XV, 148-167 (December, 1931). 

Hazlitt, Henry. “Art and Social Change. A Controversy. The Eclectic 
Approach.” Mod. Quar., VI, 10-15 (Winter, 1931). 

Mr. Hazlitt answers eight questions put to him by Mr. V. F. Calver- 
ton, editor of The Modern Quarterly, regarding his theory of art and 
its relation to religion, politics, and society. 

Klenze, C. “German Literature in the Boston Transcript, 1830-1880.” 
Philol. Quar., XI, 1-25 (January, 1932). 

McWilliams, C. “Myths of the West.” North Am. Rev., CCXXXII, 
424-32 (November, 1931). 

Various definitions, literary and historical, of the Far West. 

Sherman, C.B. “The Vanishing Critique.” South Atlantic Quar., XXXI, 
98-104 (January, 1932). 

Stearns, B. “Southern Magazines for Ladies (1819-1860).” South At- 
lantic Quar., XXXI, 70-87 (January, 1932). 
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Stephen, A. M. “Dr. Samuel Johnson Views Our Poets.” Dalhousie 


Rev., XI, 493-506 (January, 1932). 
Dr. Johnson’s poetic theories studied in relation to contemporary 


try. 

a Stk C. L. “Madame de Staél and the United States.” 
Romanic Rev., XXII, 154-156 (April-June, 1931). 

A critical review of R. L. Hawkins’s Madame de Staél and the 
United States. 

Wall, A. J. “Early Newspapers.” N.Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., XV, 39- 
67 (July, 1931). 

Contains a list of The New York Historical Society’s collection of 
papers published in California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, and 
Utah. 

Winterich, J. T. “Early American Books and Printing: Cambridge 
Points the Way.” Pub. Weekly, CXX, 2309-2314, 2649-2653 (Novem- 
ber 21, 1931, December 19, 1931). 

Winterich, J. T. “Early American Books and Printing, Chapter III 
(Conclusion): Mr. Bradford Understands a Want.” Pub. Weekly, 
CXXI, 865-868 (February 20, 1932). 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AND THE 
ECONOMIC NOVEL 


WALTER FULLER TAYLOR 
Mississippi College 


I 


HOUGH Howells’s interest in economic reform is well known, 

his economic novels’ have not hitherto been subjected to close 
analysis, and Howells as a critic of industrialism has been interpreted 
quite differently by different historians.? Accordingly, I have tried 
to determine in the present study exactly what economic philosophy 
Howells expressed in the novel, and how he expressed it. I have 
attempted, moreover, to view Howells’s work not in isolation, but in 
its natural place in a liberal criticism of American industry which 
was begun during the eighteen-seventies, and which has continued 
to the present. Such an examination reveals that Howells adapted 
his technique of objective realism with considerable skill to the treat- 
ment of economic problems, and that he advanced criticisms of 
American economy more radical and far-reaching than had hitherto 
appeared in the American novel.* 


* These novels are Annie Kilburn (New York, 1888); A Hazard of New Fortunes (New 
York, 1889); The Quality of Mercy (New York, 1892); and The World of Chance (New 
York, 1893). I shall not discuss Howells’s two Utopian studies—A Traveller from Altruria 
(New York, 1894) and Through the Eye of the Needle (New York, 1907)—except as they 
contribute to the understanding of the novels. An excellent brief discussion of these two 
Utopias may be found in Vernon Louis Parrington, The Beginnings of Critical Realism in 
America (New York, 1930), pp. 246-247. 

* Fred Lewis Pattee interprets Howells as a follower of Tolstoi in ethical earnestness and 
interest in social problems. (A History of American Literature since 1870, New York, 1915, 
p. 211.) Parrington interprets Howells as a Marxian socialist. (Op. cit., p. 244.) The 
variation in these judgments is due in part to the fact that Pattee is concerned chiefly with 
Howells’s novels; Parrington, with his Utopias. 

* The originality of Howells, it should be observed, lies less in his ideas themselves than 
in his adaptation of these ideas to the novel. His ethical earnestness he owes in part to 
Tolstoi and Henry George, his opinions to Edward Bellamy and William Morris. So com- 
pletely has Howells acknowledged his own indebtedness that a study of influences would in 
his case be of doubtful value. For such acknowledgments, see My Literary Passions (New 
York, 1895), p. 184; A Traveller from Altruria (New York, 1894), pp. 212 ff. in the edition 
of 1908; and the preface to the 1909 edition of A Hazard of New Fortunes. 
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II 


When Howells entered the field of the economic novel,* he 
brought with him a mature technique and philosophy of fiction. 
Merely to designate him as the realist of the commonplace, though 
correct, is inadequate. His theory, announced in an essay on Henry 
James as early as 1882, called for discarding the conventional plot 
and substituting therefor a study of character and situation. “The 
novelist’s main business is to possess his reader with a due conception 
of his characters and the situations in which they find themselves. 
If he does more or less than this he equally fails.”* The story of the 
modern novel, he later assumes, should become a secondary matter. 
The characters should be first conceived, and the story should merely 
trace the natural interaction of these characters on one another. 
Hence his approval of Turgenev: “Here was a master who was ap- 
parently not trying to work out a plot, who was not even trying to 
work out a character, but was standing aside from the whole affair, 
and letting the characters work the plot out.”* In his own novels, 
moreover, Howells worked with complete objectivity, never obtrud- 
ing his own opinions, and rarely interrupting his narrative, as Field- 


ing and Thackeray had done, in order to comment on characters or 
incidents. 

To this degree of conscious objective realism, the American 
economic novel, prior to Howells, had not attained.” In its crudest 
form the economic novel had been merely an old-fashioned melo- 
dramatic story, roughly adapted to a modern setting, into which 


* The influences which led Howells to take this step I shall not discuss here, as I have 
considered them in a previous article, “On the Origin of Howells’s Interest in Economic 
Reform,” American Literature, ll, 3-14 (March, 1930). 

* William Dean Howells, “Henry James, Jr.,” The Century Ilustrated Monthly Mag- 
azine, XXV, 25-29 (November, 1882). 

* William Dean Howells, My Literary Passions (New York, 1895), p. 170. 

"In the absence of explicit references on Howells’s part, it must remain conjectural how 
much he knew of American economic novels of earlier date than his own. He was cer- 
tainly familiar with sociological fiction in general. He knew the humanitarianism of Dick- 
ens and the socialism of Bjérnson. (My Literary Passions pp. 75-76, 167.) For a while 
he was closely associated with Hamlin Garland. The novel, he had decided by 18691, is 
bound to take account of the humanitarian impulse. “Art, indeed, is beginning to find 
out that if it does not make friends with need it must perish.” Characteristically, however, 
he protests at the sentimentality of the victim-of-society novel. (William Dean Howells, 
Criticism and Fiction, New York, 1891, pp. 280-281). The reference is to the 1895 edition 
of Criticism and Fiction and My Literary Passions. 
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certain criticisms of industrialism were arbitrarily thrust.* Natur- 
ally, realistic discussion and romantic story fail to fuse; the incon- 
gruity between sermon and story is not overcome. Other economic 
novels are built, more coherently, about the victim-of-society theme 
or the struggles of the radical reformer. Some of these novels—like 
Garland’s Jason Edwards—are powerful argumentative tracts; some 
of them possess artistic merit. In none, however, is economic crit- 
icism perfectly fused with fiction proper. The absolutely lifelike 
interplay of incident and personality, which is the triumph of the 
best of fiction, is sacrificed to the support of a thesis or the exposure 
of an evil. Nowhere, in my judgment, is the action of sufficient gen- 
eral interest, nowhere is the craftsmanship of the authors of sufficient 
excellence, to establish these works on the firm ground of intrinsic 
literary merit. They remain primarily tracts. 

Into this pit of didacticism the cautious Howells refused to stum- 
ble. A mature novelist, equipped with a standard of objective realism 
and a nice artistic conscience, he never sacrificed literary merit to the 
needs of economic discussion. All four of his economic novels de- 


velop with the utmost naturalness from the interaction of the char- 
acters. Two of them—Annie Kilburn and A Hazard of New For- 
tunes—are so wholly character-studies that plot is all but absent. In 
the others—The Quality of Mercy and The World of Chance— 
though there are culminating plots with suspense and climax, the 
correspondence between personality and motive, between motive and 
event, is well-nigh perfect. That Howells’s realism was wholly ad- 


® The evidence which supports the conclusions in this paragraph I have given in full in 
an unpublished thesis (now in the library of the University of North Carolina), Economic 
Unrest in American Fiction, 1880-1901, pp. 32-127. A selected list of novels, illustrating 
the kind of writing I have reference to, is as follows: 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, The Stillwater Tragedy (Boston, 1880). ~ 
Davis, Rebecca Harding, John Andross (New York, 1874). 
Eggleston, George Cary, and Dolores Marbourg (a pseudonym for Mrs. Mary Shell 
Bacon), Juggernaut, A Veiled Record (New York 1891). 
Garland, Hamlin, Jason Edwards, An Average Man (New York, 1891). 
, A Member of the Third House (New York, 1892). 
Hay, John, The Breadwinners (New York, published anonymously, 1884). 
Keenan, Henry Francis, The Money Makers: A Social Parable (New York, published 
anonymously, 1885). 
Tourgée, Albion Winegar, Murvale Eastman, Christian Socialist (New York, 1890). 
°In The World of Chance the connection between the two character-groups may be 
criticized as too artificial. No essential tie relates the Hughes family with the young novel- 
ist Shelley Ray and the publisher Brandreth. 
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equate for the treatment of his subject-matter I shall not maintain. 
He is able to portray only the middle and upper classes; and the real 
victim of industrial oppression—the blacklisted miner or the immi- 
grant laborer in the sweatshop—is never presented in his pages.”® 
But this qualification should not obscure the fact that Howells, 
first among American novelists, achieved the difficult task of con- 
structing the economic problem-novel according to the methods 
of objective realism, and with no sacrifice of artistic merit. 

While Howells thus preserved so carefully the merits of true 
realistic fiction, how did he give voice to his criticisms of American 
society? His usual approach to industrial problems is through 

' the study of the reactions of various characters to their economic 
environment. In presenting the people of A Hazard of New 
Fortunes, for example, Howells portrays them partly by showing 
their responses to a metropolitan traction strike.’* There is Angus 
Beaton, the temperamental artist who, in a fit of anger because he 
has to walk five blocks, proposes that eight or ten strikers be hanged. 
Or, in contrast, there is the radical Socialist, Landau, who is mor- 
tally wounded in a picketing mélée. In like manner the measure 
of Fulkerson, Colonel Woodburn, the elder Dryfoos, his son Con- 
rad, and Margaret Vance is taken by their reactions to industrial 
warfare. In The World of Chance Howells set himself a profounder 
and more intricate problem: What results would follow if a group 
of intelligent people, brought up in a remote religious colony where 
the sense for social justice was paramount, were suddenly thrust into 
the hurly-burly of a competitive metropolis? How would they ad- 
just themselves to their new environment? How would the chaotic 
inequalities of modern industrialism appear when viewed by their 
unsophisticated eyes? Like Swift in the second book of Gulliver’s 
Travels, Howells proposes a criticism of inhumanities, by those who 
have not from long usage become calloused to inhumanities. In 
The Quality of Mercy Howells examines the effects of a crime com- 
mitted against the capitalistic order—embezzlement. How will 
Northwick himself, his family, and his associates, respond to his 
crime? In the close interrelations of modern economy, how will 


* For a similar observation, see Delmar Gross Cooke, William Dean Howells, a Critical 
Study (New York, 1922), p. 228. 

™ See, for a similar interpretation, Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 
1921), p. 149. 
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their lives be affected by his defalcation? Just as Hawthorne 
sounded out with insatiable curiosity the moral consequences of the 
Puritan sense of. sin, so Howells sounded out, through character 
after character, the consequences, for American personality, of the 
effort to live amid the conditions wrought by competitive capitalism. 
In the conception of nearly every important character of his economic 
novels, some criticism of the industrial environment is implicit. 

Explicit criticism, too, may be found in these novels; for How- 
ells possessed a positive and liberal economic philosophy, which he 
wished to convey to his readers. Unwilling to violate the objectivity 
of his art by addressing his readers in person, he created a series of 
chorus characters of such nature that their speeches, while thor- 
oughly in character, should express Howells’s own views. So well 
did Howells succeed with this device that it is impossible to tell 
which characters speak for their author, except by a fairly extensive 
comparison of his novels with expressions in his private correspond- 
ence and his Utopian romances. Such a comparison reveals that the 
principal expression of Howells’s philosophy is to be found in the 
speeches of the minister, Peck, in Annie Kilburn; Basil March, in 
A Hazard of New Fortunes;’* and the patriarchal Hughes in The 
World of Chance.. Less important chorus characters are Matt Hil- 
ary and the reporter Maxwell in The Quality of Mercy, Annie Kil- 
burn, and the lawyer, Putney, who appears both in Annie Kilburn 
and in The Quality of Mercy."* 

In fine, Howells’s method of handling the economic novel was 2 
natural consequence of his previous theory and practice of realism. 
Preferring the novel of character and situation to the novel of ad- 
venture, he constructed his economic fiction as a series of studies in 

* Compare the similar opinion as to March in Cooke, op. cit., p. 244. 

* Compare, for example, the following pronouncements about the use of votes, not 
violence, in securing social justice: the statement of Putney in Annie Kilburn, p. 94; of 
March in A Hazard of New Fortunes, Il, 272; of Howells himself in a letter written to his 
father on June 24, 1892 (The Life in Letters of William Dean Howells), edited by Mildred 
Howells (New York, 1928), II, 26; and of the Altrurian in A Traveller from Altrurie 
(New York, 1894), pp. 270-271. This and all succeeding references to A Traveller from 
Altruria are to the original edition. Compare also the discussion of the growth of class 
divisions in America in Annie Kilburn, pp. 190-196; A Traveller from Altruria, p. 98; and 
a letter to Mark Twain: dated December 29, 1889 (The Life in Letters, I, 429). Compare 
also the Altrurian’s emphasis on Christian brotherhood as the basis of the Altrurian civility 
(pp. 160-161, 299-300, 302) with the humanitarianism of Peck in Annie Kilburn (pp. 232, 
240 ff., 289) and Howells’s own interpretation of Peck’s character in a letter to Mes. Achille 
Fréchette dated October 18, 1887 (The Life in Letters, 1, 405). 
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the interaction of personality and industrial environment. Nowhere 
is the story wrested from its natural course by the author’s ulterior 
purpose. The opinions of the author are not delivered in person, 
as obiter dicta, but are unobtrusively expressed by chorus characters. 
This skilled craftsmanship contrasts sharply with the crudity of the 
economic novels preceding Howells’s, and, in my judgment, justifies 
the critical estimate that Howells was the first American novelist to 
combine industrial criticism and high artistic excellence. 


Ill 


"In liberalism of thought, no less than in skilled craftsmanship, the 
economic novels of Howells go beyond their American predeces- 
‘sors and contemporaries. The other novels appear to have been 
‘written primarily from the viewpoint of the independent bourgeois, 
out of the old doctrine of economic individualism.** ‘They disclose 
a vigorous response to the evils of post-Civil War industry; they ex- 
pose and denounce the corruption of government by Big Business, 
the supposed dangers of the labor union, the buccaneering tactics of 
railway companies, and the folly of get-rich-quick, speculative en- 
terprise. They disclose a humanitarian sympathy for the urban poor 
of the tenement districts and a sincere conviction that the problem 
of the poor must in some way be met. But these novels never attack 
the real foundation of the American economic system—individual, 
competitive capitalism. Moreover, they leave virtually unconsid- 
ered the profounder causes of economic unrest—such, for example, 
as the deflation of the currency, technological unemployment, and 
the closing of the frontier. They deal on the whole with superficies 
rather than fundamentals, effects rather than causes. First among 
American novelists, Howells touched certain fundamental causes of 
economic unrest and called in question the individualistic basis of 
American economy. 

Howells’s attack on the established system of economy is in part 
satirical. In Annie Kilburn the store-keeper Gerrish is courteously, 
ever so courteously, ridiculed because of his satisfaction in. being a 
self-made man, a Success. Yet, Howells implies, in spite of the fact 

™ Evidence in support of the conclusions in this paragraph I have given in full in my 


unpublished thesis, Economic Unrest in American Fiction, 1880-1901 (The University of 
North Carolina library), pp. 127-176. 
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that Gerrish has attained to the American business ideal, what a 
petty thing he is! How limited in his stock of ideas, and how con- 
ceited! Because he is operating a village mercantile store, he feels 
quite competent to settle the American labor problem. Only the 
absolute rule of the employer will satisfy Gerrish. “You've got to 
put your foot down, as Mr. Lincoln said.”** What, after all, is the 
chief factor in creating the Success which the American people wor- 
ship? As if in answer to this question Howells relates, in The 
World of Chance, how the attempt of Shelley Ray to bring out his 
first novel is governed at every step by mere chance. Purely by 
chance the publisher Brandreth becomes interested in Ray’s book, 
the title reminding him of some private theatricals he has played in. 
Finally Brandreth’s company, on the verge of bankruptcy, brings 
out the novel as a desperate venture. When all their plans for ad- 
vertising have failed to sell the book, an accidentally lucky review 
brings it to life, and the sales run over forty thousand.** And this 
doctrine of Chance Howells applies not to the publishing business 
alone, but to all business. “You have to trust to luck . . . in every 
business,” Brandreth tells the young novelist. The whole business 


structure is as uncertain as a wager. According to the testimony of 
a character whose business has just failed, “It’s all a game, and you 
don’t know any more how it’s comin’ out—you can’t bet on it with 


any more certainty—than you can on a trottin’ match.”** 


But to Howells the implications of this doctrine of chance are 
more often tragic than amusing. Individual enterprise, controlled 
in a crowded civilization by nothing better than chance, degenerates 
into a mere struggle for survival in no way superior to the law of 
the jungle.** Amid the stresses and accidents of this struggle no 
life, even the strongest, is secure; and man’s innate sense of justice, 
brought face to face with these realities of the competitive struggle, 
condemns it utterly. 

* Annie Kilburn, pp. 82-83. 

* The World of Chance, pp. 64-65, 346 ff. 

™ [bid., pp. 22, 174. 

* See the passage describing March's reflections on the industrial city (4 Hazard of New 
Fortunes, 1, 243-244). Compare with this Dryfoos’s comment on one of his struggles with 
labor, “It was dog eat dog, anyway,” and March’s conclusion that this was an unconscious 


admission of the strongest possible criticism of the system Dryfoos represents. (Jbid., Il, 
266.) 
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What I object to [says Basil March] is this economic chance-world in 
which we live, and which we men seem to have created. It ought to be 
law as inflexible in human affairs as the order of day and night in the 
physical world, that if a man will work he shall both rest and eat, and 
shall not be harassed with any question as to how his repose and his pro- 
vision shall come. Nothing less ideal than this satisfies the reason. But 
in our state of affairs no one is sure of this. No one is sure of finding 
work; no one is sure of not losing it. I may have my work taken away 
from me at any moment by the caprice, the mood, the indigestion of 2 
man who has not the qualification for knowing whether I do it well or 
ill.?® 

Of this savage struggle for survival in a chaotic world of chance, the 
raucous clashes and clamor of an industrial city are the fitting sym- 
bol. In the words of the patriarchal Hughes, 


I am glad I came and placed myself where I could fully realize the hid- 
eousness of a competitive metropolis. All these sights and sounds, these 
horrible discords, that offend every sense, physically express the spiritual 
principle underlying the whole social framework. . . . No one can imag- 
ine the horror, the squalor, the cruel and senseless turpitude which these 


things typify, except in their presence.?° 


Both by humor and by serious discussion, therefore, Howells por- 
trays the turmoil wrought by a chance-directed individualism. These 
conditions he finds wholly out of harmony with the equality pro- 
claimed in American political theory. For the effect of individual- 
istic economy has been to produce sharply defined classes of rich 
and poor. Economic barriers are immediately transformed into so- 
cial barriers; intermingling between the rich and poor becomes im- 
possible; and a callousness toward the poor develops which could 
not be more marked in a definitely aristocratic civilization.” If, for 
instance, a new invention displaces a number of workmen, neither 
the employer nor the state takes any care for the subsistence of these 
men. They are turned into the street to survive if they are able; 
otherwise, to starve. 


Ibid., ll, 252-253. 

™ The World of Chance, p. 297. To identify these opinions as Howells’s own, compare 
with A Traveller from Altruria, pp. 281-282. 

™ See, in this connection, Annie Kilburn, pp. 164, 190-196. Compare this with A Trae- 
eller from Altruria, p. 98, where the Altrurian asks, “Am I right in supposing that the 
effect of your economy is to establish insuperable inequalities among you, and to forbid the: 
hope of the brotherhood which your polity proclaims?” 
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William Dean Howells and the Economic Novel III 


Technological unemployment makes its first appearance in the 
American novel with the story of Denton, lithographer and in- 
ventor, in The World of Chance. Sensitive and compassionate, newly 
come from the influence of a communistic religious colony, Denton 
is unable to share the general callousness toward the plight of work- 
men displaced by machines. Therefore, when he himself devises an 
invention that will displace a number of workmen, he is tortured 
by the conflict between his family’s need for money and his personal 
sympathy with the doomed craftsmen. Unable to choose, unable to 
relieve the strain of the dilemma, he goes insane. To his unsophisti- 
cated mind, one of the fundamental causes, one of the daily com- 
monplaces of the Machine Age, is, when viewed with complete 
understanding of the suffering it entails, too painful to bear. 

The old economic individualism, Howells feels, is plainly inad- 
equate in dealing with such problems. The intricacy of modern 
society, the close relationship and interdependence of all its parts, 
render some sort of collectivistic thinking imperative. The welfare 
of all, not merely of the gifted and fortunate individual, must be 
considered. Better than “Success” is humanitarian brotherhood. The 
minister, Peck, in Annie Kilburn, desires the poor not to rise out of 
their class, lest they lose sympathy with their fellows. Not charity, 
but justice for the poor, should be the goal of society; and justice 
waits on the elimination of competitive strife; or, to put it in other 
words, on a collective control of industry.”* 

It is Howells’s newly formed habit of thinking in collective and 
social terms which, in my judgment, distinguishes The Quality of 
Mercy from other studies in the psychology of crime. The book 
discloses little positive economic philosophy, but it is written out of 
a profound sense of the close interdependence of all the cogs of the 
social machine. Society itself is made quite as responsible for the 
embezzlement as the unfortunate teller, Northwick, who commits 
it;?* and, as the effects of Northwick’s crime react on character after 
character in an ever-widening circle, society at large comes gradually 
to suffer the consequences. The words of Matt Hilary, president of 
Northwick’s bank, interpret the story: “There’s really no measuring 


™ Annie Kilburn, pp. 232, 240 ff. 
*® The Quality of Mercy, pp. 157-158. 
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the sinuous reach of a disaster like this. It strikes from a coil that 
seems to involve everything.”** 

As a cure for the ills of a competitive, technological economy, 
Howells advocates a socially controlled monopoly. Peck in Annie 
Kilburn approves of combination as a remedy for competitive 
strife. In The World of Chance David Hughes designates compe- 
tition as a “Devil” and looks forward to the nationalization of all 
industry. The solution of industrial evils lies in an “ideal monop- 
oly.”25 In other words, Howells would have a Utopian socialism 
substituted for the competitive struggle for survival.”® 

As the means of establishing the ideal monopoly he hopes for, 
Howells consistently advocates the use of the ballot. The American 
ideal of democratic equality and suffrage is still just and valid, but 
democratic suffrage must direct its attention to economic as well as 
to strictly political matters. Hence Howells’s spokesman, March, 
concludes that the socialist Lindau, who has been killed in a picket- 
ing riot, has sacrificed his life in an unworthy cause. Americans 
need not create seditions; for, if honest, they can vote any form of 
government they want.” Hence another spokesman, Putney, good- 
naturedly berates his trade-union friends for their neglect of political 
action: 


“*You fools,’ said I, ‘what do you want to boycott for, when you can vote? 
What do you want to break the laws for, when you can make ’em? You 
idiots, you,’ said I, ‘what do you want to putter around for, persecuting 
non-union men, that have as good a right to their bread as you, when you 
might make the whole United States of America a labour union?’ ”?* 


* Ibid., p. 88. 

*® The World of Chance, pp. 118-120. 

* I should hesitate to employ the adjective Marxian in describing Howells’s socialism, as 
has been done by Parrington and Blankenship. (The Beginnings of Critical Realism in 
America, p. 245; American Literature, New York, 1931, p. 487.) For Howells, usually so 
conscientious in giving credit to the men who influenced him, never mentions Marx. Fur- 
thermore, two important Marxian doctrines either escaped Howells’s notice or were rejected 
by him: first, the economic interpretation of history; and, second, the inevitability of class 
conflict. Against the Marxian idea of a proletarian revolt should be set the words of a letter 
of Howells to Hamlin Garland, dated January 15, 1888: “The new commonwealth must be 
founded in justice even to the unjust, in generosity to the unjust rather than anything less 
than justice.” (The Life in Letters, 1, 407-408.) 

* 4 Hazard of New Fortunes, I, 272. 

* Annie Kilburn, p. 94. 
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These expressions correspond closely with those in Howells’s letters 
and in A Traveller from Altruria. In his letters he pronounces 
against the use of violence by labor, but expresses the wish that a 
labor party embodying some practical ideas might be created, to 
which he would give his vote.”® In A Traveller from Altruria he 
portrays the downfall of capitalism as a process of peaceful nation- 
alization of industry, carried on through political agencies.*° 


IV 


The economic creed expressed in Howells’s novels may be 
summed up as follows: The system of competitive capitalism, with 
its accompanying ideal of individual success, is no longer satisfac- 
tory. It produces only a heartless struggle for survival, governed 
largely by chance, in which no life is secure; in which even inven- 
tion, fruit of man’s ingenuity, only adds to the misery of the unem- 
ployed. It produces, contrary to the equalitarian ideals of America, 
insuperable class distinctions between the rich and the poor. Com- 
petitive capitalism should therefore be replaced by socialism; the 
machinery of government should be employed to control production 
in the interest of all rather than in the interest of the exploiting few. 
This socialism should not be the effect or agent of class conflict, but 
should represent the will of the majority, peaceably expressed by 
suffrage. 

And, when Howells’s work in the economic novel is compared 
with that of his American predecessors and contemporaries, it ap- 
pears that his original contribution, his distinctive achievement, is 
threefold:—First, he handled this form of the problem novel with a 
high order of craftsmanship that relieves its didacticism and pre- 
serves the artistry of good fiction. Second, he presented in the novel 
some of the profounder problems created by the industrial revolution 
—such as technological unemployment and the close interdepend- 
ence of all members of an industrialized society—to which other 
American novelists had not penetrated. Third, he presented, for the 
first time in the American novel, an economic criticism definitely 
based on collectivism instead of the older theory of competitive, in- 
dividual effort. 


® See the letters to Thomas S. Perry and) William Cooper Howells, The Life in Letters, 
I, 413 and II, 26. 
* A Traveller from Altruria, p. 307. 
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ZOLA AND THE AMERICAN CRITICS 


HERBERT EDWARDS 
Ohio State University 


HE first novel by Emile Zola to attract widespread attention in 

America was L’Assommoir, which made its appearance in 1877 
in French, and in an English translation two years later. The period 
Was an inauspicious one for the pronounced and somewhat brutal 
realism of Zola, and the reception accorded L’Assommoir by the 
American critics was decidedly unfavorable. The Nation said, “I 
have quit the novel as I should have gone out of a dissecting room; 
L’Assommorir left in me an impression of anger and disgust.”* The 
Atlantic Monthly, in its review of the novel, described Zola as an 
author who deliberately blackened every human being he could lay 
his hands upon, and the reviewer maintained that “all of this diving 
down into unutterable defilement does not belong to ,fiction.” 
When an English translation of the novel appeared in 1879, Harper's 
Magazine declared: 
Of Emile Zola’s L’Assommoir the less said the better. A revelation of 
some of the most revolting phases of low Parisian life, its atmosphere is 
loaded with moral contagion. Its impure pictures may be life-like, but so 
would be the reproduction of a cancerous sore, or of a scrofulous ulcer. 
We would as soon introduce the smallpox into our homes as permit this 
unclean volume to come into contact with the pure-minded maidens and 
ingenuous youth who form their chiefest ornament.* 


The Boston Literary World “did not advise anyone to read L’Assom- 
moir,”* but that it was being read widely in spite of vigorous crit- 
icism, The Atlantic Monthly revealed in April, 1880.° In September, 
1879, The Nation condemned the novel for offering “stimulus and 
means to the wicked; but neither help nor suggestion of anything 
better as possible.”® One critic, it would seem, condemned Zola for 
not having made vice romantic: 


1 The Nation, XXIV, 160-162 (March 15, 1877). 

* The Atlantic Monthly, XXXIX, 761-763 (June, 1877). 
* Harper’s Magazine, LIX, 309 (July, 1879). 

“The Literary World, X, 202 (June 21, 1879). 

° The Atlantic Monthly, XLV, 571 (April, 1880). 

* The Nation, XXIX, 213 (September 25, 1879). 
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‘The vice even has no fascination in it; the wickedness is without romance; 
it is low, sordid, stupid, vulgar. There is magnificent scene painting, but 
no drama; perfect wardrobes, but no hero and no heroism. And this is 
very far from the perfection of art.’ 


Nana, which appeared in America in 1880, aroused much unfav- 

orable criticism. The Literary World said, “We cannot see the use 
of writing such books, or the profit of reading them.”* The Nation 
said: 
Nana, in fine, is not worth reading, but everyone who has been irritated 
by the extent to which the theory of “le naturalisme” has been carried will 
rejoice that it was written. It is a blow from which the cult of M. Zola 
will hardly recover.® 


Mr. Thomas S. Perry, writing in The Atlantic Monthly, was severely 
condemnatory, maintaining that “the book was so distasteful that 
no right-minded critic could even mention it without becoming un- 
clean.”*° Nana inspired a long article in The North American Re- 
view entitled “Profligacy in Fiction,” in which it was stated that 
there was no warning in Nana’s life for the innocent, but rather they 
were encouraged to vice; the critic condemned “foreign purveyors 
of infection” generally, and contrasted the undesirable influence of 
French novels with the ennobling influence of the English novel, 
which “has been a powerful agency of reform and purification.”™ 

In 1881, Le Roman expérimental,'* Zola’s expository essay on the 
theory underlying his novels, arrived in America. In it, Zola, in 
addition to his vain endeavor to reconcile the methods of science 
with those of literature, explained his well-known “humanitarian 
purpose.” He asserted that just as medical science experiments in 
order to make itself master of disease and thus benefits humanity, 
the experimental novelist concerns himself with the problems of 
man as a social being in order that he may re-establish equilibrium 
and health in the social order. “Donc les romanciers naturalistes 
sont bien en effet des moralistes expérimentateurs,” he concluded. 

* The Literary World, X, 359-360 (November 8, 1879). 

Ibid., XI, 58 (February 14, 1880). 

* The Nation, XXX, 311-312 (April 22, 1880). 

” The Atlantic Monthly, XLV, 693-699 (May, 1880). 


"The North American Review, CXXXI, 79-89 (July, 1880). 
* An English translation of this essay did not appear until 1895. 
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The Critic doubtfully admitted that Zola might be considered a good 
moral influence because he made vice unattractive: 


Zola draws the consequences of vice to hundreds besides its legitimate vic- 
tims, and so fraught with dissatisfaction does he invariably depict even the 
short-lived triumphs of one who is a slave to temptation, that we can 
conceive of a serious-minded person debating whether he would not put 
one of these books into the hands of the tempted.’* ' 


But this recognition of Zola’s claim of a humanitarian, ethical pur- 
pose was not representative of American critics in general. The 
North American Review,* The Atlantic Monthly, The Nation,* 
and The Literary World refused to recognize such an aim in his 
work. The Atlantic Monthly stated: 


Whenever a French novelist claims to have a purpose with a large P, it 
is safe to assume that he intends to be particularly indecent.** 


The Literary World revealed something of the attitude of the period 
when it said: 


The mission of art is to please, to elevate the mind by appealing to the 
emotions on the noble side. Zola succeeds only in arousing disgust. The 
interest felt in his novels must be that of a man of science watching with 
abhorrent fascination some hideous larva crawling in the filth of a dung 


hill.?7 


Indeed, for a time after the appearance of Le Roman expéri- 
mental, criticism of Zola became more severe than ever. For some 
unknown reason The Critic reversed iis hesitant recognition of a 
moralistic purpose and became extremely condemnatory. In March, 
1882, it declared that none but a tainted mind could produce Zola’s 
works, and that his methods “are those which lead to the mad- 
house.”?* A year later the same periodical reiterated: 


He seems to be mentally smitten with an awful disease. He is following 
the path which leads to a madness. His sincerity, his force of character, 


*® The Critic, 1, 189 (July 16, 1881). 

™“ The North American Review, L, 323-339 (October, 1882). 
” The Nation, XXXIV, 233-234 (March 16, 1882). 

* The Atlantic Monthly, XLVI, 432 (September, 1881). 

" The Literary World, XIII, 401 (November 18, 1882). 

™® The Critic, ll, 72-73 (March 11, 1882). 
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his strength of will, are all rotting away. For the author we may have 
pity.2° 


The same lack of restraint had characterized its review of Pot-bouille 
when that novel appeared in 1882; the book was decried as “filthy, 
immoral garbage”*® and the intervention of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Vice, whose activities at that time were directed by the 
redoubtable Anthony Comstock, was called for. The Literary World 
was equally violent, labeling the book as “nauseously offensive, reek- 
ing with filth, a veritable hot-bed of indescribable grossness” which 
would “besmear everyone who touched it.”** 

In contradistinction to these opinions of the majority of Amer- 
ican critics were those of Henry James and William Dean Howells. 
Henry James met Zola at Flaubert’s house in Paris in 1876. Zola at 
this time was having trouble with the French public and critics, and 
the publication of a serial novel had just been interrupted because of 
the protests of provincial subscribers. James, in a letter to Howells, 
expressed sympathy for Zola in his financial loss, but the letter im- 
plied that James had little knowledge of Zola’s work at that time, 
and little active interest in him.?* But eight years later, in 1884, the 
early indifference had become admiration. On February 21, 1884, 
James wrote to Howells: 


I have been seeing something of Daudet, Goncourt, and Zola; and there 
is nothing more interesting to me now than the effort and experiment of 
this little group, with its truly infernal intelligence of art, form, manner— 
its intense artistic life. They do the only kind of work today that I 
respect; and in spite of their ferocious pessimism and their handling of 
unclean things, they are at least serious and honest. The floods of tepid 
soap and water which, under the name of novels, are being vomited forth 
in England, seem to me, by contrast, to do little honour to our race. . . . 
Read Zola’s last thing: La Joie de vivre. This title, of course, has a 
desperate irony: but the work is admirably solid and serious. . . .7* 


James began actively to champion Zola and French naturalism in 
the United States. In an article published in The Atlantic Monthly 


® The Critic, IN, 104 (March 10, 1883). 

™ Ibid., 11, 140 (May 20, 1882). 

™ The Literary World, XIII, 175 (June 3, 1882). 
™ Letters of Henry James, 1, 49-50. 

Tbid., 1, 104-105. 
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in January, 1884, he dealt favorably with the liberal views of the 
“Flaubert group” regarding the relation between art and morality: 


It would have been late in the day to propose among them any discussion 
of the relation of art to morality, any question as to the degree in which 
a novel might or might not concern itself with the teaching of a lesson. 
They had settled these preliminaries long ago, and it would have been 
primitive or incongruous to recur to them. The conviction that held them 
together was the conviction that art and morality are two perfectly dif- 
ferent things, and that the former has no more to do with the latter than 
it has with astronomy or embryology. The only duty of a novel was to 
be well-written; that merit included every other of which it was capable.** 


James had this to say about the American attitude toward realism at 
that time: 


It is not open to us, as yet, to discuss whether a novel had better be an 
excision from life, or a structure built up of picture cards, for we have not 
made up our mind as to whether life in general may be described.?® 


In May of the same year, William Dean Howells published in 
The Atlantic Monthly an account of a meeting of the naturalistic 
group at Daudet’s house in Paris. The tone of the article was dis- 
tinctly sympathetic towards the naturalists, and said in part: 


The profound and delicious enjoyment that invades you in the presence 
of certain pages and certain phrases does not come simply from what 
those phrases say; it comes with an absolute accordance of the expression 
with the idea—from a sensation of harmony, of secret beauty, that gen- 
erally escapes the judgment of the profane crowd. It is the pursuit of this 
high, mysterious beauty, the search for this soul of words that appears on 
contact with other words, and bursts forth and illumines the pages with 
an unanalyzable, subtle light, that forms the constant care and study of 
the modern French novelists. They are perpetually toiling and moiling 
and racking their brains to find the word, the one and only word, verb, 
epithet, or phrase, that is the perfect and absolute expression of the 
thing.”* 


When it is considered that Henry James and William Dean How- 
ells were at this time two of the outstanding men of letters in Amer- 


* The Atlantic Monthly, LIIl, 46 (January, 1884). 
* Ibid., LIM, 52 (January, 1884). 
* Ibid., LIIl, 726 (May, 1884). 
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ica, such an attitude could hardly have been without effect. Whatever 
influence they had in helping to bring about a more tolerant feeling 
toward Zola among American critics was not, however, immediately 
apparent. La Joie de vivre, which Henry James had found “ad- 
mirably solid and serious,” The Literary World called “utterly con- 
temptible, a disgrace to literature, to science, and to civilization.”** 
The Nation contrasted Zola unfavorably with Eugéne Sue whose 
novels “made us shudder without making us blush.”** The Critic 
made it quite clear that American preferences in fiction did not 
include naturalism: 


We will gladly follow the fortunes of our hero through whatever devious 
windings, providing we may see him at last basking in the sunshine of 
some sweet valley or glorious hilltop; but we do not feel paid when at 
last we find him disfigured, discolored, disintegrated. We are not over- 
fond of tragedy, unless it be of that kind where virtue, fortitude and 
honor survive and are crowned, in lieu of the mere persons of the hero 
and heroine. . . . The favorite plot of the novelist nowadays—is it any- 
thing more than a process of disintegration? Disintegration is, of course, 
a natural process. Dissolution never ceases in nature; but these are not 
pleasant processes to follow. Though useful to the student of disease, they 
are surely not advantageous to the invalid searching for health; and most 
of us, in our moments of novel reading are to be classed in the category 
of invalids.?® 


In a public address, Maurice Thompson criticized “the realists” for 
“dealing only with the faults of human character, instead of at- 
tempting to imagine noble instances of human self-sacrifice, of lofty 
aspiration, and of soul-stirring passion.” Continuing, he said: 


The desire for happy endings is a healthful, sane desire; a taste for disap- 
pointing conclusions is an artificial one, acquired at the expense of much 
that is necessary to perfect moral sanity.°° 


It was not until two years after Howells and James first publicly 
expressed sympathy for the naturalists, that Zola was approved by 
any other American critics. In 1886, Professor J. W. Davidson,** in 

™ The Literary World, XV, 127 (April 19, 1884). 
* The Nation, XL, 286 (April 2, 1885). 
* The Critic, I, 157-158 (April 4, 1885). 


” Quoted by The Critic, VI, 20 (July 10, 1886). 
™ For biographical details, see Cyclopedia of American Biography, 1X, 100. 
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an address delivered before the “Concord School,” praised Zola as 


follows: 


I find in Socrates’ irony of conversation one characteristic which distin- 
guishes it from the irony of most other men. I can think of only four 
other men whose irony has the same characteristic—Aristotle, Jesus, 
Goethe, and Zola. I know it will surprise most of you to hear me include 
Zola in this noble company but I do so with knowledge of cause. 
Zola is much decried at present for an over-devotion to truth, which he 
persists in telling in its entirety, yea, even when he uses irony. Let us 
then not join in the cry, remembering that Socrates, in his day, was put 
to death for atheism and for corrupting the youth of Athens, that Aristotle 
had to flee for similar reasons, that Jesus was crucified for blasphemy. . . . 
That howl is mostly hushed, nowadays, and so will the present howl 
against Zola soon be. In the whole range of literature, I know of no more 
cool, calm, terrible irony than that of Zola. It is the very irony of truth 
itself.°? 


In his reply to the criticism which such statements naturally 
aroused, Davidson defended Zola’s “humanitarian” aims. He stated, 
in part: 

Newspaper reports of vice and crime ... merely record disagreeable 
facts, which repel the pure-minded and attract the impure-minded; in the 
former case doing no good, in the latter doing harm, in neither pointing 
the way to any remedy or arousing men’s minds to apply any such. They 
are, therefore, deserving of entire reprobation. Zola’s novels, on the con- 
trary, while reporting the same facts, present them to us in their connec- 
tion, show us their causes in existing social or other institutions, and their 
effects upon men’s lives and characters, and so at once suggest a remedy 
and rouse us to apply it. No one who has read Zola’s novels understand- 
ingly will ever think of denying this. . . . One of the chief merits of Zola 
is that he presents vice in all its prosaic, dull, heartless, disgusting naked- 
ness. No man has made vice so unlovely, so sickening as Zola has done. 


The Literary World now admitted: “We are willing to concede 
that the view [Davidson’s] is one which may be defended with 
some force,” and several months later, this periodical, which had 
reviewed Zola’s Pot-bouille under the title of “Zola’s Stink Pot” and 
had called the book among other things “a veritable hot-bed of in- 


* Quoted by The Literary World, XVI, 264 (August 7, 1886). 
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describable grossness which will besmear everyone who touches it,”** 
now declared more temperately that it was not Zola’s sensuality 
which it had condemned so much as it was his misrepresentation of 
humanity and his unmitigated pessimism: “these are the qualities, 
not immorality, which deform and sterilize his art.”** 

That a tendency to regard Zola’s novels with a greater degree of 
tolerance was beginning to make itself felt among American critics 
was evidenced by the reception afforded La Terre in 1888. Of all 
Zola’s novels it was most open to the charge of sensuality, since in it 
Zola endeavored to depict the animality and degradation which, he 
felt, often characterized French peasant life. Yet The Critic, which 
a few years back had almost savagely denounced novels much less 
frank, such as L’Assommoir, now acknowledged in La Terre, prob- 
ably the most brutally realistic of Zola’s novels, an ethical purpose 
which greatly mitigated its evils. The Critic now stated: 


It is possible to perceive in Zola a desire, not to wallow in sensuality for 
its own sake, but to rouse the student to a sense of what sensuality, con- 
stant degradation, intolerable and irremediable poverty and hopeless 
physical suffering will lead the peasant class to, born as they are without 
higher instincts and bred as they are without noble teaching to ward off 
natural consequences. As a story we cannot conceive of anybody’s finding 
it interesting; it is dull, slow, unpleasant, and bestial; but as a study, one 
reads between the lines and is filled with pity and a wholesome sense of 
warning. Zola has become a synonym for everything that is bad; and 
when a suspicion of profligacy, sensuality, and riotous bestiality appear in 
other work, we are wont to shrink from the suggestion of “an American 
Zola.” But it is safe to say that the American Zolas have never based their 
sensuality and bestiality on any such ground as a revelation or a i 
or an impulse to pity, as may be perceived by the careful reader of Zola, 
himself.*° 


Whether or not the foregoing article was influenced by Howells’s 
writings in defence of Zola cannot definitely be ascertained, yet it is 
significant that in the article the following is quoted from a review 
commending La Terre which Howells had written for Harper's 
Magazine: 

See The Literary World, XIII, 175 (June 3, 1882). 


“ Ibid., XVIII, 148 (May 14, 1887). 
* The Critic, IX, 255-256 (May 26, 1888). 
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The bestiality of Zola has this excuse: that it is the bestiality of a class that 
could not well be otherwise than bestial. It is of a kind also to rouse a 
profound sense of the terrors, the dangers, the revenges to which the state 
and the aristocratic classes are exposing themselves by their indifference 
to the degradation and the suffering of such a class as is represented in 
La Terre... . It [La Terre] legitimately addresses itself to scientific 
curiosity and humane interest.** 


That Howells’s advocacy of Zola’s claim attracted considerable at- 
tention may be assumed from the following editorial comment: 

Mr. Howells’s statement that La Terre represented a phase of life which 
had a legitimate place in fiction, has aroused almost as much discussion 
as the book itself. Mr. Howells is right in saying that the phase of life 
is one it behooves us not to ignore.** 


Several months later The Critic reiterated its belief in Zola’s moral- 
istic aims: 

Whoever knows anything of the man Zola, or has made a dispassionate 
study of his works, knows him to be terribly in earnest, and however 
intemperate and mistaken in his methods, still an advocate of reform. He 
makes vice loathsome, not engaging.*® 


The novels of Zola which appeared in America during the nine- 
ties were on the whole favorably received by the critics. The com- 
ment of The Critic upon L’Argent was typical: 

It is a masterly work, unnecessarily revolting at times in some of its de- 
tails, but nevertheless a book in which a difficult subject is handled with 
the utmost skill.*® 


La Débéacle was generally admitted to be a work of power; it was 
more widely approved than any other of Zola’s novels, perhaps be- 
cause, as The Literary World said, “the shudder is merely physical, 
not moral.”*° The Critic, which ten years before had designated 
Zola’s Pot-bouille as “filthy, immoral garbage” and had declared 
that “the author, henceforth, is not only a literary outlaw; he is on 


his way to the madhouse,”*’ now said, 
* Harper’s Magazine, LXXVI, 641-642 (March, 1888). 
* The Critic, IX, 255-256 (May 26, 1888). 

® Ibid., XIII, 63-64 (August 11, 1888). 

* Ibid., XV, 262 (May 16, 1891). 

“The Literary World, XXIII, 245 (July 16, 1892). 

“ The Critic, ll, 140 (May 20, 1882). 
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It was a brilliant idea to introduce the scientific spirit of the age into the 
novel, and Zola set to work upon it with his immense energy and his 
unshakable resolution. One by one the evils of his time have been taken 
up by this prodigious representative of Latin realism and laid before the 
world in all their enormity.*? 


The Dial, which, like nearly all American periodicals, had formerly 
criticized Zola severely, now said in a review of La Débdcle: 


He spares us none of the horrors of his subject; nor in such a case should 
they be spared. We doubt if the conditions of that struggle and the tre- 
mendous events that led up to and followed upon the fatal day of Sedan 
have ever received a more careful and masterly analysis than M. Zola has 
here given them. . . . After all, morality is merely the nature of things; 
let things be shown as they are, and they convey their own lesson; nothing 
explicit is needed.** 


When La Béte humaine appeared in 1892, a writer in The North 
American Review stated: 

I do not think his books immoral. He is mercilessly outspoken, coarse, 
revolting, painfully true to our lowest nature, but he does not paint for 
the sake of pruriency, or the amusement of the vile-minded. Some of his 
books are distinctly and powerfully of a most moral tendency.** 


We may suppose from the foregoing that the acceptance of Zola’s 
claim of a humanitarian purpose was making headway among the 
American critics, and that many of his revolting scenes were now 
beginning to be considered powerful indictments of the evil with 
which he was dealing. 

It may be well to digress here for a moment to call attention to a 
letter written by the capable English critic Arthur Waugh to The 
Critic in October, 1893. The letter served, it may be believed, to 
encourage those American critics who had already adopted a favor- 
able attitude towards Zola. It was written on the occasion of Zola’s 
visit to England in 1893 and his cordial reception at the London 
Guildhall by the English journalists, an event which many regarded 
as evidence of reconciliation with the British middle class. Mr. 
Waugh remarked on “the vast change in English taste and appre- 

@ The Critic, XVM, 103-104 (August 27, 1892). 


“ The Dial, XM1, 105 (August, 1892). 
“The North American Review, CLIV, 91-92 (January, 1892). 
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ciation that has taken place during the last few years—a change 
which it may be said without offense, was necessary to render the 
warmth and spontaneity of M. Zola’s welcome a true and genuine 
thing.”*® Continuing, Mr. Waugh said: 


It must be within the recollection of most readers that but a few years 
have elapsed since an English publisher was tried and imprisoned for the 
publication of M. Zola’s works! And today we are all ready with our 
eulogy upon his “brilliant and triumphant” career! The whirligig of 
time indeed brings its revenges. It is only of late that English taste has 
been able to distinguish between the frank and the prurient. The presence 
of M. Zola at the lecturer’s desk reminds us of one good truth, which in 
the haste of the hour we are apt to overlook—the priceless truth that we 
are progressing, that the grey hours of our national taste are melting into 
the dawn.** 


Praise predominated in the reviews of Zola’s indictment of reli- 
gious fanaticism, Lourdes.** Appreciation of Zola’s “epic greatness” 
was voiced in William Dean Howells’s My Literary Passions, which 


was published in 1895. Howells stated: 


I do not mind owning that Zola has been one of my great literary passions, 
almost as great as Flaubert, and greater than Daudet or Maupassant, 
ithough I have profoundly appreciated the exquisite artistry of both of 
these. £ 


He granted that Zola’s material might be distressing to people of 
Puritanical traditions, that the naked facts he presented might be 
construed as indecent, but, said he: 


for my own part, I think that the books of Zola are not immoral. . . . 
Every literary theory of mine was contrary to him when I took up L’As- 
sommoir, though unconsciously I had always been as much of a realist 
as I could, but the book possessed me with the same fascination that I 
felt the other day in reading his L’ Argent. 

© The Critic, XX, 231 (October 7, 1893). 

“For a complete discussion of the controversy over Zola’s novels in England, see the 
article in P. M. L. A. by William C. Frierson. (P.M. L. A., XLIII, 533-550, June, 1928.) 

“See The Critic, XXII, 89-90 (August 11, 1894); The Literary World, XXV, 386-387 
(November 17, 1894); The Dial, XVII, 54-55 (January 16, 1895); The Nation, LIX, 181- 
182 (September 6, 1884). 
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An event now occurred which was important in furthering 
Zola’s popularity in America among the reading public as well as 
among the critics. This event was the Dreyfus case, in which Zola 
took a prominent part. Americans took an active and sympathetic 
interest in the case of the falsely-accused French Jew. The America 
of the period had not yet felt the effects of the Russian-Jewish in- 
vasion which was later to result in anti-Semitic sentiment, and her 
idealistic nature was profoundly touched by what seemed to be a 
glaring case of injustice. On the morning of January 13, 1898, Zola 
sent his famous open letter to the President of the French Republic, 
with its striking title, J’Accuse! The picture which Zola drew in this 
letter of an innocent man, suffering torture on the notorious Devil’s 
Island for a crime that he had never committed, was unforgettable. 
The subsequent prosecution of Zola, which had the appearance of a 
persecution, and his flight from France to England, a refugee because 
of his courageous stand for truth and justice, appealed strongly to 
the American imagination. Here was proof, many Americans be- 
lieved, that the man who had maintained from the beginning of his 
career that his sole purpose in writing novels was a humanitarian 
one, his only aim that truth might prevail, was sincere. The com- 
ments of The Nation and The Dial were typical. The Nation said: 


In view of a recent cause célébre, it should not be difficult to persuade the 
reading public in this country and in England that M. Zola is a sincere 


lover and even a devoted champion of civil justice.** 


The Dial likewise stated that “Zola’s part in the Dreyfus case has 
compelled the admiration of the disinterested public,” and com- 
mended him for displaying in his novels “the impatient and pas- 
sionate idealism of the clear-sighted philosophical observer, who 
does not shrink from laying bare the plague spots of the present, 
knowing that by such service the permanent interests of society are 
best furthered.”*® 

In The North American Review for September, 1899, Henry 
James, in an essay entitled, “The Present Literary Situation in 
France,” described Zola’s method as his most important contribution 


“The Nation, LXVII,.57 (July 21, 1898). 
“ The Dial, XXIV, 184-186 (March 16, 1898). 
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to literature, and stated that he regarded Zola as a novelist of im- 
portance. He said, in part: 


He would still be magnificent, if he had nothing for him but his solidarity 
—in the contemplation of which I should almost luxuriously lose myself 
were it permitted to me to treat in summary fashion even one side of his 
work. He is a large enough figure to make us lose time in walking round 
him for the most convenignt view. What he has most vividly created, to 
my sense, is the process which has seen him through. His method is what 
makes him most interesting. . . . There the system is today, supremely 
representing, in his behalf, the communication of life. We have seen it at 
work, time after time—seen it more and more a calculated means to an 
end; and have lived with it during these years very greatly to our enter- 
tainment, if not to our highest edification. I may not here undertake the 
business of describing it, and I mention it, indeed, mainly to pay it publicly 
my respects. For it has been in its way an intellectual lesson. It has 
shown, at least, admirably what a method can do.*** 


When Fécondité appeared in 1900, a periodical which eight years 
before had immoderately condemned Zola, now declared: 


This is indeed a great novel. It is the triumph of a large mind and a full 
heart. The interiors of life are open, the immoralities of some men and 
women are in full view; the depravities, degradations, and disasters which 
characterize human experience are not avoided. But the purpose is novel, 
the plane of vision is elevated, the literary skill is varied and abundant, 
and the atmosphere is pure and uplifting. The book is an ascension of 
genius. May the people have ears to hear what this master—this in a 
way greater than Bossuet and Massillon, though in a different way, has 


to say.°° 


At the time of Zola’s death, which occurred on September 29, 
1902, he was favorably regarded by many American critics. In a 
period of a little over twenty years an almost complete reversal of 
public opinion in regard to the novelist had taken place. On the 
occasion of his death, The Dial stated: 


Had Zola died ten years ago, the verdict of criticism would have been sub- 
stantially different from what it must be today. . . . Re-reading his earlier 
novels in the light of his later ones, as well as in the light of his public 


“* The North American Review, CLXIX, 498-499 (September, 1899). 
© The Literary World, XXXI, 131 (July 1, 1900). 
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acts, we discover in them things that we never saw before, glimpses of 
the larger aspects of truth that he so studiously sought to conceal... . 
From the position of the dispassionate scientific observer he has come to 
assume something of the position of the prophet, and his utterances have 
gained immensely in weight and authority.** 


Howells and James both published essays of appreciation and 
praise shortly after Zola’s death. Howells said, in part: 


Because he believed with his whole soul that fiction should be representa- 
tion, and in no measure the misrepresentation of life, he will live as long 
as any history of literature survives. It will not require so great an effort 
of the reader’s honesty now, as it once would, to own that Zola’s books, 
though often indecent, are never immoral, but always most terribly, most 
pitilessly moral. . . . As to the intention of Zola in his books, I have no 
doubt of its righteousness. Zola was an artist, and one of the very greatest, 
but even before and beyond that, he was intensely a moralist.°? 


Henry James’s final estimate of Zola appeared in August, 1903." 

The following are a few of the more significant passages in the 
essay: 
His personality is the thing that finally pervades and prevails. . . . No 
finer act of courage and confidence is recorded in the history of letters . . . 
its admirable, its almost unimaginable strength. The strength was in the 
young man’s very person—in his character, his will, his passion, his fight- 
ing temper, his aggressive lips; his weakness was in that inexperience of 
life from which he proposed not to suffer. For he was fairly bristling 
with the betrayal that nothing whatever had happened to him in life but 
to write Les Rougons-Macquart. “I don’t know my subject, but I must 
live into it; I don’t know life, but I must learn it as I work”—that atti- 
tude and programme represent to my sense, a drama more intense on the 
worker’s own part than any of the dramas he was to invent and put 
before us. 


James excused Zola’s grossness: 
He was obliged to be gross, on his system, or neglect, to his cost, an 


" The Dial, XXXII, 231-234 (October 16, 1902). 

"The North American Review, CLXXV, 587-596 (October, 1902). 

Outstanding among the other essays about Zola published at this time were those by 
Harry Thurston Peck in The Bookman, XVI, 233-240 (November, 1902), and Walter 
Littlefield in The Critic, XLI, 405-409 (November, 1902). 

"The Atlantic Monthly, XCM, 193-210 (August, 1903). 
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invaluable aid to representation ... and I cannot withhold my frank 
admiration from the courage and consistency with which he faced his 
need. 


James believed that Zola’s grossness was often his strength—that 
taste would have weakened such books as La Ventre de Paris, 
L’Assommoir, or Germinal, for each of these is concerned with a 
world with which taste has nothing to do. 


There was a great outcry, as we all remember, over the rank materialism ~ 
of L’Assommoir, but who cannot see, today, how much a milder infusion 
of it would have weakened the whole strong treatment of the subject? 
The qualification of the painter was precisely his strength of stomach. 
Refinement of intention always presided at Zola’s experiments. The de- 
fect in Zola’s “sense of proportion” was not nearly so great as that of his 
critics, for there are judges, in these matters, so perversely preoccupied that 
for them to see anywhere the “improper” is for them straightway to cease 
to see anything else. 


James regarded L’Assommoir, Germinal, and La Débdcle as 
Zola’s greatest books. He said of L’Assommoir: 


Gervaise, the most immediately “felt” of all his characters, is a lame 
washer-woman, loose and gluttonous, without will, without any principle 
of cohesion, the sport of every wind that assaults her exposed life; and 
who, rolling from one gross mistake to another, finds her end in misery, 
drink, and despair. But her career, as presented, has fairly the largeness 
that, throughout the chronicle, we feel as epic, and the intensity of her 
creator’s vision of it, and of the dense sordid life hanging about it, is to 
my sense one of the great things the modern novel has been able to do. It 
has done nothing more completely constitutive and of a tone so rich and 
full and sustained. I doubt if there has ever been a more totally repre- 
sented world, anything more founded and established, more provided for 
all round, more organized and carried on. It is perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary imitation of experience that we possess. . . . He has established 
altogether a new measure and standard of handling, a new energy and 
veracity; since which the old trivialities and poverties of treatment . . . 
have become incompatible, for the novelist, with either rudimentary intel- 
ligence or rudimentary self-respect. 


Thus Henry James took leave of the novelist whom he had be- 
friended some twenty years before, at a time when Zola and his 
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work were being severely condemned, and little effort was being 
made by the critics to understand or to evaluate intelligently. In 
1884, James had faced the prejudices of most American critics, and 
had stood forth, together with Howells, as the champion of an ex- 
tremely unpopular man. In their effort to bring about a more intel- 
ligent understanding of, and a greater tolerance for, Zola’s novels in 
America, it may well be supposed that they contributed a by no 
means negligible share toward the development of more tolerant, 
more liberal, more intelligent critical standards in the United States. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 
ON AMBROSE BIERCE 


ARTHUR M. MILLER 
Redlands, California 


N THE last decade of the nineteenth century, when the short 

stories of Ambrose Bierce first appeared in book form, there de- 
veloped the beginning of that body of critical opinion which yet 
persistently links the Bierce narratives of death and horror with the 
terror tales of Edgar Allan Poe. The opinion consisted principally 
of brief comments in newspapers and magazines, comments now 
exceedingly difficult to trace. Those available, however, show that 
at a very early date the name of Poe was a frequently repeated one 
in discussions on Bierce. In January, 1891, Gertrude Atherton wrote 
that, in point of art, “Bierce overlooks Poe.”* A writer for Mun- 
sey’s Magazine of April, 1896, observed that Bierce “suggests Miller 
and Poe,”* and one for The Bookman of May, 1898, had it that no 
American, “with the single exception of Poe,” had written any 


93 


stories that could compare with Bierce’s.”* So prevalent was this 
linking of the two that Carey McWilliams says that two editions of 
Tales of Soldiers and Civilians were “reviewed in over four hun- 
dred newspapers and periodicals,” but that “one review was as like 
another as two peas. ‘Suggestive of Edgar Allan Poe,’ ‘dark stories 


of death,’ it was always and eternally the same.”* 


I 


Later criticism became more specific. In September, 1909, a re- 
viewer in Current Literature went so far as to say of Bierce: 


Like Poe, he has dwelt with the occult and the terrible: like Poe also, he 
has been fascinated by science, and, again like Poe, he has depicted in a 
grotesque satirical tale the downfall of the American republic. He has 
tried his hand at everything that Poe has tried. . . .° 


* The Cosmopolitan, X, 271 (January, 1891). 

* Munsey’s Magazine, XV, 100 (April, 1896). 

* The Bookman, VII, 257 (May, 1898). 

* Ambrose Bierce: A Biography (New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1929), pp. 211 ff. 
° Current Literature, XLVII, 280 (September, 1909). 
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To this assertion Bierce objected vigorously. He took the stand, as 
will be shown later, that it was ridiculous to keep writers out of the 
field of the tragic and supernatural just because Poe had excelled 
in it. 

A close parallel to Bierce’s situation had confronted Poe him- 
self. In Poe’s day the critics had accused him of imitating the ter- 
ror-romantic tales of the German, E. T. A. Hoffmann. Poe had 
protested that the themes he employed were universal—that terror 
was “not of Germany, but of the soul.” This point, too, was the 
keynote of one of Bierce’s essays: 


Certain literary domains are posted with warnings to the trespasser, 
and against men of genius the inhibition is fiercely enforced . . . the 
“notices” are put up without authority, for the land is really a common... . 

Of all these inhibiting censores literarum, the most austere and im- 
placable are those guarding the sovereignty of Poe. . . . Tales of the 
tragic and the supernatural are the earliest utterances in every literature. 
... Tapping, as they do, two of the three great motherlodes of human 
interest, these tales are a constant phenomenon—the most permanent, be- 
cause the most fascinating, element in letters. Great Scott! has the patrol 
never heard of The Thousand and One Nights, of The Three Spaniards, 
of Horace Walpole, of “Monk” Lewis, of DeQuincey, of Maturin, Inge- 
mann, Blicher, Balzac, Hoffman{n], Fitz James O’Brien?® 


Since Bierce’s disappearance into Mexico in 1913, the controversy 
concerning his indebtedness to Poe has grown rather than abated. 
“Mr. Bierce is a disciple of Poe,” stated Harold Williams.’ Percy H. 
Boynton wrote: “His shorter narratives inevitably suggest Poe.”* On 
the other hand, George Sterling declared: “It is absurd to claim that 
he derived from Poe,”® and Frank Monaghan said: Bierce was not a 
disciple of Poe.”*® But the comments have been anything but sys- 
tematic. They have been, usually, incidental or haphazard remarks, 
with no supporting evidence offered. 


** See Palmer Cobb, The Influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann on the Tales of Edgar Allan 
Poe (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1908), p. 4. 

* Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce (Washington: Walter Neale, Publisher, 1909-1912), 
X, 292 ff. The Melancholy Author speaking to the Timorous Reporter in “Some Disad- 


"vantages of Genius.” 


* Modern English Writers (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1919), p. 477. 

* More Contemporary Americans (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), p. 89. 

*® Modern Library edition of In the Midst of Life (New York, 1927), Introduction, p. xv. 

* Dictionary of American Biography (New York: Scribner's, 1929), Il, 253. See also: 

Henry S. Canby, 4 Study of the Short Story (New York: Henry Holt, 1913), p. 56 n.; 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Edgar Allan Poe (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1926), p..205; Belknap 
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A few of the recent critics, however, have thrown light upon the 
Poe-Bierce relationship. In “Bierce and the Charnel House,” which 
is Chapter XIII of Ambrose Bierce: A Biography, Carey McWil- 
liams developed the idea that what some readers mistake for Poe’s 
influence in the work of Bierce is in reality a general influence 
handed down from the Gothic romancers and the other great terror- 
ists of all time. “The terror-romance tradition,” he wrote, “was old 
with Poe, who contributed little to its technique.”** McWilliams, 
however, explained that the terror tradition had been “broadened 
by Poe” before Bierce “inherited it,” and that, owing to inexperience, 
Bierce “assumed that Poe’s principles were true.” He further said 
that Bierce “quickly outgrew the tradition, but he never abandoned 
its principles in his work in the short story.”** A suggestion of this 
point had appeared in Bitter Bierce by C. Hartley Grattan: “On 
the surface it would seem logical to believe that his philosophy of 
the short story, of poetry, and of romance was taken over bodily from 
Poe, but Bierce resented that suggestion during his lifetime.”’* 
Grattan went no further than to observe that the whole question was 
“vexed.” Eric Partridge, previously, had made some definite, though 
limited, comparisons. He mentioned that there was a connection 
between “Moxon’s Master” and Poe’s “Maelzel’s Chess Player,” and 
a similarity of incident in “The Boarded Window” and “The Pre- 
mature Burial.” But he concluded: “Those debts are few, slight, 
problematical.”** What McWilliams regarded as the specific Poe 
likeness he described as follows: 


Like Poe he used the pseudo-scientific to bolster up his tales and to give 
them a ring of probability that they would otherwise lack, thus avoiding 
the errors of Mrs. Radcliffe. He read queer books in an effort to get this 
[sic] data. He quoted Denneker’s “Meditations” in “A Psychological Ship- 
wreck,” in “Stanley Fleming’s Hallucination” and in “Charles Ashmore’s 


Long, in de Castro’s Portrait of Ambrose Bierce (New York: Century Company, 1929), “ 
Note on Ambrose Bierce,” p. ix; Fred Lewis Pattee, The Cambridge History Pyyrweictie. 
Literature (New York: Putnam’s, 1918), II, 387; Vincent Starrett, Ambrose Bierce: A Bib- 
liography (Philadelphia: Centaur Book Shop, 1929), p. 14; Alfred C. Ward, Aspects of the 
Modern Short Story (London: University of London Press, 1924), p. 60. 

Richard Barry, The Mentor, IX, 34 (June, 1921); Ernest Boyd, The Outlook, CLI, 470 
(March 20, 1929); Anonymous, Current Opinion, LXV, 184 ff. (September, 1918); R. F. 
Dibble, Overland Monthly, n.s. LXXIV, 418 ff. (November, 1918); H. M. East, Overland 
Monthly, a. s. LXV, 508 (June, 1915). 

Op. cit., p. 224. Ibid., p. 229. 

™ Bitter Bierce (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1929), p. 125. 

“The London Mercury, XV1, 638 (October, 1927). 
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Trail.” He quoted from Dr. Hern’s “Verschwinder und Seine Theorie.” 
He speculated with Hegel’s doctrine of Non-Euclidian space, suggesting 
Poe and his Eureka talk. Bierce’s “Moxon’s Master” is suggestive, too, 
of Poe and his automatic chess player, which in turn relates back to the 
frequent appearance of the Frankenstein monster in German and English 


fiction.25 


_ But in spite of the long-continued and frequent comparisons, no 
one, apparently, has taken the trouble to investigate the connection 
between Bierce and Poe through a close attention to details and a 
collation of passages in their work. In the mind of the writer, the 
most extreme statements made thus far have been to the effect that 
in a few instances a Bierce story has “suggested” a Poe story. It 
therefore appears that these specific stories might be more exactly 
compared, and that a search be made for further similarities. Did 
Bierce adopt Poe’s principles, as has been suggested, and, if so, where 
may the points of direct contact be found? Were there definite bor- 
rowings of story materials, incidents, or ideas? If so, what and 
where? To find the answers to these questions, then, is the problem. 

The procedure followed has been to become familiar with the 


essays and tales of Poe, and then to search for traces of them in the 
writings of Bierce. Before proceeding to the actual comparisons, 
however, the necessity is revealed of discussing more fully the part 
that Bierce played in the controversy. 


II 


Bierce’s declarations are found in a number of places. In letters 
to his friends he spoke directly of the charges against him, while for 
the public he hit at the matter in a more roundabout way. Many of 
his convictions were put into the mouth of the “Melancholy 
Author” in a fictitious interview. This is backed up in a formal es- 
say “On Literary Criticism” by a defense of two writers who like 
himself were accused of trying to emulate Poe. Finally, Bierce’s 
theory on old and new methods in literature deals with, and seeks 
to justify, the modern writer’s conscious dependence upon the older 
masters. 


* Op. cit., pp. 239 ff. Incidentally, the first word in the second Bierce title should be 
“Staley,” not “Stanley,” and no reference to Denneker is made in “Charles Ashmore’s 
Trail.” Nor does Poe’s automatic chess player “relate back” to the Frankenstein monster. 
Poe’s “Chess-Player” is not written upon the Frankenstein theme, though Bierce’s does 
happen to be. The similarity between the two is on a different score, as will be shown. 
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The stand taken in the fictitious interview has already been 
shown by quotation. The argument, it will be remembered, was 
that tales of the tragic and the supernatural were deservedly “a con- 
stant phenomenon—the most permanent, because the most fascinat- 
ing, element in letters.” In another essay Bierce wrote: 


Poe in his prose tales deals sometimes with the supernatural. . . . But 
hundreds of writers do the same; if that constitutes similarity and suggests 
intentional “emulation” what shall be said of those tales which resemble 
one another in that element’s omission ?** 


He elaborated these views, but the essence of all he had to say re- 
mained the same. He was opposed to “marking upon the supposed 
stature of an old writer the supposed stature of a new.” He insin- 
uated against “the ready reckoner’s short cut to the solution of the 
problem of literary merit, the ever-serviceable comparison with Ed- 
gar Allan Poe.” He inquired: “Does one write ‘gruesome stories’? 
—they invoke Poe.”** 

Bierce had a theory which afforded a rational explanation. For 
centuries there have been “no new things, nor any possibility of 
any,” he wrote to Walter Neale. A writer “cannot differ in method, 
all methods having been practiced and sifted over and over.”** 
Through the “Melancholy Author” he said: 


. .- This demand for “originality” is a call for third-rate men, who alone 
supply such a semblance of it as is still possible. The writer of sane under- 
standing and wholesome ambition is content to meet his great predecessors 
on their own ground.’® 


What purports to be a studied expression on the matter occurs in 
the essay, “On Literary Criticism:” | 
Nothing new is to be learned in any of the great arts—the ancients looted 
the whole field. Nor do first-rate minds seek anything new. They are 
assured of primacy under the conditions of their art as they find it—under 
any conditions. It is the lower order of intelligence that is ingenious, 
inventive, alert for original methods and new forms. . . . Shakespeare 
tried no new meters, .. . The only way in which it is worth while to 
differ from others is in point of superior excellence. . . .?° 
Works, X, 37. Ibid., X, 39 ff. 


* MS. letter in Huntington Library, dated January 19, 1906. 
” Works, X, 297. ™ Ibid., X, 43. 
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That Bierce really placed great faith in classic authors, we may be- 
lieve. In “To Train a Writer” he said, concerning the beginner in 
literature: 

Of our modern education he should have enough to read the ancients: 
Plato, Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca and that lot—custodians of most 
of what is worth knowing.** 


But under the rules which he advocated it is hard to determine just 
how any writer could bring on himself charges of imitation. 

Two documents that bear upon Bierce’s self-vindication are 
manuscript letters. The first, to Walter Neale, September 1, 1909, 
endeavored to meet the charges of the Current Literature reviewer: 


.. - But I am an imitator of Poe. Poe wrote tragic tales of the super- 
natural; so do I. This immortal ass evidently does not know that any- 
body else did, and thinks nobody else should have dared. Well, if I had 
left out the tragedy and the supernatural I would still have been an imita- 
tor, not only of Poe, but of others, for my stories would still have been 
tales.?? 


Five days later Bierce repeated himself to S. O. Howes: 


If I had left the tragic and supernatural out of my stories I would still 
have been an “imitator of Poe,” for they would still have been stories; so 
what’s the use???" 


It is significant that when his own reputation was not at stake, 
Bierce’s allusions to Poe were very complimentary. In one place he 
named Poe in company with Byron, Shelley, and Keats;?* while in 
the essay, “Who Are the Great?” he declared: “I should say that the 
greatest American that we know about, if not George Sterling, was 
Edgar Allan Poe.”** Bailey Millard says: “Once when the present 
writer mentioned to him the fact that French scholars considered 


Poe and Whitman our greatest voices, he said: ‘Poe, yes. . . .’”** 


Bierce’s polemics in his own defense did not have the effect which 
he intended. His insistence upon the right to work in the terror 
tale tradition scarcely touched the question of his indebtedness to 

Ibid., X, 76. Works, X, 96. 


™ Bierce MSS., Huntington Library. ™ Ibid., X, 249. 
™* Ibid. * The Bookman, XL, 656 (February, 1915). 


| 
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any particular writer in it. His insistent rationalizations on “old 
methods” even leads one to suspect that he knew himself to be 
greatly influenced by “predecessors.” And in spite of his irritation 
at the mention of Poe, he clearly venerated him as a writer. 

With this in mind, we begin a consideration of the actual Poe 
likenesses to be found in the text. Attention will be directed upon 


two kinds of material: (1) that which reflects Poe’s literary theory, 
and (2) that which makes use of his plots and terror devices. 


Ill 


Bierce’s statements of theory are widely scattered throughout his 
works. As a journalist—a columnist—he wrote oftenest on political 
and social topics; but when certain of his literary pronouncements 
are brought together and aligned with Poe’s, we obtain the follow- 


ing result: 
Poe 

The ordinary novel is objectionable, 
from its length. ... As it cannot 
be read at one sitting, it deprives it- 
self, of course, of the immense force 
derivable from totality. Worldly 
interests intervening during the 
pauses of perusal, modify, annul, 
or counteract, in a greater or less 
degree, the impressions of the book. 
But simple cessation in reading 
would, of itself, be sufficient to de- 
stroy the true unity. In the brief 
tale, however, the author is enabled 
to carry out the fulness of his inten- 
tion. ... 

. a certain unique or single ef- 
es 

. with ... care and pic- 

ture is at length painted. . 


“Hawthorne's Tales,” Criticism, Il, 31. 


Bierce 


The novel bears the same relation 
to literature that the panorama 
bears to painting. With whatever 
skill and feeling the panorama is 
painted, it must lack that basic 
quality in all art, unity, totality of 
effect. As it cannot all be seen at 
once, its parts must be seen succes- 
sively, each effacing the one seen 
before; and at the last there remains 
no coherent and harmonious mem- 
ory of the work. It is the same 
with a story too long to be read 
with a virgin attention at a single 
sitting.** 

. The short story does not, at 
least, cloy attention, confuse with 
overlaid impressions and efface its 
own effect.?® 


All references to the text of Poe are to the 


Stedman and Woodberry edition of his Works (New York: Scribner’s, 1914). 


™ “The Novel,” Works, X, 18. 
“The Short Story,” Works, X, 237. 
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Several of the ideas are identical in both passages; namely, those of 
length, single sitting, unity, and totality of effect. The likeness also 
extends into grammatical forms. Where Poe said: “As it cannot be 
read at one sitting,” Bierce has it: “As it cannot all be seen at once,” 
later bringing in “single sitting.” Likewise, Poe’s phrase, “impres- 
sions of the book,” becomes “memory of the work.” The figurative 
use of painting by both authors is the same. All that Bierce really 
added is the panorama. 

Bierce did not anywhere”® say more than a few sentences on 
actual tale construction, but the brief comment given reflects Poe’s 
thought. More especially does the following: 


Poe Bierce 
There are certain themes... which ...A story may be terrible but 
are too entirely horrible for the pur- must not be horrible—there is a 
poses of legitimate fiction.*° difference.** 


Further, in the province of the tale, there is a matter which seems 
to be worth mentioning. Poe had favored the brief form in prefer- 
ence to the novel because worldly interests were not so likely to inter- 
fere in the reading to spoil its effect. 


During the hour of perusal the soul of the reader is at the writer’s control. 
There are no external or extrinsic influences—resulting from weariness or 
interruption.*? 


Bierce’s story, “The Suitable Surroundings,” presents a curious de- 
velopment of this very idea. One of the characters, a writer, one day 
enters a street car to find a friend trying to read one of his ghost 
stories. He berates the friend for not conceding his story a chance. 
He says that one should give a story one’s “undivided attention,” 
and seek suitable surroundings before starting to read, in order that 
one may thus “make himself accessible to the emotion” that the 
writer tries to inspire.** The rest of the story is devoted to carrying 
out the details of such a practical experiment. Is not this an appli- 
cation of Poe’s principle? 

* That is, in the Works. 

“The Premature Burial,” Tales, Ill, 213. 

* Letter to George Sterling, March 12, 1906. (Letters of Ambrose Bierce. San Fran- 


cisco: Book Club of California, 1922, p. 116.) 
® Criticism, Il, 31. * Works, Ul, 353 ff. 
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Some of the statements of the two authors on broad literary prin- 
ciples were very similar. Of realism Poe said: 


The defenders of this pitiable stuff uphold it on the ground of its truth- 
fulness . . . this truthfulness is the one overwhelming defect. . . . In my 
view, if an artist must paint decayed cheeses, his merit will lie in their 
looking as little like decayed cheeses as possible.** 


Bierce, too, objected strenuously to “these story-writers of the Re- 
porter School” who “hold that what is not interesting in life becomes 
interesting in letters.”*° He believed that the novelist—practically 
synonymous with realist to him—would have to give way ultimately 
to the romancer.*™ Of the latter he wrote: 


He can represent life, not as it is, but as it might be; character, not as he 
finds it, but as he wants it. His plot knows no law but that of its own 
artistic development; his incidents do not require the authenticating hand 
and seal of any censorship but that of taste.** 


Going now to probability, we find that Poe said: 


The theory of chance, or, as the mathematicians term it, the Calculus of 
Probabilities, has this remarkable peculiarity, that its truth in general is in 
direct proportion with its fallacy in particular.5" 


Said Bierce: 


Probability? Nothing is so improbable as what is true. . . . 

Fiction has nothing to say to probability; the capable writer gives it not 
a moment's attention, except to make what is related seem probable in 
reading—seem true.*® 


Poe devoted an entire story to the thesis that “truth is stranger 
than fiction.” It is “The Thousand-and-Second-Tale of Scheher- 
azade.” It adds one to the Arabian Nights tales. According to Poe, 
the vizier’s daughter changed her tactics on the thousand-and-second 
night, and began to tell about natural phenomena and other hap- 
penings which actually could be true. It sounded so utterly in- 

™ Criticism, Tl, 349. * Ibid., X, 22. 


Works, X, 242. Criticism, Wl, 327. 
®* Bierce uses the term romaniicist. * Works, X, 245 ff. 
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credible to the king that he finally ordered her to “get up and be 
throttled.”** 

Needless to say, the theory that truth is stranger than fiction 
plays an important part in Bierce’s stories, and Bierce was cognizant 
of it. In “The Damned Thing,” the reporter came to the inquest 
with a copy of the account, which he had written for his paper, of 
how the dead man came to his terrible end. He presented it to the 
coroner with the remark: 


“It was not written as news, for it is incredible, but as fiction. It may 
go as a part of my testimony under oath.” 

“But you say it is incredible.” 

“That is nothing to you, sir, if I also swear that it is true.”*° 


Poe has a story called “The Angel of the Odd,” which justifies, 
theoretically, the fictional use of coincidence. In it a man invoked 
the wrath of the Angel of the Odd by declaring his disbelief in “im- 
probable possibilities.” He was forthwith thrown into an extra- 
ordinary chain of happenings—bound together only by coincidence 
—that wrecked his fortunes, took him on a precarious balloon ride, 


and finally dropped him down his own chimney. “Thus revenged 
himself the Angel of the Odd.”** 

Coincidence is of paramount importance in Bierce’s work. Once, 
in a story, he explained: “We do not know the inexorable law under- 


lying coincidences.”** At another time he merely referred to the 


“mysterious coincidence.”** Almost all of his tales depend in some 
way upon it. The pivotal incident in “One of the Missing” shows 
the device stretched to the limit.** 

Both writers considered the short composition, either prose or’ 
verse, as more artistic than the long. 


Poe Bierce 


I hold that a long poem does not I hold (with Poe) that there is no 

exist. I maintain that the phrase, such thing as a Jong poem—a poem 

“a long poem,” is simply a flat con- of the length of an Epic. It must 

tradiction in terms. ... “Paradise consist of poetic passages connected 
™ Tales, Il, 260-284. © Works, Ml, 171. 


Works, Il, 283. * Tbid., 101. 
Tales, IV, 157. “ Ibid., ll, 76 ff. 
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Lost” . . . is to be regarded as poet- by recitativo, to use an opera 
ical, only when, losing sight of that word.*® 

vital requisite in all works of Art, 

Unity, we view it merely as a series 

of minor poems. . . . After a pas- 

sage of what we feel to be true 

poetry, there follows, inevitably, a 

passage of platitude.*® 


Bierce’s position in this instance is dignified by his open acknowl- 
edgment to the source of his opinion. But of course the opinion was 
so well known, there was little else that he could do. 

Poe said of Poetry: “Its sole arbiter is Taste.”*" Bierce dedicated 
his book, The Fiend’s Delight, “To the Immutable and Infallible 
Goddess, Good Taste.” 

This ends the comparisons of theory. Those illustrating like- 
nesses in practice follow. For convenience, the findings are classified 
under three heads: plot, device, and idea. 


IV 


Three of Bierce’s short stories have been selected for comparison 
on the basis of plot. “Moxon’s Master” will be taken first, since it 
is the one suggested by Eric Partridge as having a parallel to Poe’s 
“Maelzel’s Chess-Player.” 

Poe’s essay purports to have been written about a real chess 
player exhibited in the United States. A figure habited as a Turk 
is described sitting at a box which serves as a table. Doors are 
opened both in the box and in the figure to show that there is only 
machinery inside. This done, a chess game is actually played with 
some volunteer. The assumption of spectators is that the Auto- 
maton is a pure machine. But in working out his solution Poe 
reasons that mind must be somehow connected with the whole 
operation, since the moves are neither stereotyped nor regularly 
timed, but are adjusted to the speed of the person playing opposite. 
Accordingly, Poe presents an explanation of how a human being 
might be secreted inside the box and the body of the Turk. 

Criticism, I, 3 ff. 


“ Letters of Ambrose Bierce, p. 94. 
Criticism, I, 12. 
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Bierce develops the antithesis of Poe’s idea. He shows a pure 
machine thinking and acting on its own intelligence. His story 
opens with a question addressed to Moxon: “Are you serious?—do 
you really believe that a machine thinks?” and proceeds with a chain 
of rationalization not incomparable—though antithetical—to the 
manner of Poe’s essay. Having advanced nine pages into the story, 
Bierce has made seem logical the statement that “Consciousness is 
the creature of Rhythm.” Then he gives the reader his only glimpse 
of the Automaton which, like Poe’s chess-player, wears a fez. 


“Maelzel’s Chess-Player” 


When it is time to move, the hand, 
“being brought directly above the 
piece to be moved, descends finally 
upon it... . At every movement 
of the Automaton machinery is 
heard in motion....If a false 
move be made by his antagonist he 
raps briskly on the box with the 
fingers of his right hand, shakes 
his head roughly. . . .”** 


“Moxon’s Master” 


The Automaton moves with a 
“somewhat theatrical movement of 
the arm.” It shrugs its shoulders, 
and “strike(s) the table sharply 
with its clenched hand” while 
Moxon is winning. a 
“whirring of wheels” comes from 
the body of the Automaton, and it 
rises and clutches the inventor by 
the throat.*® 


By squaring the details in his crucial scene with Poe’s description of 
a real mechanical man, Bierce, it appears, got the indispensable 
naturalistic touch which he needed for his romantic story.*° 

In the collection of “Negligible Tales” there is one called “The 
Widower Turmore” which has a few pages in close parallel to the 
main incidents of Poe’s “The Cask of Amontillado.” Brief synopses 
will illustrate: 


“The Cask of Amontillado” 


A member of the once great fam- 
ily of the Montressors determined 
to avenge himself for the insults of 
a rich neighbor, Fortunato. 

Once when the latter was intox- 


* Eureka, etc., pp. 152 ff. 


“The Widower Turmore” 


A scion of the once wealthy fam- 
ily of Turmore decided to “remove” 
his wife for her fortune. 

While she was asleep, he bound 
her hand and foot, and carried her 


Works, Ill, ror ff. 


*“Moxon’s Master” appeared in The Sunday Examiner Magazine in April, 1899, over 
thirty years after Bierce had taken up writing as a career. It was an indication that he was 


Never to get entirely away from Poe. 


| 
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icated Montressor drew him away 
on the pretext of tasting an Amon- 
tillado, into his subterranean wine 
vaults. In an interior recess, in 
depth about four feet, in width 
three, in height six or seven, he fet- 
tered the friend to a rock and pro- 
ceeded to wall up the entrance of 
the niche with building stones and 
mortar. The intoxication having 
worn off, Fortunato began to cry 
out and scream. Finally, when there 
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down into the basement strong- 
room. Seating her in an angle of 
the wall, he conveyed bricks and 
mortar to the spot and walled her 
in, from floor to ceiling. The space 
allowed her was about four feet by 
six. All this time he gave little heed 
to her remonstrances, delivered in a 
high key. As he inserted the last 
brick of the top course, she bade 
him farewell with what he deemed 
the composure of despair.5* 


remained but a single stone to be 
fitted and plastered in, Fortunato’s 
demented laughter and sad appeal 
were all that came from the niche.*? 


As regards bare plot mechanics, “Beyond the Wall” by Bierce 
has several points in common with “The Fall of the House of 
Usher.” 

“Beyond the Wall” opens, as does “Usher,” with the visit of a 
man to the house of a boyhood friend whom he has not seen in 


many years. Careful attention is given to the description of the 
dwelling, an “ugly” one, situated in a desolate place. Its grounds 
were “destitute of either flowers or grass,” but had three or four 
trees “writhing and moaning in the torment of the tempest.” Al- 
together it was a “dismal environment,” and one which made him 
shudder. Thus the beginning of the story seeks to establish a sit- 
uation almost identical with the one in “The Fall of the House of 


Usher.” Several of the words, such as “gloom,” “shudder,” and 
melancholy,” are used also by Poe. 

Continuing, there is a likeness in the description of the boyhood 
friend. He belongs to an ancient and illustrious family, and is 
scholarly and addicted to “the study of all manner of occult sub- 
jects”; he is prematurely aged and changed beyond the expectations 
of the visitor.. According to Poe, he had a “ghastly pallor of the 
skin” and a “miraculous lustre of the eye.” Bierce has it that his 
complexion was “dead-white,” and that his eyes “glowed with a fire 


Tales, 1, 274 ff. Works, VI, 44 ff. 
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that was almost uncanny.” In both stories he receives the visitor 
with more than ordinary hospitality, then proceeds to tell about the 
sad condition which he is in. 

“Beyond the Wall”®* is a much slighter work than “The Fall of 
the House of Usher.”** Its incisive, unencumbered style provides a 
contrast to the thick embroidery and atmosphere wrought by Poe. 
Yet it seems that this difference is merely one of degree, and that 
Bierce must have begun with “Usher” in mind. 

The plots just compared each typify a different kind of influ- 
ence: (1) a studied use of Poe material, combined with a theme 
taken elsewhere, resulting in a powerful story being constructed; 
(2) a short incident closely following the plan of a Poe tale, im- 
bedded in a longer narrative not otherwise Poe-esque; and (3) a 
romantic “echo,” on general lines, at the beginning of a story. 

The next group of comparisons deals with device. 

An instance of both authors employing the same instrument to 
produce horror occurs in the use of a cat on the head of a corpse. 

Poe’s tale, “The Black Cat,” tells of a man who, through per- 
verseness, needlessly persecuted his former pet, a cat, and thereafter 
is beset with one misfortune after another. Finally, while he is 
aiming a blow at the feline offender, his wife interferes, and he 
buries the ax in her brain. He conceals her body behind a wall in 
the cellar. When the police come to investigate her disappearance, 
the mewing of the cat directs them to the hidden corpse. The cat, 
stained with carnage, is found perching on the head of the dead 
wife.*> In Bierce’s “John Mortonson’s Funeral,” the friends of the 
deceased are gathered about the coffin. The culmination of the 
scene comes when the distraught widow seeks to gaze upon the 
face of the dead through a glass plate in the casket. She falls back 
in a faint. Others look and do likewise. In the turmoil the glass is 
broken and a cat with a crimson muzzle crawls out.*® 

In Poe’s tale the cat serves both as a foil for the chief character’s 
perverseness and as an appropriate symbol of terrible consequences 
incurred by him. Bierce waives all ethical considerations. He 
writes his story for the gruesome activities of the cat alone. In 

Tbid., Ill, 210 ff. 


™ Tales, I, 131 ff. ® Tbid., ll, 54. 
Works, Ill, 252 ff. In a footnote Bierce gives most of the credit for this story to his 


son, Leigh Bierce. 
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“Granny Magone,” another of his tales, a cat plays the key réle. 
The cat eludes watchers by the body of a dead woman, and leaps 
upon its head. The hand of the dead, however, rises and hurls 
away the intruder.®* In this case, also, the cat on the head of the 
corpse is the realistic feature which makes the episode a sensational 
one. It colors the unnatural phenomenon. 

Both Poe and Bierce employed perspective illusion as a device to 
evoke terror. Poe’s story, “The Sphinx,” is an exposé of the experi- 
ences of a man who sits before an open window and, seeing a tiny 
insect suspended on a spider’s thread near at hand, mistakes it for 
a great monster on a distant hill. The story exploits the unnerving 
effect which the “inexplicable incident” had upon the man; he con- 
sidered the vision “either as an omen of my death, or, worse, as the 
forerunner of an attack of mania.”** 

When describing to the coroner’s jury how he felt when he first 
saw the “unfamiliar and unaccountable phenomenon” of wild oats 
being pressed down as by an invisible force, the witness in “The 
Damned Thing” by Bierce recalled a strange experience which he 
had formerly had: 


. . . —that once in looking carelessly out of an open window I momen- 
tarily mistook a small tree close at hand for one of a group of larger trees 
at a little distance away... . It was a mere falsification of the law of 
aérial perspective, but it startled, almost terrified me. We so rely upon 
the orderly operation of familiar natural laws that any seeming suspension 
of them is noted as a menace to our safety, a warning of unthinkable 
calamity.°® 


Perhaps this phenomenon has been employed more than a few times 
in literature.®** Still, it is sufficiently rare as a mere terror device to 
attract notice.°° 


“Granny Magone” does not appear in the published Works, but may be found in the 
manuscript (Huntington Library) under “Bodies of the Dead,” or in the 1893 edition of 
Can Such Things Be? 

Tales, Ill, 253. 

Works, Ill, 287. 

™* See O. W. Holmes, “The Stethoscope Song” (1848). 

One may add that the “monster” in Poe’s story was said to be “distinctly” seen. Yet 
the object producing the illusion was less than an inch from the pupil of the eye—man- 
ifestly a physical impossibility. To Bierce’s credit, his use of perspective illusion is more 
credible, and is given a place im the story more in proportion to its rightful value. Both 
accounts, however, are chiefly artifice. 
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The field of supernatural phenomena is wide, yet even here it is 
possible to collate similarities. 

Take, for example, the trick of making live persons invisible. 
The narrator in “MS. Found in a Bottle” by Poe is precipitated onto 
a mysterious ship on which his presence is not noticed, even though 
he mingles openly with the crew.** Barr Lassiter, in Bierce’s “Three 
and One Are One,” returns to his home to visit his parents and sister 
after being away in the war for two years. Everything is the same, 
but he cannot make himself visible to them.* 

Other correspondences are: 
Poe Bierce 
1. Transmigration of Souls:* 


(a) Ancestor to Descendant 
“The Death of Halpin Frayser” 
(b) Human Being and Animal (or Plant) 
“The Eyes of the Panther” 


2. Whole Persons Being Unaccountably Transposed: 
“A Tale of the Ragged Mountains”............... “A Resumed Identity” 
“The Thing at Nolan” 
“An Inhabitant of Carcosa” 
“A Psychological Shipwreck” 

3. Supernatural Vision: 

“A Tale of the Ragged Mountains”..................... “One of Twins 
“A Wireless Message” 
“The Secret of Macarger’s Gulch” 


These comparisons in the supernatural might easily be carried fur- 
ther, but, being of a general nature, their value is felt to be limited. 

A more subtle similarity in the use of device is seen in Poe’s “The 
Pit and the Pendulum” and “One of the Missing” by Bierce. The 
situation of the man bound to a cot in the path of a slowly descend- 
ing blade is paralleled by the soldier lying helpless under a pile of 
debris, looking squarely into the muzzle of a rifle set on hair trigger. 

™ Tales, Il, 232 ff. * Works, Ill, 353 ff. 

* “Ligeia,” preéminent among Poe's stories on this theme, is not listed for want of an 
exact Bierce parallel. 
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The essential likeness consists in this: An instrument of torture con- 
stantly before their eyes, the victims suffer the acutest spiritual 
agony; both are securely fastened all over, save one arm, which is 
free; there are rats sneaking and scampering about awaiting only a 
cessation of movement as a signal to spring to the attack; and in 
both cases the free arm brings about the end of the situation. 

The foregoing examples of Bierce’s use of device are, in the ag- 
gregate, highly significant. Their very close likeness to Poe mate- 
rials, together with the fact of their frequency, discredits any expla- 
nation as to their accidental nature. Taken as a whole, they point 
towards the conclusion that Bierce did not hesitate to appropriate 
devices from Poe’s stories to use in his own. 

We now take up the matter of Bierce’s exploitation of premature 
burial. Said Poe, near the beginning of one of his tales: 


To be buried alive is, beyond question, the most terrific of . . . ex- 
tremes which has ever fallen to the lot of mere mortality.** 


Further, he declared, such accidents are known to have come about 
in real life, and he enumerated four specific instances. One of these 
told of a lady in Baltimore who was seized with an unaccountable 
illness which stretched her apparently lifeless for three days. Thought 
to be dead, she was placed in the family vault; yet three years later 
when the door of the vault was reopened, the skeleton of the poor 
lady tumbled out. She had evidently succeeded in breaking out of 
the casket, but had been trapped at the door.** Following the pre- 
liminary accounts, Poe related the story of a man who, subject to 
cataleptic trances of uncertain duration, lived in mortal terror of 
waking up some time in a stout coffin many feet underground. A 
crisis came when he experienced—in his imagination—just such an 
awakening. 

Poe also employed the device of premature burial elsewhere. The 
tragedy in “The Fall of the House of Usher” is brought to a peak 
through Usher’s having put his sister living in the tomb.°* The 
peculiar horror of “Berenice” is intensified by the discovery that the 
violation of the grave, and mutilation of the body of the heroine, 


“ Tales, Ill, 214. 
© Ibid., Ill, 215 ff. Ibid., 1, 154. 
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had occurred while she was still alive.“ In “Ligeia” the rise of 
Rowena from the death bed culminates the period of suspense.** 

Just as preinature burial served Poe perhaps more than any other 
horror device, so, too, it served Bierce. He used it in no less than 
six tales. 

One of the two Poe-Bierce similarities mentioned by Eric Par- 
tridge was that between the Baltimore case in “The Premature 
Burial,” and “The Boarded Window” by Bierce. The Baltimore case 
has just been described. In “The Boarded Window,” a pioneer is 
baffled by the death-like stupor of his wife, which continues over a 
period of days. Finally he concludes that she is dead. That night 
as he sits in utter dejection before the table on which the body lies, 
a panther creeps through a window and attempts to drag the inert 
form away. After driving off the animal the man discovers to his 
great horror that the body shows signs of having fought the in- 
truder. It has a piece of the panther’s ear in its teeth.** 

Most of Bierce’s other tales which depend upon supposedly dead 
persons showing signs of life are short, being written solely for a 
sensational exploitation of the device. Whereas Poe had taken great 
pains to legitimatize it, arguing that it is not an unusual phenom- 
enon, Bierce took this for granted. For that reason his work with 
premature burial very definitely “comes after” Poe’s. He imitated, 
then stretched the device to achieve grim, quizzical, or humorous 
effects." 

Poe’s story “The Premature Burial” also contains a specific idea 
later used by Bierce. After recounting some of the great calamities 
which have befallen people on the earth, the narrator said: 


I need not remind the reader that, from the long and weird catalogue of 
human miseries, I might have selected many individual instances more 
replete with essential suffering than any of these vast generalities of dis- 
aster. The true wretchedness, indeed—the ultimate woe—is particular, 
not diffuse. That the ghastly extremes of agony are endured by man the 
unit, and never by man the mass—for this let us thank a merciful God!™ 

Ibid., 1, 167. 

Tbid., 1, 202. Works, Il, 372. 

See “One Summer Night,” Works, Ill, 58 ff.; “A Bottomless Grave,” Works, VII, 
9 ff.; and “Granny Magone,” “A Light Sleeper,” and “A Cold Night,” all in “Bodies of the 
Dead.” 


™ Tales, Ul, 213 ff. 
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The idea, remodeled by Bierce, takes the following form: A gen- pan 
eral, on being reproached for the dreadful sum of suffering which cag 
he had inflicted upon the population of a certain town, demurred: oe 
“, . . But why do you speak of the sum of suffering? I tortured those ing ‘ 
people in but a single, simple way—by skinning their legs.” are | 
“Ah, that is very true,” said I, “but you skinned the legs of one med 
thousand.” wha 
“And what of that?” he asked. “Can one thousand, or ten thousand, the 
or any number of persons suffer more agony than one? A man may Fing 
have his leg broken, then his nails pulled out, then be seared with a hot ia 
iron. Here is suffering added to suffering, and the effect is really cumula- all 
tive. In the true mathematical sense it is a sum of suffering. A single ol 
person can experience it. But consider, my dear sir. How can you add dint 
one man’s agony to another’s? They are not addable quantities. Each that 
is an individual pain, unaffected by the other. The limit of anguish dog 
which ingenuity can inflict is that utmost pang which one man has the 
vitality to endure.”"* Rep 
To sum up: there are three grounds for concluding that Bierce = 
was influenced by “The Premature Burial”: (1) his repeated use of ihe 
the device; (2) his elaboration of Poe’s idea of individual and group | 
suffering, just illustrated; and (3) a fact which has been pointed a 
out earlier in this paper, that Bierce’s remark that “a story may be 
terrible but must not be horrible” has a parallel in the Poe story. oe 
At the last we have to deal with a matter which may not fall in = 
line with the bulk of the evidence. Since it touches the main prob- 
lem it could not, in all fairness, be omitted. 
On September 1, 1909, Bierce wrote to Walter Neale, apropos of 
the Current Literature reviewer: sas 
. . » In his determination to prove me an imitator of Poe he says that, pr 
‘like Poe,’ I . . . have ‘depicted in a grotesque satirical tale the downfall lite 
of the American republic.’ Do you know if Poe ever did that? If so I'd ? 
like to read the tale."® 
If this letter was sincere, Bierce for once safeguarded his innocence. hi 
To his question, however, Neale could have answered yes. Poe’s ea 
“Mellonta Tauta” is a fantastic narrative written, supposedly, on ste 


™ “The Land Beyond the Blow,” Works, I, 101 ff. 
™ MS. letter, Huntington Library. 
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board a cruising balloon in the year 2848. One portion of it is taken 
up with a discussion on the “ancient Amriccans.” These Amriccans, 
it is stated, “existed in a sort of every-man-for-himself confederacy, 
after the fashion of the ‘prairie dogs’ that we read of in fable.” Hav- 
ing “started with the queerest idea conceivable—viz., that all men 
are born free and equal—” they let every man vote, “that is to say, 
meddle with public affairs—, until, at length, it was discovered that 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s, and that the ‘Republic’ (so 
the absurd thing was called) was without a government at all.” 
Finally, “a fellow of the name of Mob took everything into his own 
hands, and set up a despotism.” But Mob was the “most odious of 
all men that ever encumbered the earth . . . he died, at length, by 
dint of his own energies, which exhausted him.” The conclusion is 
that “democracy is a very admirable form of government—for 
dogs.””* 

The Bierce satire formerly known as “The Fall of the American 
Republic,” is now entitled “Ashes of the Beacon, An Historical Mon- 
ograph Written in 4930.” In it Bierce reviews the “lamentable fail- 
ure of ‘self-government’ in ancient America,” giving a date, 1995, for 
the collapse of democracy and the revival of monarchy. He also 
speaks of “dreadful massacres by passionate mobs.”*® 

Bierce has of course written elsewhere much that ridicules democ- 
racy. Yet, even the admission that this Poe likeness was accidental 
cannot affect what the mass of the textual evidence has shown. —- 


We have seen that Bierce’s estimate of Poe as a writer was ex- 
tremely high, and that he accepted Poe’s dicta on the novel almost 
verbatim, as he did, also, the pronouncements concerning the brief 
tale and the length of the poem. On other fundamental points of 
literary theory, such as realism, probability, and the use of coin- 
cidence, Bierce kept in close agreement; while in practice he incor- 
porated plot fragments, devices, and ideas, once used by Poe, into 
his own writings on such a scale as to indicate that the works of the 
earlier writer must have served him well for source material and 
starting ideas. 

™ Tales, IV, 260 ff. ® Works, 1, 22. 
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It is true, however, that Bierce usually changed what he bor- 
rowed. He combined different themes with great effect, so that 
everything which left his hand exhibited characteristic Biercean qual- 
ities. It would seem that he placed the utmost importance on the 
style of a written piece and that, in his view, originality consisted in 
giving freshness and wit to any, perhaps an old, idea. More effi- 
cacious than any of these explanations, however, may be the sug- 
gestion that Bierce’s literary standards were affected by the exigencies 
and necessities of newspaper work."* 

In any event, the influence of Poe on him is seen to be far-reach- 
ing. Having accepted Poe as the leading arbiter and expert in the 
field of the short story, he wrote after his leadership, and tried to 
excel him. Nor did he seem ever to question the entire adequacy 
of the other’s story method. To Bierce there was only one “right” 
kind of fiction form, and Poe had invented it. 

™ Nearly all in the Works, including most of the hundred-odd tales, first appeared in 
newspapers. 
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POE’S RIME 


RICHARD C. PETTIGREW 
Catawba College 


OE has too long enjoyed a partially mythical reputation as a 

technical precisionist in his verse. This misconception is due in 
part to a genuinely impressive record of revision, and in part to his 
own constant reiteration of his loyalty to the ideal of artistic pre- 
cision, especially as elaborated in his “The Philosophy of Compo- 
sition,” with the consequent formulation among biographers and 
critics of the said tradition. Perhaps in no other phase of his tech- 
nique is the inconsistency between his critical dicta and his actual 
practice so noticeable as in his rime.* 

I preface my analysis with a quotation from Poe. “The true 
artist,” he says,? “will avail himself of no ‘license’ whatever. The 
very word will disgust him, for it says: ‘Since you seem unable to 
manage without these peccadillo advantages, you must have them, I 


suppose; and the world, half-shutting its eyes, will do its best not to 
see the awkwardness which they stamp upon your poem’.” 

We shall see that Poe, like few poets of his importance, indulges 
freely in the “license” to which, as a critic, he so unreservedly objects. 


I 


In his essay on “Amelia Welby,” Poe severely censures her use 
of light rime. “‘Melody’,” says he, “is a feeble termination of the 
third stanza’s last line. The syllable ‘dy’ is not full enough to sus- 
tain the rime. All these endings, liberty, property, happily, and the 
like, however justified by authority, are grossly objectionable.” 


*Page numbers throughout this paper, unless otherwise indicated, refer to Professor 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott’s Selected Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Macmillan: New York, 1928). 
As Professor Mabbott’s “selections” include very nearly every poem that Poe certainly wrote 
—surely all of those which possess any possible literary value, as well as some only too clearly 
ephemeral—I have confined my analysis to his text, even venturing to omit several pieces 
of verse which he has included. I have also, for fairness’ sake, dealt only with revised 
versions. 

* Marginalia, XXVIII. All references to Poe's prose works are to the Virginia edition of 
his works, edited by J. A. Harrison. 
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But in the 107 pages of Mr. Mabbott’s text, there are 53 instances* 
of the use of light rime—an average of one to every other page. 


II 
Imperfect vowel identity occurs in 80 rimes.** In addition to 
these 80 instances, Poe fluctuates in his pronunciation of the word 
again, to meet the exigencies of rime;* once he varies in the same 
poem.’ His pronunciations of ghouls* and of melancholy’ are in- 
consistent. D’Elormie, although a partial coinage,* must violate 
French pronunciation to rime with before me and bore me.° 


Ill 
Imperfect identity of final consonants is found in 13 rimes.’® 

* Amulet—forget, 104; apathy—eye—lie, 75; carelessly—be—me, 66; Circassy—eye, 80; 
circumference—eminence, 2; continually— free—me—sea, 14; covering—thing, 2; Deity— 
eye, 83; desolate—estate, 18; desolate—late, 1; destinies—lies, 7; destiny—me, 95; droop- 
ingly—see, 67; embassy—be, 84; eminence—dense, 80; eternally—me, 69; eternity—see, 
68; extravagant—tent, 2; fantastically—valley, 18; fantasy—be, 83; fantasy—me, 66; firm- 
ament—bent, 91; fitfully—see, 19; funerals—palls, 8; haughtily—he, 66; imagining—bring, 
78; immortality—be, 90; loneliness—less, 77; loveliness—oppress, 65; melody—by, 78; 
melody—I—sky, 5; melody—see, 18, 96; melody—tree, 86; monarchy—eye, 62; musically 
—valley, 7, 17; mysteries—trees, 71; offerings—things—wings, 68; Parthenon—upon, 91; 
peccavimus—thus, 9; Persepolis—abyss, 86; realities—eyes—skies—wise, 79; reality—be, 
69; restlessness—confess—motionless, 11; reveric—bee, 81; secrecy—pry, 70; silently—free— 
sea, 5; silentness—dress—tress, 8; specimen—again, 2; tenanted—head, 17; usurpingly— 
me, 62; victory—cry, 63; wandering—wing, 79; wilderness—bless, 67. 

** afirm—form—storm—worm, 20; Annie—many, 41; apart—athwart, 92; ban it— 
can it—planet, 33; been—seen, 70, 77, 93; been—serene, 6; been—ween, 77; behind— 
wind, 70; blind—wind, 63; bonnet—con it—don it—sonnet, 105; brow—know, 83; dearly 
—carly, 42; devil—evil, 27; discover—over, 1, 20; do—Ferdinando, 104; dry on—Dyan— 
Lion, 31; Eldorado—shadow, 21, 37, 37, 38, 38; encamp—swamp, 21; enchanted—haunted 
—undaunted, 27; ever—fever, 71; ever-river, 21, 82; evermore—sure, 19; extravagant— 
tent, 2; face—Greece, 3; flood—wood, 3; floods—woods, 1, 20; forever—river, 9, 18; forth 
—birth—earth, 75; ghouls—rolls—tolls, 46; ghouls—souls—wolds, 33; glade and—maiden, 
89; God—rode, 80, 83; gone—none, 37; grove—love, 68, harm—warm, 41; Heaven— 
driven—even, 11; Heaven—even—levin—seven, 4; Heaven—forgiven, 85; Heaven—given, 
6, 21, 66, 70, 71, 82, 83, 84, 101; Heaven—given—-striven, 75; Heaven—riven, 10, 68, 94; 
Heaven—unforgiven, 81; holy—melancholy, 8, 90; human—woman, 46; inherit—spirit, 61; 
kisses—tresses, 87; love—strove, 65, lover—over, 90; maiden—shade and, 87; melancholy— 
unholy, 21; mind—wind, 63; newly—Thule, 20; o’er me—reassure me, 15; one—known, 
67; over, ‘one, 82; solitude—stood, 71; stars—wars, 10; wan—man, 20; was—pass, 
70; 87. 

* again—chain, 85; again—pain, 29, 62, 77; again—rain, 88; again—specimen, 2; 
86; again—then, 91; again—wane, 1 
“Pairy-Land.” 

*Pp. 21, 33, 46. * See note 19. 

* Pp. 8, 21, 90, 94. *P. 15. 

* bless—is, 16; fancies—pansies, 4; finger—linger—sink her, 32; ghouls—souls—wolds, 

3; glade and—maiden, 89; jingling—tinkling, 44; kissed her—sister—vista, 32; lattico— 
ad is—thereat is, 24; Loeda—reader, 104; maiden—shade and, 87; on—thorn, 101; palace 
—valleys, 17; pass—was, 70. 
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IV 
Poe makes 7 identic rimes.*' Affirm—form,'* judged by stanzaic 
analogy, is intended for a rime, and if so, must also be termed 
identic.** 
Very interesting is the poet’s employment, and occasional coin- 
age, of proper names in his rime. One striking feature about his 
choice of these proper names" is that three-fourths of them contain 
two or more syllables. Six’® of the 39** are deliberately coined to 
complete respective rimes, 4 of these appearing in “Ulalume.” He 
substitutes 4 “poetic” forms for more usual proper names, in order 
to make rimes.** 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, writing in The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature,'* makes a vigorous attack upon Poe’s verse, and has the fol- 
lowing to say about his use of proper names in his rime: 


™ Lie—resignedly, 5, 6; long—belong, 4; low—below, 68; ours—hours, 92; roam— 
Rome, 3; tone—monotone, 46. 

20. 

Mr. Killis Campbell (The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1917, p. 273), following Professor C. A. Smith, would classify Poe’s repetition of sere at 


the end of consecutive lines of “Ulalume” (and, I presume, his analogous repetitions 
throughout “Ulalume” and elsewhere) as a perfect (identic) rime. I cannot see this as 
intended rime; rather, only as part and parcel of the parallelism of which Poe is so fond. 

“1 have not included ordinary personifications. 

% Auber—October—sober, 30, 31, 33; D’Elormie—before me—bore me, 15; Nesaco— 
infinity, 83; Ulalume—gloom—tomb, 32; Weir—here—sere—year, 31, 32, and Weir—sere 
—year, 30; Yaanek—Titanic—volcanic, 30. 

* Adeline—thine, 100; Aidenn—laden—maiden, 27; Angelo—wo, 90; Auber—October 

—sober, 30, 31, 33; Circassy—eye, 80; December—ember—remember, 22; Deity—eye, 83; 
Dunce—once, 105; Dyan—dry on—Lion, 31; Eldorado—shadow, 21, 37, 37, 38, 38; 
D’Elormie—before me—bore me, 15; Eyraco—ago, 86; Ferdinando—do, 105; 
92; God—rode, 80, 83; God—trod, 4, 19; Greece—face, 3; Gulistan—ran, 91; Heaven— 
driven—even, 11; Heaven—even—levin—seven, 4; Heaven—forgiven, 85; Heaven—given, 
6, 21, 66, 70, 71, 82, 83, 84, 101; Heaven—given—-striven, 75; Heaven—riven, 10, 68, 94; 
Heaven—seven, 100; Heaven—unforgiven, 81; Hebrides—seas—trees, 11; Hell—dwell, 90; 
Hell—fell, 62; June—moon, 7; L. E. L.—well, 79; Loeda—reader, 104; Lee—me—sea, 42, 
42, 42, 43; Lee—see, 43; Lee—sea—we, 43; Lenore—adore—nevermore, 27; Lenore—be- 
fore, 10; Lenore—before—more, 23; Lenore—evermore—floor, 22; Lenore—floor—never- 
more, 27; Lenore—never more, 9; Levante—Zante, 16, 82; Ligeia—idea, 88; Nesace—in- 
finity, 83; Parthenon—upon, 91; Persepolis—abyss, 86; Rhone—flown, 82; Rome—home— 
roam, 3; Samarcand—hand, 66; Thule—newly, 20, 22; Ulalume—gloom—tomb, 32; De 
Vere—bier—drear—tear, 9; Weir—here—sere—year, 31, 32; Weir—sere—year, 30; Yaanek 
—Titanic—volcanic, 30. 

™ Aidenn—laden—maiden, 27; Circassy—eye, 80; Dyan—dry on—Lion, 31; Eyraco— 
ago, 86. 

*“Vulgarity in Literature,” VII, 158-159 (September 27, 1930). 
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Poe tends to place his proper names in the most conspicuous position 
in the line (he uses them constantly as rime words), showing them off— 
these magical—musical jewels—as the rastacouaire might display the twin 
Cabochon emeralds at his shirt cuffs and the platinum wrist watch, with 
his monogram in diamonds. These proper-name rime-jewels are par- 
ticularly flashy in Poe’s case because they are mostly dissyllabic. Now, the 
dissyllabic rime in English is poetically so precious and so conspicuous by 
its richness that, if it is not perfect in itself and perfectly used, it em- 
phatically ruins what it was meant emphatically to adorn. Thus, sound 
and association make of Thule a musical—magical proper name of excep- 
tional power. But when Poe writes, 


I have reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule, 


he spoils the effect which the word ought to produce by insisting too 
much, and incompetently, on its musicality. He shows off his jewel as 
conspicuously as he can, but only reveals thereby the badness of its setting 
and his own Levantine love of display. For newly does not rime with 
Thule—or only rimes on condition that you pronounce the adverb as 
though you were a Bengali, or the name as though you came from White- 
chapel. The paramour of Goethe’s king rimed perfectly with the name 
of his kingdom; and when Laforgue wrote of that “roi de Thule, Im- 
macule” his rime riche was entirely above suspicion. Poe’s rich rimes, on 
the contrary, are seldom above suspicion. That dank tarn of Auber is 
only very dubiously a fit poetical companion for the tenth month; and 
though Mount Yaanek is, ex hypothesi, a volcano, the rime with volcanic 
is, frankly, impossible. On other occasions Poe’s proper names rime not 
only well enough, but actually, in the particular context, much too well. 
Dead D’Elormie, in “The Bridal Ballad,” is prosodically in order, because 
Poe had brought his ancestors over with the Conqueror (as he also im- 
ported the ancestors of that Guy de Vere who wept his tear over Lenore) 
for the express purpose of providing a richly musical-magical rime to bore 
me and before me. Dead D’Elormie is first cousin to Edward Lear’s aged 
Uncle Arley sitting on a heap of barley—ludicrous; but also (unlike dear 
Uncle Arley) horribly vulgar, because of the too musical lusciousness of 
his invented name and his display, in all tragic seriousness, of an obviously 
faked Norman pedigree. Dead D’Elormie is a poetical disaster.1® 
* The names De Vere and D’Elormie, while obviously chosen to fit the rime, are not 
of quite so dubious origin as Mr. Huxley apparently thinks. Professor Campbell cites (p. 
215) De Vere as already well known, and suggests (p. 235) that D’Elormie is a version 
of De L’Orme, the title of a novel which Poe had just reviewed. 
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Mr. Huxley has, I fear, sacrificed intuition to epigrammatic clev- 
erness. In the first place, he makes the fatal mistake of recognizing 
only contemporary literary taste. A literary tradition which prefers 
subtle music—and that subordinated to other poetic ingredients—is 
not necessarily superior to one which relishes greater emphasis on 
metrical music. If Frost is a genuine poet, so also is Swinburne. 
Let us not be slavishly contemporary. Mr. Huxley thinks the line- 
end position of Poe’s imaginative proper names detrimental to their 
potential magic; does not such a prominent position, rather, enhance 
their suggestive potentialities and lend atmosphere to the entire line? 
Grant that necessity was the mother of Poe’s inventiveness in the 
names Auber, Weir, Yaanek, Ulalume—are not these words of the 
very essence of the weird, and is not this sufficient compensation for 
their questionable parentage? 

Furthermore, when Mr. Huxley says that “Poe’s rich rimes are 
seldom above suspicion,” he is fearfully inaccurate, to say the least; 
for of the 181 (too many to list here—almost 2 to a page) instances 
of rich rime in Poe, 112 are indisputably “above suspicion.” 


VI 


Of the other 69 rich rimes, 54”° fail to secure identity of vowel 
sound ; that is, 54 of the 83 rimes in Poe which are defective in this 
respect. Eight do not achieve identity of final consonants; that is, 8 
of the 13 rimes in Poe thus possibly objectionable. Six proper names 
are influenced by the requirements of rich rime. Light rime results 
from 3. I must also censure the pedantic rime crescent—liquescent 
—senescent’*— or is “Ulalume,” after all, just an imaginative piece 
of extravaganza over which dull-witted critics have bungled? We 
have noted that Mr. Huxley’s attacks on Poe were directed almost 
exclusively at this particular poem. 

Poe is, in my opinion, unusually successful in his use of rich 
rime. Perhaps in some 11 instances** a few critics may (and they 
have done so) find him excessively acrobatic. But it is to be noted 

* 1 do not cite references for this and the following three findings, since they have been 
given in the appropriate sections of this paper. 

A it—planet, 33; bonnet—con it—don it—sonnet, 105; can do—Ferdinando, 
105; dry on—Dyan—Lion, 31; finger—linger—sink her, 32; glade and—maiden, 89; kissed 
her—sister—vista, 32; lady—made he—stayed he, 24; lattico—that is—thereat is, 24; lent 
thee—nepenthe—sent thee, 27; maiden—shade and, 87. 
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that 4 of these occur in the much-assaulted “Ulalume,” and 3 in the 
equally novel “The Raven” ;** and that 2 others occur in the youth- 
ful “Al Aaraaf.” 

VII 

Poe’s comparative fondness for interior rime no doubt had much © 
to do with Emerson’s (and not Emerson alone) calling him “the 
jingle man.” This interior rime may be considered under two 
heads: first, patterned interior rime; and, secondly, incidental in- 
terior rime. 

In four of Poe’s poems, “The Raven,” “Lenore,” “Annabel Lee,” 
and “The Bells,” interior rime is an integral part of the stanzaic 
structure. Twice, in analogous sections of “The Sleeper,”** we find — 
interior rime. The fourth stanza of “A Dream’”® has interior rime, 
apparently induced by the repetitive rime of the corresponding line 
in the third stanza. 

Incidental interior rime occurs unobjectionably, once each, in 
“The City in the Sea,”** “The Valley of Unrest,”** “Dream-Land,”” 
and “Al Aaraaf.”*® Occurring also, as it does, in the blank verse of 
the later “To Helen,”*° it is perhaps inadvertent, as it surely must be 
in one other instance in “Al Aaraaf,”** and once in “A Valentine.”®? 


Much more certainly objectionable than any characteristic of 
Poe’s rime which I have thus far treated is the fundamental poverty 
of it. I doubt that any other important poet is so repetitive in his 
riming as is Poe. This distressing limitation—which is only one 
more intimation that he could never have been more than a com- 
paratively minor poet—is made all the more conspicuous by his es- 
sential emphasis on verbal melody in his rimes, which consequently 
force themselves upon our attention. Not only that, but almost all 
of his rimes are entirely too obvious—already too threadbare before 
he rendered them more so—to bear the merciless repetition to which 

* Mr. Killis Campbell, in his notes on “The Raven” (p. 246 ff.), suggests the altogether 
probable influence of Mrs. Browning’s “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” (to which “The Raven” 
is certainly indebted) on the nature of the rime in Poe’s poem. 

™Pp. 7, 8. 

=P. 76. 87-88. 

* down—down—town, 7. 

* wave—grave—wave, II. 

* -lime—sublime—time, 20. 
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he subjects them.** When, in a few cases, he does achieve an orig- 
inal rime, he is apparently so elated that he must, by all means, re- 
peat. that rime—and this is equally objectionable. Albatross—toss, 
for instance, is not a bad rime; but it occurs in both “Fairyland” and 
“Al Aaraaf.”** Levante—Zante (the entire line containing Levante 
is repeated) appears in “Al Aaraaf” and in “Sonnet to Zante.”** 
Eldorado—shadow is found not only in the well-known “Eldorado,” 
but also in “Dream-Land.”** 

More platitudinously, power rimes only with hour, and that 7 
times ;** beauty only with duty: 3 times;** drop and drops only with 
top and tops: 3 times;*® flood and floods only with wood and 
woods: 3 times;*° mirth only with earth: 2 times;** lute, in its 3 
rimes, is linked always with mute;** token, in its 4, with broken or 
unbroken.*® 

But his most surprising repetitions are yet to be mentioned. 
Night (twice as to-night) appears in 26 rimes,** in 13 of which it is 
associated with /ight, and once each with delight, twilight, and star- 
light. Light itself occurs in 22 rimes (I list the 6 not already 
cited).** Heart and its cognates, hearts and -hearted, are used in 16 


rimes,** 13 times with part and its cognates, and 4 times with art. 
Heaven is imperfectly rimed with given, forgiven, and unforgiven 
in 12 of the 18 rimes** in which it occurs. Love is employed in 12 
rimes,** in 9 of these being coupled with above. Twenty-eight 


Some of Poe’s rimes are apparently due to the ultimate sources of the lines in other 
writers: more—door, 68; Byron: C. (C referring in each instance to Killis Campbell’s 
edition of Poe’s poems) 154; alone—tombstone (in the first version of Poe’s poem: alone— 
unknown), 70: Byron (unknown—alone): C 159; banish—vanish, 71: Byron C 159; star— 
afar, 72: Moore (far—star): C 160; bowers—hours, 87: Byron (power—hour): C 186; 
stand—hand, 3: Byron (stands—hands) or Massey (stand—grand) C 202-3; and home— 
Rome, 3: Massey: C 202. 

“Pp. 2, 88. * Pp. 7, 7, 11. 

* Pp. 16, 82. “ Pp. 1, 20, 79. 

* Pp. 21, 37. “ Pp. 10, 92. 

* Pp. 61, 63, 70, 75, 76, 77, 77- “Pp. 3, 4, 100. 

* Pp. 4, 15, 18. “Pp. 24, 28, 71, 75. 

“Pp. 1, 7, 10, 19, 20, 22, 29, 32, 43, 44, 45, 46, 62, 65, 72, 72, 76, 76, 82, 84, 85, 
86, 86, 87, 88, 91. 

“Pp. 2, 64, 70, 70, 81, 89. 

“Pp. 15, 63, 64, 67, 70, 72, 76, 78, 79, 80, 82, 86, 87, 90, 93, 96. 

“Pp. 4, 6, 10, 11, 21, 66, 68, 70, 71, 75, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 94, 100, 101. 

“Pp. 3, 4, 41, 64, 65, 68, 90, 90, 92, 100, ror, ror. 
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rimes*® contain more and its cognates. Poe uses eye (or eyes) in 27 
rimes.°° Sky (or skies) rimes 8 times with eye (or eyes), and it is 
employed in 23 rimes."* Thing (or things) is associated 9 out of 
14 instances” with wing or wings. Thee—be makes 6 of the 9 
rimes™ in which thee is to be found. In 7 of its 12 rimes™* there is 
linked with air; in 4 with hair. Out of 5 occurrences,” dirth is 4 
times associated with earth; the same is true of grave*® (and graves) 
with reference to wave (and waves). Melancholy rimes 3 out of 4 
times®’ with holy (or unholy). Star (or stars), found in g rimes,™ 
is linked in 5 of these with far or afar. Alone occurs in 12 rimes,™ 
in 5 of them with Zone and in 4 with throne. 

Me is used in 18 rimes,®° dream (and cognates) in 17,°" be in 
16,°? sea (and seas) in 16,°* hour (and hours) in 14,°* know (and 
cognates) in 14,°° lie (and cognates) in 14,°° and day (and days) 
in 12.7 

Had Poe written voluminously in verse, this excessive repetition 
in his riming would not have been so noticeable; but inasmuch as 
his entire poetic work occupies little more than a hundred pages of 
ordinary print, it is unpardonable. 


IX 


Measured specifically then, by his own critical standard, Poe is 
decidedly inconsistent in his resort to poetic license of several kinds; 
namely, light rime, imperfect vowel identity, imperfect identity of 


“Pp. 2, 9, 9, 13, 16, 17, 18, 18, 22, 23, 23, 24, 24, 24, 25, 25, 25, 26, 26, 26, 27, 
27, 27, 28, 28, 68, 75, 84. 

Pp. 6, 10, 11, 11, 29, 31, 43, 62, 64, 64, 66, 67, 68, 75, 79, 79, 80, 83, 83, 87, 88, 
92, 93» 94, 97, 104, 105. 

"Pp. 2, 2, 5, 5, 6, 14, 29, 31, 64, 67, 79, 82, 84, 84, 85, 87, 91, 92, 93, 93, 94 
95, 100. 

™ Pp. 2, 2, 2, 4, 18, 19, 65, 68, 70, 84, 86, 87, 88, 95. 

™ Pp. 14, 65, 72, 77, 83, 88, 92, 101, 101. 

™ Pp. 6, 6, 17, 68, 80, 83, 85, 85, 86, 88, 90, 91. 

™ Pp. 67, 69, 75, 81, 82. ™ Pp. 8, 21, 90, 94. 

Pp. 6, 7, 11, 78, 85. “Pp. 4, 10, 72, 76, 79, 80, 81, 82, 89. 

™ Pp. 5, 28, 46, 65, 66, 66, 70, 75, 83, 93, 95, 101. 

© Pp. 3, 13, 13, 14) 41 425 42, 42, 43, 43, 62, 66, 66, 69, 72, 77, 79, 101. 

“Pp. 13, 28, 32, 32, 36, 37, 37, 43» 47, 61, 65, 69, 70, 76, 87, 101, 101. 

“Pp. 2, 6, 14, 38, 66, 69, 69, 72, 83, 83, 84, 88, 90, 92, 92, ror. 

* Pp. 2, 3> 5, 6, 8, 11, 13, 13) 14, 42, 42, 42, 43, 43> 43, 65, 92. 

“Pp. 16, 61, 62, 63, 70, 75, 76, 77, 77, 81, 84, 87, 91, 92. 

“Pp. 14, 42, 45, 65, 66, 67, 67, 68, 70, 76, 83, 83, 90, go. 

* Pp. 5, 6, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, 75, 91, 94, 97, 100, 104, 105. 

“ Pp. 10, 10, 17, 36, 47, 69, 69, 76, 80, 93, 95, 96. 
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final consonants, and identic rime. If, however, one endorses our 
contemporary partiality for approximate rime, as practiced notably 
by such poets as Amy Lowell, Louis Untermeyer, and John Crowe 
Ransom (not to mention certain important poets of other periods), 
then he will no doubt pronounce Poe’s practice, in the matter of his 
rime, preferable to his theory. In either case, many of his rimes, as 
I have shown, are excessive violations of “poetic license.” Measured 
by any critical standard, he is severely to be criticized for the plat- 
itudinous nature and the monotony of his rime. As a partial com- 
pensation for these imperfections, one must note its almost invariable 
verbal melody. In conclusion, I submit that an analysis of the tech- 
nique of his rime is significant in that it reveals Poe as by no means 
the conventional stickler for technical precisions of the Poe tradition, 
and as a poet whose narrow range, not only of theme but also of 
technical inventiveness, as seen, eminently, in his rime, is ample in- 
dication that his early death (sentimentalists to the contrary not- 
withstanding) did not deprive the world of a potential genius of the 
first magnitude. 
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KENNEDY'S HORSESHOE ROBINSON: 
FACT OR FICTION? 


JOHN ROBERT MOORE 
Indiana University 


N CRITICAL writings upon the fiction of John P. Kennedy, it is 

commonly assumed that the exploits of Horse-Shoe Robinson are 
based on facts and constitute the chief feature of the romance which 
bears his name. 


The simplest versions of this assumption are much alike: 


The story was founded on the personal recollections of its hero, an old 
soldier of the Revolution . . . its leading incidents being transcripts of the 
old man’s veritable adventures.' 


Mr. Kennedy had encountered the prototype of the character, Sergeant 
Galbraith (alias Horse-Shoe) Robinson in life, and not only conveyed a 
portrait of the original to the pages of his novel, but utilized the actual 
adventures of this rough-and-ready soldier of the Revolution as the web 
and woof of the plot.? 


Carl Van Doren makes Kennedy appear as a realist with a note- 
book, contrasting him with Cooper on the ground that 


Kennedy depended . . . on fact not invention for almost all his action 
as well as for his details of topography and costume.* 


Edward W. Gwathmey holds that the book is injured by the 
author’s precise attention to accuracy,* but Henry T. Tuckerman is 
enthusiastic in his acceptance of Horse-Shoe as a real person: 


We believe that every recognized original in fiction has its genuine 
counterpart in fact; and that it is because the writers thereof have been so 
fortunate as to encounter and appreciate a fresh subject for their art, that 
the best creations of the novelist have been preserved and transmitted.5 


* Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American Literature (1881 ed.), I, 949. 

* Jesse Lewis Orrick, “John Pendleton Kennedy,” The Library of Southern Literature, 
VII, 2899. 

* The Cambridge History of American Literature (New York, 1917), I, 311-312. 

“John Pendleton Kennedy (New York, 1931), pp. 112-113. 

* The Life of John Pendleton Kennedy (New York, 1871), p. 163. 
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Even more enthusiastic in approval of a hero drawn from real life is 
William Gilmore Simms, whose story The Partisan appeared in the 
same year with Horse-Shoe Robinson and is believed to have been 
suggested by the popularity of its predecessor. After ridiculing the 
eyewitness reports sent to him by hopeful correspondents, Simms 
writes: 


. « . We sometimes are fortunate in finding an individual, here and 
there, in the deep forests,—a sort of recluse, hale and lusty, but white- 
headed,—who unfolds from his own budget of experience a rare chronicle, 
on which we delight to linger. In lieu of the dead body of the fact, we 
have its living spirit—subtle, acting, breathing and burning, and fresh in 
all the provocations and associations of life. Of this character was the 
admirable characteristic narrative of Horse-Shoe Robinson, which we owe 
to Kennedy, and for which he was indebted to the venerable hero of the 

7 


story. 


Kennedy’s introduction to the first edition (1835), while making 
a general claim for historical accuracy in the presentation of the 
“condition of things” and “the temper and character of the war,” is 
written in a bantering vein which puts the author frankly in the 


camp of the romancers, to whom second-hand tradition is more 
precious than the dull pages of recorded history: 


To THE READER 


The events narrated in the following pages, came to my knowledge in 
the progress of my researches into the personal history of some of the 
characters who figure in the story.—I thought them worth being embodied 
into a regular narrative, for two reasons:— 

First, because they intrinsically possess an interest that may amuse the 
lovers of adventure; and 

Second, because they serve to illustrate the temper and character of 
the war of our revolution. 

As yet, only the political and documentary history of that war has been 
written. Its romantic or picturesque features have been left for that in- 
dustrious tribe of chroniclers, of which I hold myself to be an unworthy 
member, and who have of late, as the public is aware, set about the 

* William P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms (Boston, 1892), p. 94. 


"The Gift: A Christmas and New Year's Present (1844), pp. 151-152. For this citation’ 
I am indebted to my colleague Mr. S. Frank Davidson. 
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business in good earnest. It shall go hard with us if we do not soon bring 
to light every remnant of tradition that the war has left! 

An opinion has heretofore prevailed that the revolution was too recent 
an affair for our story-telling craft to lay hands upon it—But this objec- 
tion, ever since the fiftieth anniversary, has been nullified by common con- 
sent,—that being deemed the fair poetical limit which converts tradition 
into truth, and takes away all right of contradiction from a surviving actor 
in the scene. The pension-roll is manifestly growing thinner, and the 
widows—married young after the peace—make a decided majority on the 
list —These are the second-hand retailers of the marvels of the war; and it 
is observed that, like wine which has descended to the heir, the events 
have lost none of their flavour or value by the transmission. This is all 
as much clear gain to our fraternity; and it is obvious, therefore, that we 
must thrive. 

My reader will perceive that I have been scrupulous to preserve the 
utmost historical accuracy in my narrative; and I hope, when he has 
finished the perusal, that he may find reason to award me the commenda- 
tion of having afforded him some pleasure, by the sketch I have attempted 
of the condition of things in the south during the very interesting period 
of the “Tory Ascendency.” 

Mark Lirrteton. 

May 1, 1835. 


The book was dedicated to Washington Irving in a prefatory 
letter in which Kennedy apologizes for his writing as “an idle craft” 
and speaks of his “having wasted time and paper both, which might 
have been better employed.” In their long and intimate friendship, 
Irving was frequently referred to as “Geoffrey” or “Geoffrey Crayon” 
and Kennedy as “Horse-Shoe.”*® It is not evident that Irving had 
any idea that Horse-Shoe Robinson was a flesh-and-blood reality 
quite unlike his own phantoms Diedrich Knickerbocker and Geof- 
frey Crayon. The reviewers of the period apparently regarded 
Horse-Shoe as a typical, rather than an actually living, hero; the 
characteristic critical remark was that “Horse-Shoe Robinson is an- 
other Leather Stocking.”® 

The first edition was issued with considerable secrecy’® as “by 


* E.g., Tuckerman, op. cit., Pp. 378, 379, 380, 381; George S. Hellman, Washington 
Irving Esquire, p. 333- 

* The New York Review, quoted by Tuckerman, op. cit., p. 167. 

* Irving wrote: “I am sorry you did not caution me sooner to secresy about it, as I was 
so tickled with some parts of it, that I could not for the life of me help reading them to 
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the author of ‘Swallow Barn.’” In England, where an edition ap- 

in the same year, it was for a time attributed to J. K. Pauld- 
ing.** The dedication to Irving was ascribed to “The Author,” and 
the introduction was signed with the nom de plume “Mark Little- 
ton.” Hence this introduction would ostensibly be as fictitious as 
that which “Mark Littleton” had prefixed to Swallow Barn. 

The 1852 edition, while reprinting the introduction of 1835, sup- 
plies Kennedy’s name as author, and it adds a circumstantial account 
of how Kennedy met his hero on a single evening during a horse- 
back journey in western South Carolina in 1819. This ends with a 
humorous account of the illiterate hero’s reception of the book: 


In 1835, when the book was first published, Horse-Shoe Robinson was 
an old man. I commissioned a friend to send him a copy of the book. 
The report brought me was that the old man had listened very attentively 
to the reading of it and took great interest in it. “What do you say to all 
this?” was the question addressed to him after the reading was finished. 
His reply was a voucher which I wish to preserve: “It is all true and 
right—in its right place—excepting about them women, which I disre- 
member. That mought be true, too; but my memory is treacherous—I 
disremember.” 


On the face of it, the 1852 introduction carries no weight as a 
statement of fact. It is as romantic in tone as the customary fictitious 
introductions of Scott and Irving, and far too circumstantial to be an 
exact record of the experience of an evening thirty-three years before. 
If it stood alone, it would pass for a humorous addition to the orig- 
inal introduction, Irvingesque and ben trovato rather than literally 
true. But a personal letter from Kennedy obliges us to give more 
serious consideration to the hero as an actual person. On May 8, 
1852, Kennedy wrote to Simms: 


I have just got out Horse-Shoe in a ponderous volume, and I shall 
direct Putnam forthwith to send you a copy, which you will receive with 
my kindest regard. I have given a little personal adventure in the intro- 


some of my cronies among the brokers and jobbers of Wall Street; but then they are men 
to be relied on and they swore the thing should go no further.” (Tuckerman, op. cit., p. 
169. Tuckerman dates this letter June 5, 1836; but as he misdates the publication of the 
book by a year, it seems certain that the letter should also be dated a year earlier.) 

™ Halkett and Laing, Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature 
(New and Enlarged Edition), III, 105. 
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duction to this edition which is a true history of my acquaintance with 
the hero.?? 


In this one remark seems to lie the only unquestionable evidence 
that Kennedy regarded Horse-Shoe as a real person. Simms was a 
specialist in historical fiction relating to South Carolina. Kennedy 
was stating a point of interest to such an authority. And yet the 
question of Robinson’s personal appearance in the story is almost as 
open as before. 

In view of the letter to Simms, it must be granted that Kennedy 
had actually met Horse-Shoe and had talked with him for one eve- 
ning. Apparently they never met afterwards, although Kennedy 
heard of him through a friend in 1835, when a copy of the story was 
read to the old hero. 

On a more careful examination of the 1852 edition, it appears 
that the two principal incidents for which Horse-Shoe was respon- 
sible are his escape from Charleston and the capture of the five 
Scotchmen. The first is brought in as an irrelevant episode: 


“You have never told me the story of your escape,” said Butler. 

“You were always too busy, or too full of your own thoughts, major, 
for me to take up your time with such talk,” replied the other. “But, if 
you would like me to tell you all about it, while you are resting yourself 
on the ground, and have got nothing better to think about, why, I'll start 
like old Jack Carter of our mess, by beginning, as he used to say when he 
had a tough story ahead, right at the beginning.”** 


The capture of the five Scotchmen, although a slight effort is 
made to link it with the threatened fate of Major Butler, is also 
irrelevant. Both episodes could be omitted without any considerable 
change in the story. 

The unquestioned exploits of Horse-Shoe are not “the leading 
incidents” but are minor episodes. In the purely historical passages, 
Horse-Shoe does not appear at all or else he is kept discreetly in the 
background. At the battle of King’s Mountain he performs un- 
named prodigies of valor—but his explicitly detailed adventures are 

™ Tuckerman, op. cit., p. 372. It seems likely that Simms’s statement in The Gift re- 
garding Horse-Shoe’s personality was a surmise based on the 1835 introduction, or on 
hearsay from others who were better acquainted with Kennedy, rather than on any direct 


communication from the author. 
* Horse-Shoe Robinson (1852 ed.), p. 19. 
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a death struggle with the fictitious James Curry and a rescue of the 
fictitious Major Arthur Butler. Kennedy may have accepted some 
general impressions of the battle from Horse-Shoe, as from other 
survivors; but the principal actions assigned to him are fictitious. 

In the romance proper, Horse-Shoe is the constant associate of the 
fictitious characters. Mildred Lindsay and her father and brother, 
Wat Adair and Mary Musgrove and John Ramsay and the rest, are 
the author’s creations’* as fully as Arthur Butler. Horse-Shoe is a 
devoted follower of the fortunes of Arthur and Mildred; except for 
his association with them he would not appear in the story. If the 
real Horse-Shoe Robinson actually made the remark attributed to 
him, “It is all true and right—in its right place—excepting about 
them women, which I disremember,” he cannot have vouched for 
anything more than the few personal exploits separately assigned to 
him, and the general historical accuracy of the larger strategic move- 
ments and of the times and manners. 

Edgar A. Poe made the penetrating remark that Robinson, al- 
though the most striking personage, is actually a minor character: 


The principal character in the novel, upon which the chief interest of 


the story turns, and who, in accordance with the right usage of novel 
writing, should be considered the hero, and should have given a title to 
the book, is Brevet Major Arthur Butler of the continental army, . . .1® 


In the end, we are forced to the conclusion that the romance is 
not an elaboration of the recollections of Horse-Shoe Robinson. His 
living personality may have suggested a type for a Revolutionary 
hero; his anecdotes furnished the substance of two detached episodes, 
and perhaps gave hints for use elsewhere. But Kennedy relied upon 
far more accurate historical sources than the old tales of one veteran, 
a long-remembered chance acquaintance of an evening in the author’s 
youth. As for the principal story, it is fiction,’* and it should be 
judged as such. 


™* Tuckerman, in spite of his insistence on Horse-Shoe as a real personality, does not fail 
to see that the framework of the story is obviously fictitious. He holds that Kennedy “con- 
fined his romance, as such, to the subordinate characters; but kept strictly to fact in regard 
to the events of the war and the adventures of the patriotic yeoman.” (Op. cit., p. 165). 

* The Southern Literary Messenger, 1, 523 (May, 1835). 

™* This conclusion is not very far from the judgment of Vernon L. Parrington (The 
Romantic Revolution in America, 1800-1860, pp. 51, 53): “Horseshoe Robinson is sub- 
stantial Revolutionary romance, done in sober narrative with touches of realism. . . . The 
title-hero, a shrewd homespun scout, is carefully drawn from life.” 
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To many readers, the outstanding fault of the book has been the 
author’s attempt to intersperse fact and fiction without actually 
blending them. The misfortunes of Major Arthur Butler and his 
wife have little to do with the campaign which culminated in the 
battle of King’s Mountain; the escape of Horse-Shoe Robinson from 
Charleston complicates matters still further by giving the reader 
three separate strands of narrative instead of two. The effort to pre- 
serve the life-size portrait of an individual, not himself an actor of 
recognized importance in the historical scenes and not fully subdued 
to the purposes of fiction, contributes to the looseness of structure 
which is generally regarded as the worst fault of the story. 

As Thomas Hardy remarked, somewhat testily, to a tourist who 
objected that he did not find the church at Mellstock exactly as it 
was described in the Wessex novels, fiction is not intended primarily 
to state matters of fact. 
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LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN TO 
HIS BROTHER 


E. C. BECK 
Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


AFCADIO Hearn’s parentage can be read from his name, for 
Hearn is Irish and Lafcadio is Greek. His full name was 
Patricio Leucadia Hearn. The first name, “Patricio, I dropped from 
the time of my arrival in this country” (United States), he wrote to 
his brother James. Leucadia, the name given him from the place of 
his birth, “Leucadia in Santa Maura,” is nearly pronounced “Lafca- 
dio, in modern Greek”; so he changed the spelling to Lafcadio. 

The father was an Irishman serving in the British army. The 
mother was from “one of the best families of the island of Cerigo: 
the antique Cythera,” just south of ancient Sparta in the Mediter- 
ranean sea. To this peculiar union were born three children. “The 
first died a child.” The other two in time found their way to the 
United States: Lafcadio and James Daniel. James Hearn still lives 
in this country. He is a farmer living near Breckenridge, Michigan. 
I have Mr. James Hearn’s permission to print the following selections 
from the letters which he received from his famous brother and 
which are still in his possession. Several of Lafcadio Hearn’s letters 
to his brother are undated; and since the envelopes are lost, I have 
no way of learning the exact dates. Such dates as appear in the let- 
ters appear also in this article. 

The story of the unique Hearn family is told by Lafcadio in a 
letter to his brother written from 149 W. roth St., New York, Jan- 
uary 6, 1890: 

And you do not remember that dark and beautiful face,—with large 
brown eyes like a wild deer’s,—that use to bend above your cradle? You 
do not remember the voice which told you, each night, to cross your 
fingers after the old Greek orthodox fashion, and utter the words,—“In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost?” She 
made, or had made, three little wounds upon you when a baby—to place 
you, according to her childish faith, under the protection of those three 
powers, but especially that of Him for whom alone the nineteenth century 
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still feels some reverence,—the Lord and Giver of Life. And you know 
nothing about her? It is very strange. Perhaps there is much I do not 
know. 

But I know that mother was a Cerigote—belonging to one of the best 
families of the island Cerigo: the antique Cythera. English regiments 
were stationed there—including the 76th,—about ’57-58. My father was 
attacked by mother’s brothers, terribly stabbed, and left for dead. He 
recovered and eloped with mother when the regiment was ordered away. 
You were born in Cephalonia;—I and another brother in Santa Maura,— 
where the other was buried, I think. We were all very dark as children, 
very passionate, very odd-looking, and wore gold rings in our ears. Have 
you not the marks yet? 

I do not know much about subsequent events. I remember my 
mother’s interpreter,—a Miss Butcher. I remember my father taking me 
up on horseback when coming into town with his regiment. I remember 
being at a dinner with a number of men in red coats and striped trousers, 
and crawling about under the table and pinching their legs. Then I 
remember this: 

One day my father came to my aunt’s house, to take me out for a 
walk. He took me into some quiet street where the houses were very 
high—with long flights of steps going up to the front door. Then a lady 
came down to meet us, all white-robed, with very bright hair,—quite 
slender. I thought her beautiful as an angel—perhaps partly because she 
kissed and petted me, and gave me a beautiful book and a toy gun. When 
we left the house my father told me not to tell my aunt where we had 
been. But my aunt found it out, and took away the book and the gun—~ 
and said that was a very wicked woman, and my father a very wicked 
man. She was the woman who afterwards became my father’s second 
wife, and died in India. 

Then I remember my brother running away with my toys—tin sol- 
diers—and I running after him, and taking them from him, and beating 
him, because I was older and bigger; and everybody cried “Shame!” But 
I was too selfish in those days to feel a bit sorry: I only said “He took 
my toys!” 

Later on I was told by my aunt, or grand aunt, that my father was 
very wicked,—that she had disinherited him because he had got a divorce 
from my mother without just cause, and that she had forced him to pay 
back all the money she had advanced him. She said that he had got his 
divorce through a technicality which decided for him that the marriage, 
though legal abroad, in the Orient, was not legal according to English 
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law. She told me that my mother had married the lawyer who took her 
part, and who spoke Romaic,—and went to Smyrna with him. She heard 
nothing of her from 1858. She also told me that my mother had named 
me after the place of my birth—Leucadia in Santa Maura; the name, 
Lafcadio, in modern Greek, being nearly so pronounced. Spaniards and 
French people readily and naturally change it, however, into Leocadio,— 
by which I have been known in the West Indies and elsewhere. 


He shows no fondness for his father, whom he condemns mer- 
cilessly. In the letter dated January 6, 1890, he writes: 


When I look on the portrait of father, with that rigid grim face and steel- 
steady eyes, I cannot feel much in my life in common with his. I sus- 
pect;—I do not love him. I could not love his Indian children by that 
woman with the bright hair who kissed me as a boy. The soul in me is 
not of him. . . . What if there is “a skeleton in our closet”? Did not he 
make it? 


In an undated letter seemingly written late in 1889 or early in 
1890 he wrote of his father: 


I can remember seeing father only four times,—no, five. He never 
caressed me;—I always felt rather afraid of him. He was rather taciturn, 
I think. The one kind act I remember on his part was a long letter writ- 
ten to me from India—all about serpents and tigers and elephants,— 
printed in Roman letters with a pen, so that I could read it easily. 


His mother, however, Lafcadio defended always. He loved her 
as passionately as a deserted child could love his mother. 


Whatever there is of good in me—and I believe, whatever there is of 
deeper good in yourself [Lafcadio wrote to James] came from that dark 
race-soul of which we know so little. My love of right, my hate of wrong; 
—my admiration for what is beautiful or true;—my capacity for faith in 
man or woman ;— my sensitiveness to artistic things which gives me what- 
ever little success I have;—even that language-power whose physical sign 
is in the large eyes of both of us,—came from Her. 

What if there is “a skeleton in our closet?” Did he not make it? I 
think only of her. I have thought only of her, and of you, as imaging her 
possibly, all my life—rarely of him. It is the mother who makes the 
nobler man: not his strength or power of calculation, but his heart and 
power to love. And I would rather have her portrait than a fortune. 
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Again he wrote to his younger brother: 


With regard to what you say about Mother’s treatment of us,—I must tell 
you that even as a child, I used to wonder at it. But my old grandaunt, 
and others—the old family-servants especially—would say to me: “Don’t 
believe anything unkind about your mother: she loved you all as much as 
any mother could do: she could not help herself.” Afterwards I heard 
that the man whom she married, had made this condition with her: “I 
will go with you anywhere;—I will give up everything for you: but I will 
not bring up the children of that man.” Mother was in a strange country, 
without means, unable to speak a word of English: then, again, the boys 
seemed to be well provided for. I was to be grandmothcer’s heir,—and 
she was quite rich; my father had made some promises regarding you. 
As for her never making enquiries afterward, I doubt it—I suspect she 
was always informed of our whereabouts and condition, up to at least 
twenty years ago. But even if mother should not have afterwards ex- 
hibited such interest as we should wish regarding us, I could not blame 
her. She must have hated father’s memory. Neither could I blame her, 
or cease to love her, were I to hear she had committed any fault. Her 
circumstances were very peculiar and cruel, and her nature probably 
intensely confiding and impulsive. 


In a letter written from Japan, February 28, 1892, he said: 


But I cannot help believing that whatever good qualities I have came from 
her—, perhaps some unfortunate ones also,—a capacity for dislike so 
strong that I cannot even live in the community with a man I hate. 


From his mother Lafcadio inherited a dark complexion and his 
eyes which were “great big eyes like mother’s.” However, those 
eyes were far from perfect as he suggests in: 

I send you another photo of myself, taken three years ago,—but more like 
me than the new one. If you observe it carefully, you will see I have lost 
one eye, and am very nearsighted with the remaining one.’ 


The boy Lafcadio must have had some unfortunate school expe- 
riences. Those experiences may account in part for the mature Laf- 
cadio’s advice to his brother James: 

If I am ever a father, I will not let my child go to school, before seventeen 


* Another physical characteristic which the Hearns possess is a “head all above the ears.” 
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or eighteen,—before being old enough to go to a university or practical 
institution of some sort. The best education is that given at home,—and 
many of our greatest men are, like Herbert Spencer, strangers to school- 
life. 


It will be remembered that while working for The Times-Democrat 
in New Orleans he published an editorial painting a “grim and fan- 
tastic picture of the New Orleans school children”; it appeared on 
November 2, 1884. In answer to one of the first letters that James 
wrote to him he replied: 


You were misinformed as to the rich aunt, or rather grandaunt, educating 
your brother for the priesthood. He had the extreme misfortune to pass 
some years in Catholic colleges, where the educational system chiefly con- 
sists in keeping the pupils as ignorant as possible. He is not even a 
Catholic. 


So wrote the future interpreter of Buddhism to a Western civiliza- 
tion, a future school teacher in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 


His story and analysis of himself are interesting; perhaps they are 
accurate: 


To give you details of my life would be tedious and uninteresting on 
paper. It has been a very varied, blundering, foolish, existence—some- 
times rather shocking than creditable. A nervous breakdown before I 
was thirty years of age,—turned my attention to the difficult art of taking 
care of one’s self. Before that I used always to be pretty reckless. I have 
no wife or children: had various temporary relationships with women,— 
in which I was the dupe, until I succeeded in obtaining the wisdom of 
experience. In short my life has been decidedly rough: I won my way 
into something higher and better by patient hard work. I was for seven- 
teen years a journalist;—I am now a litterateur by occupation. 

The outward events of a brother’s life have infinitely less interest, 
however, than those which belong to that mysterious ghostly part of us, 
the nature of which will probably ever remain a mystery. When I saw 
your photograph, I felt all my blood stir,—and I thought, “Here is this 
unknown being, in whom the soul of my mother lives——who must have 
known the same strange impulses, the same longings, the same resolves as 
I! Will he tell me of them?” 
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There was another Self,—would that Self interpret This? 


For This has always been mysterious. Were I to use the word ‘soul’ 
in its limited and superannuated sense as the spirit of the individual in- 
stead of the ghost of a race,—I should say it had always seemed to me as 
if I had two souls: each pulling in different ways. One of these repre- 
sented the spirit of mutiny—impatience of all restraint, hatred of all con- 
trol, weariness of everything methodical: and regular, impulses to love or 
hate without a thought of consequences. The other represented pride and 
persistence;—it had little power to use the reins before I was thirty... . 

You know nothing of me, of course; but when you do, you will laugh 
at your own suggestion that I might wish my brother to be an aristocrat. 
I only hope he is not much more indifferent to external appearances and 
to social formalities than I am;—for I have the reputation of being rather 
an outrageous person. 


Lafcadio Hearn never visited his brother James, whom he had 
not seen since they were little boys in Europe. He went to Japan “a 
slave to contracts and opportunities,” married a Japanese wife, and 
died a nationalized Japanese. His last letter to his brother before 
starting across the Pacific has not been published before as far as I 


can determine: 
Dear brother :— 


Thanks for kindest letter and enclosures. 

I received them only on the eve of my departure,—as I start tomorrow 
for Japan, and so write in haste. 

I will be glad to please you by writing to Lilla? as soon as I can,—or 
in any other way possible. 

It pains me that I could not see you. I am, however, for several years 
more, a slave of contracts and opportunities. I hope to achieve inde- 
pendence in the future; but at present I have to obey this will of others 
to some extent in order to achieve success. Be sure the first visit I make on 
my return will be to you. You will write me from time to time, as soon 
as I get settled. 

It was a mistake to suppose my name “assumed”: it is the name my 
mother gave me. Patricio I dropped from the time of my arrival in this 
country. 

I think that the will left by my aunt assured me some money, which 
those rascals could be made to pay,—if I had means to make the fight 


*From what I can learn from the Hearns, Lilla was probably an English relative. 
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for it. However, just now that is impossible. I do not care so much about 
the money; but if I can make it uncomfortable for the Molyneux people 
some day, I certainly shall, and if there be any money as a result, be glad 
to share it with you. 

Best love to you and your wife and our baby. 


Larcapio Hearn. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


LAST WORDS OF A SENTIMENTAL HEROINE 


TREMAINE McDOWELL 
The University of Minnesota 


HE fevered emotionalism of American sentimental novels of 

the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth century often im- 
presses readers as artificial and theatrical, particularly in the dis- 
tressingly frequent episodes of insanity followed by suicide. Many 
find it difficult to believe that novelists did not deepen the sorrows 
of their heroines and heighten the rhetoric of their woeful com- 
plaints. Original evidence as to the actual quality and degree of the 
emotionalism of American women during the early decades of the 
republic is scanty; but one such item is here offered. In this tragic 
and moving document, there will be found more acute sensibility 
and more frantic passion than are set down in any early American 
novel. 

The following utterances purport to be the last recorded words 
of Frances Theodora Apthorp, sister of Mrs. Sarah Apthorp Mor- 
ton.’ In 1788, not long after the marriage of Sarah Apthorp and 
Perez Morton,” the latter is believed to have seduced his sister-in-law, 
Frances. 

She, about to be arraigned before her family, committed su- 
icide. After public opinion had laid the responsibility of her 
death on Mr. Morton, a private investigation was arranged by the 
families involved, and Morton was acquitted. This tragedy was 
recounted in 1789 in the first American novel, The Power of Sym- 
pathy, where Mr. and Mrs. Morton appeared as Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin, and Frances Apthorp as Ophelia. Contemporary readers ap- 

*Mrs. Sarah Morton contributed verse to various magazines under the name of “Phi- 


lenia,” published two long poems: Ouabi: or The Virtues of Nature (1790), and Beacon 
Hill (1797), and was in the opinion of certain historians the author of The Power of 
Sympathy. 

* Perez Morton graduated from Harvard in 1771, was made a member of the Committee 
of Safety in Boston in 1775, and was later elected attormey-general and speaker of the 
house in the state of Massachusetts. 
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parently recognized the portraits at once; and later historians have 
repeated the identification.* 

During the days preceding her suicide on August 28, 1788, Fran- 
ces Apthorp wrote her hysterical farewells to Mr. Morton, her fam- 
ily, and two supposed enemies. This document is here printed from 
the manuscript in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, presented in 1897 by Mr. Harry Walter Roett and described 
by the donor as “Found in a book bought in a second-hand book 
store, New York.” Although such a provenance leaves the authen- 
ticity of the document somewhat uncertain, there is actually no 
definite reason for doubting that the manuscript is either the orig- 
inal or, more probably, a contemporary copy of Frances Apthorp’s 
farewell to life. The text is given exactly as it stands, without re- 
vision or correction. 


Thursday August 20%. 1788 


To M*. Morton 

Who is so wretched as myself Innocent I am in this—nothing but that 
would make me own my guilt. yet I have no proofs. I have no money to 
make those who know the whole truth declare it. before long I shall be 


Condemned in a court of Justice. o my Lord. o my God thou knowest 
that my once lov. Morton is the first and last man I ever knew. what is 
Justice. most redily do I resign my self into the hands of the true & only 
God who gave it, if it please him I wish I may wish to die at the bar with 
the truth in my mouth, my guilty Innocence cannot save me, there is no 
Oblation but in death come come then pleasing Death & Relieve the too 
unfortunate 
F. T. A. 


Thursday noon 
In the name of heaven let not my sweet Infant suffer. take care of it un- 
happy Morton if ever you lov‘. its Mother. or by a stranger Fie for you 
know in the sight of heaven you are the father of it. 

F. T. A. 


Friday Morning 
Yesterday I saw the unhappy Morton possessed with the rage of a mad 
man he had my pitty but he entered my Chamber with a calmness that 
*See The Bostonian, 1, 21; Joseph Sabin, A Dictionary of Books Relating to America 
(1868); Francis S. Drake, The Town of Duxbury (1878), and William D. Orcutt, Good 
Old Dorchester (1893). 
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made me feel for him, I gave him my letters I took them from him again 
he was soft & mild it was unhappyly the place which I shew him a letter 
from Geo. W. I Remember it. Yet, I for a moment lov’. him—I went to 
bed early. Slept Quietly had pleasing dreams of him. remember in my 
sleep where he stood it was impressed on my mind that I dont now love 
him. I forgive him I pitty him I pity him F. T. A. 


Wednesday August 27. 1788 

To say I feel no agitation this day is not altogether Just but that I feel a 
Calmness [illegible] Tomorrow I mean to prove my guilty Innocence for 
I can give it no other title, it will be called by some a rash step yet a thing 
that has never been out of my mind for a fortnight cannot be called Sud- 
den. It may be for the Interest of Some to call it Lunacy—Yet consulting 
my Physicians, ask them whether distraction was constant. I have felt 
from the first that this matter would go against me, but I have resolved 
never to live after it has. I feel like one who has been on a long visit, 
yet a most uncumfortable one. I feel like a poor wanderer who is about 
to return to a tender parent tho unasked yet welcome. the way I fear is 
dark I have no one to Shew it me I know their is a God who will reward 
and punish.— I fear that God for him I have Offended, yet from my heart 
I repent I have never have been happy. not that I fear®. detection because 
[illegible] that was Impossible. I knew I doing Injury to one whom I 
supposed was all kindness to me. I pray her to forgive me, as I forgive 
them, who have done me nothing but Injuries. I request her not to place 
this Crime to that of Black Ingratitude for I am sensible of the Obligations 
I was under to her. this is -pessiely the last time I shall write therefore 
I must now pray for the forgiveness of my Father & Mother my heart 
bleeds at the shock I shall give the Most feeling of Mothers I entreat my 
Sisters some times to think of me with pitty I Die with the full assurance 
that the four tender friends whom I leave behind will often take up my 
things & say this & this belonged to poor Fanny some times may drop a 
tear O, God! forgive my many great fault & have mercy on my soul 
& when it pleases thee to prove more fully than this can the present Inno- 
sence of a repentant sinner Frances Theodora Apthorp 


August 27— 1788—— 
D*. & M". Phips a week ago I thought the world would not have per- 
suaded me to have forgiven you but the thoughts of leaving the world has 
made me give up all considerations—to you do I partly owe my Death 
think of this, but I forgive you both [illegible] perhaps when I am Dead 
you will think it of know use to own, what you should never have denied, 
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but remember the Dying request of a person, is of some Consequence & 
that the day is not far distant when you must give an account of every 
thing good & bad. that you may think seriously of this is the Last Request 
of Frances Theodora Apthorp 


Finis* 


THE MAGAZINE FRANKLIN FAILED TO REMEMBER 


PHILIP BIDDISON 
New York University 


T IS something of a puzzle why Benjamin Franklin in preparing 

his Autobiography failed to mention his venture into the field of 
magazine publishing—a venture which now seems to the literary 
historian an event of considerable importance, and which the shrewd 
Franklin himself probably did not greatly undervalue. It has, I 
think, never before been suggested that a motive for this forgetful- 
ness might lie in the facts disclosed during the newspaper quarrel 
with John Webbe. 

In The Pennsylvania Gazette for November 6, 1740, there ap- 
peared the first announcement of a plan to publish The General 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle; appended to this was a par- 
agraph in which Franklin made his initial accusation of a breach of 
trust against John Webbe. Under the significant title, “The Detec- 
tion,” Webbe set forth his denial of any deception and in the process 
brought countercharges of misrepresentation against Franklin. This 
writing appeared in three parts: the first, in Bradford’s The Amer- 
ican Weekly Mercury for the week of November 13 to 20; the sec- 

*Since this note was written, a detailed account of the Morton-Apthorp scandal has 
been published by Emily Pendleton and Milton Ellis in Philenia: The Life and Works of 
Sarah Wentworth Morton. Mr. Ellis has generously supplied the following additional in- 
formation concerning Fanny Apthorp’s last words: “There is, I believe, no serious doubt as 
to the authenticity of the letter, since its publication in 1788 in a Boston newspaper was 
not followed by its denunciation as a forgery in any of the other papers of the town. The 
letter exists in three separate forms: the manuscript copy at the Historical Society, another 
at the library of the New England Historical and Gencalogical Society, and a third printed 
in the Herald of Freedom at Boston, 15 September, 1788. The printed copy differs in a 
number of respects from the Historical Society copy, adding a sentence in the paragraph 
about Morton, changing the spelling and grammar, and in general making the whole more 
coherent.” In the Historical Society manuscript, Mr. Ellis reads the final signature as 
Francis rather than Frances. 
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ond, in the same paper for the week of November 20 to 27, 1740. In 
the Mercury for November 27 to December 4, 1740, Webbe wrote: 

Facts so stated, and not Denied, are, according to universal Rule of 
judging, Confessed, and therefore Mr. Franklin’s Silence is the highest 
Justification I can desire. While he continues in that Humour, I shall 
suppress the Remainder of the Detection. 

This is a Kindness he could not reasonably expect at my Hands, con- 
sidering that he has since my first Letter in Quality of Post Master taken 
upon him to deprive the Mercury of the Benefit of the Post and will not 
permit it to travel with his Gazette, that charges me with the most in- 
famous Practices. 


Now for the first time Franklin gave recognition of “The Detec- 
tion” in writing. In his Gazette for December 11, 1740, he admitted - 
having denied free post to Bradford’s Mercury, and to justify his 
action reprinted the whole of a letter from Alexander Spotswood, 
who was at the time of writing his letter colonial Postmaster Gen- 
eral. It will be remembered that Franklin succeeded Bradford as 
Postmaster of Philadelphia in 1737. The following extracts from 
Spotswood’s letter, as printed in the Gazette, must be read with this 
fact in mind: 

Germana, October 12, 1739. 
Sir, 

. . . | have been unable to obtain any Account from Mr. Bradford of 
the Philadelphia Office, from Midsummer 1734 notwithstanding all press- 
ing Demands that the Comptroller has been continually making upon 
him for so many Years past. . . . [Bradford has been] continually plead- 
ing Sickness for his not sending his Accompts: Whereas, upon Enquiry, 
I am well assured, that for these two Years past, he has appeared 
abroad in as good State of Health, as ever he used to be. . . . Therefore 
I now direct, that you no longer suffer to be carried by the Post any of his 
News-Papers, or Letters directed to him, without his paying the Postage 
thereof? .. . 


Webbe countered in a “Postcript” edition of the Mercury, dated 
December 18, 1740, with this declaration: 
... That it is true that after the Orders mentioned by the Gazeteer, Mr. 
Bradford never sent him [Franklin] any of his Papers to be forwarded 


* The Privilege of Free Postage was allow’d Mr. Bradford on Condition of his acquitting 
himself of the Office, and doing Justice to the Revenue. [Franklin's note.] 
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in the Mail. But it is as true, that, as they were made up in unsealed 
Packets, he sent them to the Riders who used to distribute them on their 
several Routs. This Method . . . was NO SECRET, and consequently 
could not be unknown to Mr. Franklin; and therefore it must be pre- 
sumed to have had his Approbation. Moreover I was well assured that 
He had declared . . . that he favored Mr. Bradford by permitting the 
Postman to distribute his Papers, he had him therefore under his thumb; 
and was confident, in Regard he could at any Time deprive him of that 
Privilege, that he would not, if he understood his own Interest, be pre- 
vail’d upon to publish any Thing against him, the Gazeteer. . . . If Mr. 
Bradford can prove, as he says he can, that his Sickness was not imaginary, 
no Body can be Suspected of giving that false Information of his State of 
Health to the Post-Master General but the Deputy [Franklin] here. . . . 


It is evident that Franklin was now faced with a need for making 
certain specific denials. First, he must disclaim the statement that 
he had countenanced for personal reasons—reasons which presume 
that Bradford had information which, if published, would injure 
Franklin—a direct violation of orders from the Postmaster General 
regarding the use of the post for circulating Bradford’s Mercury. 


Second, he must explode as untrue and merely spiteful the hint that 
he had given trumped-up reports concerning Bradford’s physical 
ability to make proper financial accountings to Spotswood. 

The controversy had thus far been carried on in the columns of 
the two rival newspapers. Accordingly whatever account Franklin 
had to give of himself should have been placed in the Gazette. This 
was not done, and in fact the quarrel was dropped. The only written 
reference to it to come at a later date was a satirical poem which 
appeared in the Gazette of February 26, 1741, and which was in- 
tended to poke fun at Bradford’s and Webbe’s initial advertisement 
of their magazine. The poem was replied to “with dignity and jus- 
tice” in an article signed by Bradford in the Mercury for March 5, 
1741.2. One is therefore left with no alternative to the belief that 
Webbe’s writing with its unpleasant import was true. 

After this episode with Webbe had been lost in the popular mem- 
ory and Franklin had won a high place in world affairs, it is not likely 
that he would have felt inclined to aid in any revival of speculation 


* Lyon N. Richardson, A History of Early American Magazines (New York, 1931), pp. 
24-25. 
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which might have resulted in unwelcome disclosures. Consequently, 
when preparing his Autobiography, it may well have been to avoid 
embarrassment that he permitted all recollection of The General 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle, America’s second magazine by 
only three days, to slip from his mind. 


THE SONNET IN SEVEN EARLY AMERICAN MAGAZINES 
AND NEWSPAPERS 


H. CARTER DAVIDSON 
Carleton College 


R. LEWIS G. Sterner’s recent critical anthology of American 
sonnets’ covers a wide range of material from the eighteenth 
century to the present, and therefore is compelled to be rigidly se- 
lective; the taste shown in his choice of examples is excellent, though 
the reader is forced in many cases to rely entirely upon the author’s 
private judgment of the worth of the sonnets quoted as best and of 
those omitted. With the hundreds of poets quoted, Dr. Sterner has 
usually been limited to one quotation for each, accompanied by a 
statement of the number of sonnets and variant sonnet forms at- 
tempted by each writer; the reader hopes throughout for more anal- 
ysis of traditions and innovations in subject-matter and vocabulary, 
and for tracings of interrelations and trends, but apparently the 
exigencies of space forbade such treatment. The omission of some 
of the avowedly inferior work of minor sonneteers might have per- 
mitted more synthetic treatment than the book now contains. 

Because Dr. Sterner apparently limited himself to those sonnets 
which were published in book form, he says:? 

Only forty-four of the more than seven thousand sonnets considered 
in this thesis can be placed before this date [1802]—the work of David 
Humphreys, Royall Tyler, Samuel Low, Richard Bingham Davis, Robert 
Treat Paine, and Peter Bayley. 


It is obvious that many sonnets published in the magazines and 
newspapers of that day were never reprinted in book collections; a 
* Lewis G. Sterner, The Sonnet in American Literature, Doctoral Dissertation, University 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 1930. 
Ibid., p. xii. 
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complete study of the sonnet in American literature should not neg- 
lect the poetry of the periodicals. A study of seven prominent mag- 
azines and newspapers® of the sixteen-year period from the close of 
the Revolutionary War to the end of the century brings to light one 
hundred and ninety-seven poems published as sonnets. Closer ex- 
amination reveals that forty-three of these are not sonnets in form, 
even after the widest stretching of the term; sixty-three are quoted 
from other magazines or from English books; the remaining ninety- 
one, however, are called original by their contributors. These mag- 
azines are the significant ones of the period, and probably contain 
the bulk of the poetry of the day. The Massachusetts Magazine 
leads the group in the number of sonnets published, rising to a 
climax in 1792-1793 with seventeen original sonnets each year. This 
journal also encouraged the production of sonnets by publishing an 
essay on the form in its first issue.* The New York Magazine pub- 
lished forty-two genuine sonnets in its life of seven years, but thirty 
of these were reprints. 

Most of the writers were very careless of the forms in which they 
wrote, and it is therefore difficult to determine what styles were most 
popular. This confusion of terminology is aptly illustrated in The 
American Museum for June, 1790, where the editor announces that 
“Italian sonnets on General Washington and Dr. Franklin shall 
appear as soon as possible,”® yet when the first appears in the August 
number, it is in the form of six four-line stanzas, and the second, in 
September, consists of fifteen heroic couplets. The ninety-one orig- 
inal sonnets in the magazines, together with twenty others published 
in book form during the period, fall, upon analysis, into the follow- 
ing form divisions: 


Petrarchan, with pure octave 
Variations on the Petrarchan 


* The Columbian Magazine, Philadelphia, 1786-1792; The American Magazine, Boston, 
1787-1788; The American Museum, Philadelphia, 1787-1792; The Massachusetts Magazine, 
Boston, 1789-1796; The Gazette of the United States, Philadelphia, 1790-1791; The New 
York Magazine, New York, 1791-1798; and The Farmer's Weekly Museum, Walpole, N. H., 
1795-1799. 

“The Massachusetts Magazine, 1, 56 (January, 1789). 

°The American Museum, VII, 278 (June, 1790). 
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Bowlesian compromises II 


This would indicate the popularity of the Shakespearean form over 
the Italian;* the selected quoted sonnets are also predominantly 
Shakespearean. In this preference for English forms, the American 
sonneteers were quite in accord with the British fashion of the day.’ 

The two chief forces making for the popularity of the sonnet in 
this period were the poems of William Lisle Bowles and of Charlotte 
Smith. The poems of Bowles were very popular on both sides of 
the Atlantic; in England he was regarded as the reviver of the son- 
net, and even Coleridge looked to him for poetic inspiration. Al- 
though none of Bowles’s sonnets were quoted in the American 
magazines examined, the subject matter and the form of his son- 
nets were constantly imitated. The Bowlesian formula for the 
sonnet was much as follows: a beautiful natural scene, usually in 
somber colors, brings back to the poet memories of days he spent 
here in years past; these memories contrast with his present cheer- 
less condition, and he proceeds uncomforted. They begin with an 
exclamation of address, run over the octave line into the sestet, and 
rhyme consistently abba cddc effegg. Charlotte Smith was a more 
vital force than Bowles in both countries, because she entered the 
field of the sonnet five years before Bowles, and because she senti- 
mentalized her verse to the saturation point. Her popularity is 
shown by the comments of contemporary periodicals to the effect 
that Milton’s sonnets did not compare with hers, and that “a very 
trifling compliment is paid to Mrs. Smith, when it is observed how 
much her sonnets exceed those of Shakespeare and Milton.”* The 
popularity of the Shakespearean form was largely due to her use of 
it; the frequency of exclamation points, 4h’s, and excessive capital- 
ization and italicization all came from her popular elegiac manner- 
isms. Royall Tyler, the “Spondee” of the Colon and Spondee com- 
bination, burlesqued her “plaintive and affected style” in one son- 

* Cf. Sterner, op. cit., p. 143, which indicates the opposite. 


* Cf. R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, pp. 524 ft. 
Ibid., p. 503. 
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net® and the printing devices in another.*° Eight of her sonnets 
were quoted in full in the seven magazines. An original sonnet in 
praise of the poetess, unsigned, appeared in The New York Mag- 
azine of April, 1793:"* 


SONNET TO CHARLOTTE SMITH 


Of thee, fair mourner, o’er whose downcast face 
Fortune has spread the sickly tints of grief; 
Whilst poesy, to give thee sweet relief, 

Essay, with “warblings wild” thy woes to chace. 
An emblem meet thy search far-roving finds 
Among the infant spring’s first opening flowers 
Drooping its head, and wet with chilling showers, 
The snowdrop trembles in the ruffling winds. 

Yet seems its simple form, in Fancy’s eye, 

More lively, since in rudest season born. 

How piteous, such a flower should bide the scorn 
Of every surly storm that passes by! 

How far more piteous surly storms should blow 
’Gainst thee, whose song is echo to thy woe! 


Even more convincing proof of her popularity and influence can be 
found in the frequent gross imitations of her poems. The most 
flagrant example of this occurs in The New York Magazine,"* 
where the following poem is published as original, over the name of 


“Adela”: 


The chaplets fade that Spring profusely wove, 
Each silken bud which she has nursed in dew, 
Cowslips that rob’d in gold the waving grove, 
The lowly daisy and the violet blue: 

These shall no longer paint the tufted plain, 
Or give their odours to the wand’ring gale, 
Till cloudless skies, till Spring returns again 
To breathe her spirit on each hill and dale. 


Ah, hapless man! so fragile and so fair 
Are the bright visions of thy youth’s gay morn, 


° The Spirit of the Farmer's Museum, Hanover, N. H., p. 80. 
Ibid., p. 313. 


™ The New York Magazine, IV, 252 (April, 1793). 
" Ibid., V1, 185 (March, 1795). 
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Till by fierce passion and distracting care, 

Each fairy hope is from thy bosom torn. 

Another May new flowers and sweets shall bring, 
But wretched manhood knows no second Spring. 


And this is without “In imitation of” or even “With apologies to” 
Charlotte Smith’s 


SONNET II, WRITTEN AT THE CLOSE OF SPRING** 


The garlands fade that Spring so lately wove, 

Each simple flower which she has nursed in dew, 
Anemonies, that spangled every grove, 

The primrose wan, and hare-bell mildly blue. 

No more shall violets linger in the dell, 

Or purple orchids variegate the plain, 

Till Spring again shall call forth every bell, 

And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. 


Ah! poor humanity! so frail, so fair, 

Are the fond visions of thy early day, 

Till tyrant passions, and corrosive care, 

Bid all thy fairy colours fade away! 

Another May new buds and flowers shall bring; 
Ah! why has happiness no second Spring? 


The influence of the nature school and the melancholy poets is 
seen in the subjects chosen for the American sonnets. Forty of the 
group, more than one-third of the total, concern nature and its in- 
fluences; eighteen express sorrow over love or life; thirty are ad- 
dressed to individuals; fifteen are amorous sonnets to the beloved. 

The number of individual writers of the sonnet is also apparently 
larger than has been usually supposed. The honor of being the first 
American sonneteer has been awarded by Dr. Sterner and others to 
Colonel David Humphreys, because his sonnet “Addressed to My 
Friends at Yale College, on My Leaving them to Join the Army” 
was perhaps composed in 1775, though there are in it elements of 
subject and style which point to a later date. Yet there are no son- 
nets in the first edition of Humphreys’s collected poems in 1790; 
none appear in print before the edition of 1804. There are other 
writers, therefore, who deserve recognition as publishing in advance 

In her first book of somnets, Elegiack Sonnets (London, 1784). 
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of Humphreys. Perhaps even Anne Bradstreet, who in 1665 wrote 
a fourteen-line pentameter poem in memory of a deceased grand- 
child and used a peculiar rhyme-scheme, ababccce dedefff, might lay 
claim to the title. Apparently one of the earliest sonnets published 
in America, astonishing though it may seem, was written and pub- 
lished in Italian, in The Columbian Magazine of June, 1787."* The 
author is Dominico Bertini, and the editor of the magazine requests 
that an English translation be supplied by his readers; it is entitled 
“A Sua Excellenza Il Generale Washington, Sonetto,” and is in 
Petrarchan form, beginning. 


Patria 4 me premio! Nod, non fui venale 


Allor che Strinfi nel tué favor la Spada. 


Among the first sonnets written in English by an American and 
published in an American magazine were those of Elihu Hubbard 
Smith (1771-1798), written, according to a statement in The Gazette 
of the United States of March, 1791, while he was “a youth not yet 
seventeen,” under the tutelage of Timothy Dwight at Greenfield 
Hill, after Smith’s graduation from Yale in 1786. An earlier pub- 


lished, though perhaps not so early written, original sonnet was 
“Sonnet Written on a Clock Case,” published over the initials “Q. 
S.” in the first number of The Massachusetts Magazine for January, 
1789. A “Notice to Patrons and Correspondents” on the second 
page of this same issue thanks Q. S., and promises more of his work 
in the sonnet—but it does not appear. Q. S. might be a backer of 
the venture, and the frequent practice of inverting initials might 
point to one of the Samuel Quincys of the period as the author. 

Elihu Smith conducted a Della Cruscan epistolary sonnet cor- 
respondence in the columns of The Gazette of the United States of 
1791, under the pseudonym of “Ella,” with “Birtha,” who has been 
identified as Joseph Bringhurst, a New York friend of Smith.** The 
eight sonnets of this group are all highly complimentary, the fol- 
lowing being typical 

“ The Columbian Magazine, 1, 506 (June, 1787). 


* H. Milton Ellis, Lecture, University of Chicago, 1928. 
“ The Gazette of the United States, 1, 791 (March 23, 1791). 
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TO ELLA 


Strike, strike again thy silver-sounding lyre, 
ELLA, thou darling of the God of verse; 

Again in thy clear, classic strain, rehearse 
Decay’s fierce ravage, with a poet’s fair. 

So when the fainting Sun’s last golden rays, 
Have glimmer’d o’er the foam-white billowy sea, 
I’ve heard a seraph’s voice in heav’nly lays, 

Oft bid me think on dread Eternity! 


“Thy feeble star now shoots its paley beam, 

Dim’d by disease, o’er life’s tempestuous surge, 

And soon the murmuring waves shall sound thy dirge, 
While deep thy star is sunk beneath the stream. 

Then shall it rise in the bright realms of Truth, 
Deride Decay, and smile eternal youth.” 


In October, 1792, sonnets began to appear in The Massachusetts 
Magazine above the name “Alouette,” excellent in form, and reveal- 
ing a man of unusual poise, acquaintance, and culture. Several son- 
nets by “Menander” and “Edwin” have been attributed to Robert 


Treat Paine (1773-1811) ;*” all the evidence, including the cessation 
of the “Alouette” contributions in 1794 when Paine began his editor- 
ship of The Federal Orrery, points to Paine as the writer of these 
poems also. In the group around Paine on The Massachusetts Mag- 
azine were “Anna Louisa,” “Lavinia,” “Constantia,” “Philenia,” and 
“Essex,” the last of whom sometimes writes as “E” or without sign- 
ing, but whose sonnets are of a closely similar nature. “Constantia” 
and “Philenia” have been identified as Mrs. Murray and Mrs. Sarah 
Wentworth Morton respectively.** The others remain mysteries, 
along with the versatile “Philo,” writer of six interesting sonnets in 
The American Museum for November, 1792. “Henry,” writing at 
the same time with Smith and Bringhurst in The Gazette of the 
United States, can be approximately identified as Charles Brockden 
Brown, the novelist-editor. 

Consequently, with a list of eighteenth-<entury sonneteers in- 
cluding such names as Elihu Hubbard Smith, Colonel David 

H. M. Ellis, op. cit. 

%*E. Pendleton and H. M. Ellis, Philenia: The Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth 
Morton (Orono: The University of Maine Press, 1931), p. 51. 
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Humphreys, Robert Treat Paine, Joseph Bringhurst, Charles Brock- 
den Brown, Royall Tyler, Mrs. Murray, Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Mor- 
ton, and a host of unidentified but talented writers contributing to 
the magazines and newspapers, in addition to the sonnets in book 
form of John Davis, Samuel Low, Richard Bingham Davis, and 
Peter Bayley, it seems safe to assert that the sonnet form was very 
popular with the best writers of the early days of the nation. 


A BELATED FALSTAFF 


KATHERINE BURTON 
Wheaton College 


HEN Hackett, the most famed Falstaff of nineteenth-cen- 

tury America, made his first London appearance in the part, 
at the Haymarket, May 13, 1833, he was frankly puzzled by his re- 
ception. Even the morning newspapers which complained of the 
coarseness in his jollity got no inkling of the real drama of the sit- 
uation, and only with the perspective of time is it clear that Hackett’s 
devil in the likeness of a fat old man was the superannuated eight- 
eenth-century rake breaking his banishment. We today, interested 
at first only in the new illustration of the occasional strange per- 
sistence of an English tradition in America long after it has dis- 
appeared from England, soon find ourselves caught by the pathos 
of that new London repudiation. The English Falstaff, encouraged 
by Maurice Morgann, had purged, left sack, and was living cleanly, 
like the nobleman he was. The American Falstaff had lived on in 
the old ways, and in his success at the Arch Street Theater, in Phil- 
adelphia, had forgotten the warnings he had long ago received from 
the newly crowned Henry V. He returned once more to London in 
all his old boyish excitement and trust. His romantic successors, 
confronted with this profane vision from the past, knew him not. 
Like a hurt child, he made no effort to understand. In print, six 
years later," Hackett’s mood was one of almost speechless exasper- 
ation. He quoted a criticism which had appeared in The London 
Morning Chronicle: 


*J. H. Hackett, Notes, Criticism, and Correspondence upon Shakespeare's Plays and 
Actors (New York, 1863), p. 320, passage dated 1839. 
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There was a good deal of jollity about him, but withal, coarse: THOUGH 
FALSTAFF IS A HUMORIST, HE IS A GENTLEMAN, 


and after capitalizing the last clause, he found vent only in more 
capitals and italics and exclamation marks: 


Falstaff a GENTLEMAN!!! I should like to learn in what one respect 
beyond the ideal quality associated with a knighthood. 


Hackett, though he was interested enough in the study of Shake- 
speare to publish Notes upon him, was not a student, and though 
he went to England occasionally, he remained the curious native 
American that he later called himself. He did not see that the life 
which Falstaff had been living among books made it quite possible 
for English romantic actors and critics to succeed in their efforts to 
redeem the taste of Prince Hal. 

Maurice Morgann’s Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff, maintaining with close reference to the text that Falstaff is 
possessed of constitutional courage, had appeared in England in 1777, 
and though the vindication of Falstaff’s character was far from gen- 
erally accepted, the close consideration of the text inevitably fos- 
tered criticisms of the prevailing stage traditions. Men who knew 
Shakespeare’s text could not allow Falstaff, unrebuked, to slip down 
to the mere buffoon, and the rapidly strengthening attempt to raise 
the Falstaff of the Henries to his old level, far above the Falstaff of 
the Merry Wives, owed more to Morgann than the times admitted. 
Henderson, who made his first appearance in the part in the year 
Morgann’s essay was published, had earlier attained distinction as 
Hamlet. He was a humorist of real ability who played Falstaff as 
an old knight, bringing back to the part some of the decayed re- 
spectability which the successors of Quin had so completely lost. 
There is a 1795 print of Henderson as Falstaff,’ showing a rather 
stout, fine-looking gentleman. There is nothing of bombast about 
him, nothing of the loose, rolling fatness of the old engraving of 
Quin in the same part.* Contemporary accounts make clear that he 
worked wholly away from Quin’s satiric Falstaff, and though he 

* Frontispiece of John Bell, British Theatre, Vol. XXXII. 

* Reproduced opposite p. 332 of William Winter, Shakespeare on the Stage (New York, 
1916), Ill. 
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would never give up Falstaff’s cowardice, he played a jolly knight 
who can be traced directly to Morgann’s essay. 

This essay was not published in America, and the American pub- 
lic seems to have remained unaware that in England Falstaff had ~ 
moved into a new epoch of his long and varied career. Cooke, who 
had played in the first decade of the nineteenth century “the old 
lurching sharper . . . shrewd and sarcastic . . . wanting an easy flow- 
ing humor,”* had been the last important English Falstaff in the 
ill-natured school, and John Taylor, the editor of the London Sun, 
was closely in touch with the general feeling of his time when he 
wrote in 1814: 

My idea of Falstaff is that he was originally a gentleman, a man of educa- 
tion as we see by his allusion to logic, and the high order of his allusions 
generally, but he was debased by vice and luxury, yet not to such a degree 


as to place him on a level with his followers.® 


The American “Falstaff Hackett,” who gained his popular nick- 
name from his marked success in the part, wrote as late as 1839: 


In conclusion, Shakespeare has invested that philosophic compound of 
vice and sensuality with no amiable or tolerable quality to gloss or cover 
his moral deformity, except a surpassingly brilliant and charming wit, and 
a spontaneous and irresistible flow of humor.® 


Such was the character in which he went to London, only to find 
himself in the plight of so many other travelers, moving in circles 
for which he was totally unprepared. The New Monthly Magazine 
thus describes an English Falstaff of the time: 


Elliston’s Falstaff! What a combination of the wit, the humourist, the 
sensual feeder, the worldly philosopher, and the gentleman! At once his 
manner redeemed the taste of Prince Hal—in a moment his tones, his look, 
and carriage convinced you that he could on occasion rise above the mere 
bolter of capons and swallower of sherries; he proved, what every other 
Falstaff has failed in, or, rather, what they never attempted, considering 
it no part of the character—that he could be a courtier. The Falstaff of 
other actors is the mere cook shop Falstaff—the Falstaff of Elliston might, 
if he pleased, have attended levees.’ 

“From a letter written by John Taylor to Charles Matthews in 1814, quoted by Winter, 


op. = PP. 343-344- 
* Hackett, op. cit., p. 322. 
Sas by W. Clark Russell, Representative Actors (London, 1875), pp. 296-297. 
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In this romantic tradition Hackett was uninterested. He had 
read Morgann’s essay, but viewing it with complete detachment, he 
saw that its arguments were sophistical, and nearly thirty years after 
his disconcerting London experiences he betrayed himself more set- 
tled than ever in his old outlook, drawing from Henry IV in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century a double-edged eighteenth- 
century moral: 


The great, and always moralizing dramatist, Shakespeare, whose im- 
mortal mind has made its stores of reflections as treasurable to us as they 
will be imperishable throughout all time, teaches by the career of Falstaff 
to Youts the danger of becoming corrupted by intimacy with old and 
vicious company, who may have a high order of intellect, yet pervert it to 
base uses; and also furnishes courtiers a popular example and an in- 
, structive caution to beware of placing any reliance upon hopes founded 
upon ministering to the vices of great ssi lest they too, like Falstaff, 
be left to die in despair.* 


This moralizing mood was one which the English had long since put 
aside. As early as 1817, Hazlitt had written: 


. we no more object to the character of Falstaff in a moral point of 


view than we should think of bringing an excellent comedian, who should 
represent him to the life, before one of the police offices,® 


and with the passing of this moral indignation over Falstaff’s char- 
acter, the lesson from his rejection by the Prince was necessarily 
invalidated. 

Though Hackett retained this moral emphasis, he did not let it 
weight his acting, and William Winter, who knew “Falstaff Hack- 
ett” personally, tells us*® that his mind was spontaneously merry, 
even though it was one in which the merriment was tinctured with 
scorn. Winter gives high praise to his “symmetrical, felicitous 
blending of intellect and sensuality,” and to his humor, though it 
was “not so much unctuous as it was satirical.” Hackett’s tun of a 
man was evidently a Falstaff of no mean order, and if the audience 
on that May evening in London in 1833 had but realized it, they 
might have enjoyed a curious treat. Even Hackett himself, how- 

* Hackett, op. cit., pp. 352-353, passage dated 1862. 


* William Hazlitt, Characters of Shakespear's Plays (London, 1897), p. 135. 
* Winter, op. cit., pp. 358-360. 
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ever, did not associate his unamiable Falstaff and his “instructive 
cautions” with the eighteenth century. As we reconstruct the scene 
in our minds today, it stands out like a re-enactment of the close of 
Henry IV, Part Il. The old reprobate, with his usual recovery of 
ease, turned again into banishment. The London stage continued 
to be held by romantic actors, and the eighteenth-century satirical 
rogue found Hal’s promised competence of life still waiting in 
America. Hackett, “not misled by any fastidious notion of latent 
refinement in the character,”"’ before the end of his career acted 
Falstaff more than a thousand times. His last performance was on 
May 21, 1870, at De Bar’s Opera House, St. Louis; and not until Otis 
Skinner in our own day has the American stage been held by a great 
romantic Falstaff in lineal descent from Henderson and Maurice 


Morgann. 


IDENTIFICATION OF CHARACTERS IN LOWELL'S A FABLE 
FOR CRITICS 


E. J. NICHOLS 
The Pennsylvania State College 


MONG the many poets lampooned by James Russell Lowell in 

A Fable for Critics are several whose identity is not revealed 

by the author. The following passage from the poem (lines 618-27) 
refers to two of these: 


There comes , for instance; to see him’s rare sport, 
Tread in Emerson’s tracks with legs painfully short; 
How he jumps, how he strains, and gets red in the face, 
To keep step with the mystagogue’s natural pace! 
He follows as close as a stick to a rocket, 
His fingers exploring the prophet’s each pocket. - 
Fie, for shame, brother bard; with good fruit of your own, 
Can’t you let Neighbor Emerson’s orchards alone? 
Besides, ’tis no use, You'll not find e’en a core,— 

has picked up all the windfalls before. 


* Winter, ibid., p. 359. 
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Neither the works of Lowell nor those about him appear to re- 
veal the identity of the men.’ Important contemporary reviews" of 
the Fable contain no references to these two anonymous poets; and 
the literary histories and anthologies—even those of Griswold, Sted- 
man, Bronson, and Strong, which cover the period intensively—are 
likewise silent. One source, Newcomer-Andrews-Hall, Three Cen- 
turies of American Poetry and Prose,> does venture two guesses: 
Thoreau’s name for the first line of the passage and Alcott’s for the 
last, with question marks after each suggestion. But since Lowell 
introduces Alcott by name in the first line of the next stanza and 
devotes twenty lines to him, it is unlikely that he should refer to 
Alcott in line 627, especially without identification. Thoreau, how- 
ever, at once comes to mind as one of the men who are indicted in 
the passage, both because of his close association with Emerson and 
because Lowell has elsewhere been concerned with Thoreau’s in- 
debtedness to Emerson.* 

If the selection of Alcott for the passage is rejected, it remains to 
search for another poet who, like Thoreau, was a close friend of 
Emerson’s and whose verse was inspired by him. Such a poet is 
William Ellery Channing, a nephew of the great Unitarian divine; 
and while today he is as obscure as any of the lesser figures who ap- 
pear in A Fable for Critics, as a Transcendentalist member of the 
Concord group and a friend of Emerson’s, he was considered im- 
portant enough in his own time to merit a considerable attack at the 
hands of Poe.’ While there is no full-length biography of Channing, 
brief accounts of the man appear in both The Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography® and The National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 

*The chief works consulted were the 1890, 1895, 1896, and 1897 Houghton Mifflin 
editions of Lowell’s works; the Collier edition of the poems (1902); the Oxford University 
Press edition (1926); the Letters, edited by Charles Eliot Norton (Harper and Brothers, 
1894); the letters in. The New York Public Library Bulletin, Vols. Il and IV (October, 1900); 
the biography by Horace Scudder (Houghton Mifflin, 1901); that by Ferris Greenslet 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1905); and Edward Everett Hale’s volume, James Russell Lowell and 
his Friends (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1901). 

* The Knickerbocker, XXXII, 551 (1849); Littell’s Living Age, XIX, 423 (1848); The 
North American Review, XLIX, 191-203 (1849). 

* Published by Scott, Foresman and Company, 1917; revised edition, 1929. 

* Lowell, Prose Works (Houghton Mifflin, 1895), I, 368. 

* Graham’s Magazine, 1843. (Sce Selections from Poe's Literary Criticism, edited by 
John Brooks Moore, F. S. Crofts and Co., 1926). 

*IV, 7-8. 
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raphy." The sketch in the latter of these mentions the fact that 
Channing is included in the Fable. Further, the biographical intro- 
duction to the collection of his verse called Poems of Sixty-Five 
Years (James H. Bentley: Philadelphia and Concord, 1902), edited 
by Frank Benjamin Sanborn, Channing’s literary executor, contains 
the following statement: “. . . ‘The Spider,’ in a favorite metre of 
Emerson’s, appeared in Channing’s first series of poems in 1843, and 
was one of the counts in the indictment which Lowell brought 
against Channing and Thoreau in his Fable for Critics” (p. 15). 
Since Sanborn was one of the contributors of papers to The National 
Cyclopedia, it is probable that the sketch therein is also his, and that 
he alone has drawn attention to the reference which others have 
apparently neglected. 

Finally, although Sanborn does not trouble to place Channing 
and Thoreau specifically into the passage quoted, in addition to the 
aptness of the epithets there is nowhere else to include them. Low- 
ell’s Miranda has easily been recognized as Margaret Fuller, and the 
Philothea of line 1336 as Mrs. Child; whereas the unnamed author 
of “ ‘Margaret,’ the first Yankee book,” who is introduced in line 
1458, is safely identified as Sylvester Judd. As these are the only other 
figures whom Lowell has not named, it remains merely to place 
Channing and Thoreau in their respective positions in the passage. 

Mr. Austin Warren, in a paper entitled “Lowell on Thoreau” 
(Studies in Philology, XXVIUI, 442-461, July, 1930), suggests Thor- 
eau’s name for the opening of the passage, justifying the accent on 
the first syllable of the name by the testimony of a Concord 
resident, and drawing a parallel between the lines immediately 
following and two statements made elsewhere by Lowell—one 
from a letter speaking of Thoreau’s imitation of Emerson’s manner 
and tone, and the other from an essay in which he says: “Among 
the pistillate plants kindled to fruitage by the Emerson pollen, 
Thoreau’s is thus far the most remarkable; .. . for they are 
strawberries from his own garden.” Thus Mr. Warren tends to link 
Thoreau with the passage, the examination of which he concludes 
only two lines short of a second blank, “ has picked up all 


* XIII, 431. 
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the windfalls before.”* Since Sanborn has made it possible to nar- 
row the selection of poets here intended to Channing and Thoreau, 
and since Thoreau’s poems began appearing in The Dial as early as 
1840, whereas Channing first attracted attention with a volume of 
verse in 1843,° it seems unlikely that he would be referred to in the 
foregoing line. And picking up windfalls from Emerson’s orchard 
may be as close to “strawberries from his garden” in pointing to 
Thoreau as are any of the lines immediately preceding. Finally, if 
the metrical fitness of the respective names has any place in locating 
the two poets in the passage, there is stronger evidence for ascribing 
Channing’s name to line 618 and not to line 627 than there is for 
opening the passage with a reference to Thoreau; for while there is 
some doubt concerning Lowell’s intended inflection of Thoreau’s 
name, that of Channing easily sustains the beat of the first line, and 
as definitely fails the meter of the last line, where at least the more 
common acceptation of the pronunciation of Thoreau’s name would 
cause it to subscribe to the anapestic pattern. But whether or not 
present research can determine the exact position of the poets in the 
passage, it should at least have shown that Channing and Thoreau 
are the men to whom Lowell is referring. 


AN UNCOLLECTED POEM BY WHITTIER 


ROBERT S. FORSYTHE 
The University of North Dakota 


N HIS interesting volume of reminiscences, Fifty Years among 
Authors, Books, and Publishers, James C. Derby, the well-known 
New York publisher of the 1850’s, writes: 


* Professor Jay B. Hubbell has kindly called attention to an additional argument sup- 
porting Mr. Warren. According to William Dean Howells (Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, New .York, 1900, p. 59), Thoreau had a “long trunk and short limbs.” This 
would give point to Lowell’s line, 

“Tread in Emerson’s tracks with legs painfully short.” 

* The fact that Channing’s poem “The Spider” appeared in the New England Magazine 
for October, 1835, four years before a line of Emerson's verse had attracted notice (see 
Sanborn’s introduction to Channing’s poem), need be of no concern here. The problem is 
Mot to question the judgment of Lowell, who, like many others, according to Sanborn, 
appeared to ignore the disparity in the publication dates in charging the lesser-known 
Channing with imitating Emerson. 
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When Mr. Whittier published his “Ballads of New England” he sent 
a copy on Christmas, 1869,’ with the following inscription: 
“To ALice AND PHogse Cary. 
“Who from the farm-field singing came, 
The Song whose echo now is fame, 
And to the great false city took 
The honest hearts ot Clovernook, 
And made their homes beside the Sea 
The trysting-place of Liberty. 
Joun G. Wurrrter.”? 


So far as I can discover, this poetical inscription by Whittier has 
never been-included in any edition of his works,* nor has it, to my 
knowledge, ever been printed elsewhere than in Derby’s book. The 
lines are not without interest as evidencing appreciation of the liter- 
ary sisters, who, twenty years earlier, had come out of the West to 
him as their master and adviser.* In Il. 1-3 Whittier refers to the 
Carys’ removal from Ohio to New York City in 1850. Clovernook 
is Alice Cary’s collection of prose sketches which appeared in 1852. 
The “homes beside the Sea” is an allusion to the kind of salon which 
the sisters established in New York City. 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE TO RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 
JULY 1, 1866 


HARRY SHAW, JR. 
New York University 


Paul Hamilton Hayne and Richard Henry Stoddard met in 1853, in 
Brooklyn, New York. The two poets had much in common: each 


* According to Professor F. H. Ristine’s excellent bibliography of Whittier’s writings in 
The Cambridge History of American Literature, Il, 437, Ballads of New England appeared 
in 1870. Whittier had perhaps given the Cary sisters an advance copy of the volume, or 
it may be that the Ballads was brought out at the end of 1869 with the date 1870. 

* Derby, Fifty Years among Authors, Books, and Publishers (New York, 1884), p- 265. 

*It is not to be found in The Complete Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, seven vols., 
New York, 1889-1892; or in The Complete Poetical Works, “Cambridge Poets” edition, in 
which are contained “a few poems gleaned after Mr. Whittier’s death” (Publishers’ Note, 
P- iii). 

“In 1871 Whittier wrote “The Singer,” an elegy of ninety-six lines, upon the death of 
_ Alice Cary (“Cambridge Poets,” Whittier, pp. 206-207). In this poem are verses remi- 
niscent of “To Alice and Phoebe Cary,” as above reprinted. 


* Hayne acknowledges the beginning of this acquaintanceship in a letter to Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr, dated September 27, 1878, a copy of which is in the possession of the writer 
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stricken with poverty, each handicapped by ill-health, each hating the 
causes and effects of the War between the States, both sought refuge in 
the past. Despite sectional differences, their friendship continued through- 
out the conflict to such an extent that Stoddard acted as a literary agent 
for Hayne from time to time, as this letter indicates. The letter is in the 
possession of Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, of New York City, whose late hus- 
band was Stoddard’s literary executor as well as the able editor of Recol- 
lections? 
July 1st, 1866. 

My dear Stoddard: © 

I have not, for years, recd. a letter which touched me so deeply 
as yours of the 24th which came to hand on Friday last. 

You at least are not tainted with politics; you at least have escaped 
the poison of the “d—d war,” as it may very properly be called. 

How shail I sufficiently thank you, firstly, for the interesting de- 
tails furnished, in reference to your own literary & domestic affairs,— 
& secondly, for the sincere sympathy you offer me in my troubles? 
You'll believe, without more words, that I am very grateful, that I 
fully appreciate your kindness. It astonishes me to find that in the 
midst of your various cares, you have managed to write & publish so 
much. 

I am anxious to see anything—everything of yours, very especially 
that long poem translated into the German, & the name of which I 
can’t make out. If perfectly convenient, mail me what you can, not 
forgetting Mrs. Stoddard’s Novels, which we would all like to read.* 

I have been starved—absolutely starved (so far as Literature is 
concerned), for years, & so the prospect of a few able books—such 
Tales as I feel assured your wife has written, & such poems as your 
own—is truly delightful. 

I was shocked & grieved, dear Stoddard, more than I can say, to 
learn of the death of your child.‘ 

Fate brought me too near a similar affliction, not to have afforded 


of this article. He pays a warm tribute to the friendliness and charm of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoddard and states that a mutual regard had persisted throughout. 

* Richard Henry Stoddard, Recollections Personal and Literary, edited by Ripley Hitch- 
cock (New York, 1903). 

* Mrs. Stoddard was a poet and novelist of some note. Her most important novels are: 
The Morgesons (1862), Two Men (1865), and Temple House (1867). 

* Wilson, or Willy, Stoddard, named for Mrs. Stoddard’s favorite brother, Wilson Bar- 
stow, died in December, 1861, in his seventh year. 
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me some insight as to the unspeakable agony of such a loss. We 
won't think of it—; it is useless—Only, God help, & God console 
you! 

You ask after my wife, & boy. The former is petite as ever;—in 
fact, a trifle smaller perhaps, since unwonted hard work has thinned 
her, altho it is wonderful to see how well she keeps up, with the 
labors of housemaid, Cook, washer, & general Domestic superin- 
tendent, all devolving upon her poor little shoulders. What I should 
have done in my present position with a fashionable, pampered, 
selfish, incapable woman beside me, is more than I can tell—shot 
myself probably in a fit of mad despair! 

Servants we.can’t afford, & our location in the rudest country to 
be conceived of, cuts us off from every convenience which even the 
poorest may at times procure in a City. 

But I shall leave this infernal hole as soon as I can. The South 
being ruined beyond redemption, a man can only look towards some 
new country—, California, Mexico, or S. America. 

My boy’s name is William, after his grandfather,—as honest, & 
pure-minded a lad—(altho I say it), as ever lived—, intelligent too, 
altho not precociously so—, & an inexpressible comfort to his mother, 
& myself. We have had no other child; for which may the Gods be 
praised. 

Thanks for your considerate courtesy in regard to the R. T.° & 
“the Galaxy.”* Of course I'll take your advice, & compose whatever 
articles in prose these magazines may want. 

Meanwhile, I venture to trouble you with copies of certain poems 
which if you can dispose of in any possible way for any procurable 
price, (I never mind the meagreness of the remuneration), why, I 
shall thank you, not for myself only, but for all my family, who 
must literally starve, if something does not “turn up” soon! 

Like yourself, I am far from being in the “good books” of 'Tick- 
nor & Fields. To the latter once a personal friend, I wrote, stating 
my position, & sending him a few brief poems for his monthly. He 
replied politely, but coldly, remailing the MSS. 

"The Round Table: A Saturday Review of Politics, Finance, Literature, and Art. Pub- 
lished from December 19, 1863, through July 13, 1869. 


*The Galaxy: An Ilustrated Magazine of Entertaining Reading. Published in New 
York, from May, 1866, until merged with The Atlantic Monthly in 1878. 
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You inquire about Henry Timrod! Poor, dear fellow! his trou- 
bles are worse even than mine. 

He has for 25 years been one of my most intimate friends; we 
were schoolmates, & associates during the best part of youth & man- 
hood. 

As for his genius, it is remarkable, combining delicacy of imag- 
ination with real depth & force of thought & a knowledge likewise 
of Art, which produces exquisite results. Beyond all question, he 
stands at the head of the Poets here, a doubtful compliment perhaps, 
but he would still rise far above them, were they ten times better 
than they are! I will write to Timrod soon & give him your message. 

He will be prepared for ill-luck; of that be assured! By the way, 
T— was par excellence, the So. Poet of the war, as I’ve heard that 
Boker was your Northern.” Many of his pieces are sure to appear 
in Simms’s collection of So. war lyrics.® 

You'll see many of my own there too, but pray don’t judge me by 
those performances. War-poetry is out of my line—Besides, when 
one is knocked about as I was, deprived of all tranquility [sic], how 
can one compose properly, or artistically? 

Who—if I may ask—, wrote that critique in the R. T. on Ada 
Clare’s novel?® Cleverly done, & I presume, correct. How can I 
get a copy of her book, also of a Tale called “Asphodel,” which 
“Ticker [sic] & Fields” issued ?*° 

I’m charmed to see that Leigh Hunt’s work on the Sonnet will 
speedily appear.** Or Aas it already come out? 

Now, dear Stoddard, you are literally the only friend I have in 
N. Y. city, & therefore, I’ve troubled you with questions, & a com- 
mission, or two. 

* Hayne reviewed Boker’s Plays and Poems (Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 2 vols.) in 
Russell's Magazine, 1, 90-91 (April, 1857). The periodical was published at Charleston, 
S. C., from 1857 to 1860. Hayne is probably referring, in this letter, to Boker’s Poems of 
the War (1864). 

* William Gilmore Simms published War Poetry of the South in 1866. The anthology 
contained six poems by Hayne, eleven by Timrod. 

° Only a Woman's Heart (1866). The review to which Hayne refers appeared in The 
Round Table for May 19, 1866, and was so scathing a denunciation of bohemianism as to 
arouse his curiosity. 

” Asphodel. A Tale, by Mrs. Annie Adams Fields (Boston, 1866). 

" The Book of the Sonnet, edited by Leigh Hunt and S. Adams Lee (1867). 
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Pardon so spasmodic a reply to your generous, affectionate letter! 
I am sick, mon ami, & very low in spirits.'* 

My wife sends you her love, & says you must remember her par- 
ticularly to Mrs. Stoddard. Kiss the dear little boy for us.** May 
God bless you for all your kindness, & sympathy. Believe me 
Always 

Most truly, 
(Pau. H. Hayne) 


THREE LETTERS TO THE HAYNES FROM RICHARD 
BLACKMORE 


ATCHESON L. HENCH 
The University of Virginia 


| gamma Doddridge Blackmore, the author of Lorna Doone, 
was in his early years a barrister in London; but, in 1853 at the 
age of twenty-eight, led by painful attacks of rheumatism to seek 
sunlight and open air, he left the city to teach school in the country. 


Several years later he bought a house and some land in Teddington, 
up the river from London, and became a market-gardener. Here 
for forty-odd years—until 1900—he continued to live an almost se- 
cluded life, seeing a few close friends, but rarely mixing with people, 
literary or otherwise. In the morning he pruned his peach trees, 
cut back his grapevines, and shipped ripe fruit to neighboring 
Twickenham or to the remoter Covent Garden market in London. 
In the afternoons and evenings he wrote his novels.* 


™ Hayne was in dire straits. Written on page one of the letter, across the page, is this: 
“Any price you can get for the verses will content me. I am desperate.” 
™ Lorimer Stoddard. He was born two years after Willy Stoddard’s death. 


* For biographical facts about Blackmore, I am indebted to The Dictionary of National 
Biography, First Supplement, and to Quincy Guy Burris, whose life of Blackmore has re- 
cently been published (The University of Illinois, Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 
XV, No. 4, November, 1930). For much time-saving help in the study of the less known 
fruit and flowers that Blackmore mentions, I am indebted to Ivey F. Lewis of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Biology department. For lapageria, see The Cyclopedia of American Hor- 
ticulture, edited by L. H. Bailey, Wilhelm Miller, and others (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1900). For Madresfield Court, Gros Colman, and Mrs. Pince grapes, see the article 
“Vine” in Volume IV of The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening, edited by George Nichol- 
son (London: L. Upcott Gill, publisher, 1889). I was unable to find in the time at my 
disposal definite mention of the White and Black Muscats, but the names are self-descriptive. 
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In 1866 Paul Hamilton Hayne—having been too frail for field 
service in the Confederate Army, and having seen his home and li- 
brary burned in the bombardment of Charleston—retired to a few 
acres of pine land “on a poor brush-covered hill in the Georgia wild- 
erness,”” built himself a shack; and, shunning all society except that 
of a few choice friends, cultivated his vines and his shrubs and set 
himself to turning into poetry the pine forests of Georgia, the wine- 
tang of the wild muscadine, the drum of the pheasant, and the earth 
odors after rain. 

It is well known to students of these two writers that they became 
friends, though they never saw one another.’ 

Three letters from Blackmore to Hayne or Mrs. Hayne are here 
given. 


I 
In the first letter we see Blackmore among his hobbies, tending 
his vines and fruit trees as he would have tended a little child. With 
his muscat grapes he was especially delighted—his Madresfield Court, 
his Black Muscat, and others. Either Mrs. Hayne, eager for some 
fine grapes, had asked Blackmore for one or two cuttings, or with- 
out her asking he had offered to send her some. At any rate, he 


delivered a package of slips to the post and waited for news that they 
had arrived in America. Weeks passed and finally he learned that 
the vines had never been delivered. Upon inquiry he found that 
negligence had kept them from going further than the London post 
office. His astonishment and chagrin are the main burdens of the 


first letter. 
We have a glimpse also of Blackmore the poet. It is not known 
what has become of the poem he mentions.* But we learn that it 


For some other help, I am indebted to Edgar C. Knowlton, of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and W. A. Montgomery, of the University of Virginia. 

For facts about Hayne, I am indebted to Armistead C. Gordon, Jr., of the University of 
Virginia, whose biographical sketch of Hayne will appear in The Dictionary of American 
Biography; to Charles R. Anderson, of Duke University, who is working on the Hayne col- 
lection there; and to John Wyllie, University of Virginia bibliographer. 

* Maurice Thompson, “Paul Hamilton Hayne,” Literature: An Mlustrated Weekly Mag- 
azine, 1, 332 (September 22, 1888). 

*Ernest Bernbaum, “Richard Doddridge Blackmore and American Cordiality,” The 
Southwest Review, Xi, 46-58 (October, 1925). 

*The Duke University collection of Hayne papers has not yet been thoroughly cat- 
alogued, but Mr. Anderson writes me that he has not so far found the volume here 
mentioned. 
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was written in bed and had a painful end, and that no copies of the 
book were ever sold—unless to wrap oleomargarine in! With a half- 
sad, half-smiling acquiescence Blackmore admits his failure to be the 
poet he secretly longed to be. Neither gods nor men nor even book- 
sellers’ stalls, he said, quoting Horace, have granted that he should 
wound the muses further. 

As for Hayne, he had asked Blackmere’s services in getting back 
from the dilatory editor William Blackwood a poem that he seems 
unsuccessfully to have submitted to Blackwood’s for publication. Re- 
cently he also must have been suffering more than usually from the 
frail health that had harassed him all his life. 

Finally we must be reminded that the month was election month 
of the great year of 1884—great for the South especially—when the 
“plumed knight” of the Republican party,° James G. Blaine, had 
lost by a neck to Grover Cleveland, the first Democratic president 
since before the Civil War. Blackmore’s understanding of the prob- 
lem of the South and the negro is as clear as it is amusingly ex- 
pressed. 

Teddington Nov’. 28 


1884 
My dear friend 

I have just received (in answer to my statement) the enclosed, together 
with my—alas not your—poor vines, which may even yet survive. The 
packet weighing 1 lb. was delivered to our Village P.O. by myself & 
accepted [after some demur and after reading the P.O. regulations con- 
cerning it] as fit matter for sample-post. Of course I declared the contents, 
& was assured that there w‘. be no further objections, & no chance of any 
demand upon you. 

At the very utmost the London P.O. [if not bound, as all other insti- 
tutions are, by the acts & words of its own agents] sh‘. have returned the 
packet to Teddington, whereupon I c*, have sent it in some other mode. 
The charge by Jetter-post w‘. have been 6/, more than the value of the 
contents. 

However complaint is useless. The worst of it is that nearly all my 
remaining vines are now cut back to two or three buds; & of the kinds I 
wished to send [Madresf*. Court & Black Muscat] there are only very 
poor samples left. But I will choose the best I can find, & send [if pos- 
sible] by “Globe-Express,” in the course of a day or two. 


5 See, for instance, Harper's Weekly, July 26, 1884, p. 491; August 2, 1884, p. 505. 
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I am truly delighted to hear that you are better, & congratulate Mrs. 
Hayne, yourself, & the literary world thereon; your letter had made me 
unhappy. I wrote again to Mr. Blackwood, requesting the return of your 
poem, & expressing my surprise & disappointraent, under date Nov’. 7". 
But as yet I have received no answer. 

Probably you do not know that I have dabbled a little in verse myself, 
though with very faint success. The other day I hit, in an old cupboard, 
upon a little book wh. I thought extinct; & with your good leave I shall 
ask M**. Hayne to accept it. Not one copy (to the best of my belief) was 
ever bond fide sold, except to the oleo-margariners—I wrote it all in bed 
with a pencil, after a severe operation, which may account for its painful 
end. Non Dii, non homines, non concessere columnae, that I sh*. further 
wound the Muses. 

Most of us Britishers are glad that you have at last a Democratic Pres- 
ident, who will, I hope, support the rights of the poor crushed South. For 
my own part, I do not understand the difference between Dem. & Rep; 
except that the latter are hostile to you and worshippers (theoretically) 
of the blessed Nigger, perhaps through strict avoidance of him. He seems 
to be a horrible pest among you, & destroys your tranquillity. If you 
c4, afford it, you sh*. get up a big subscription, & deport him to Boston. 

Please to give my best regards & apologies to M‘*. Hayne for P.O. 


“red-tapeism,” & believe me, my dear friend, ever yours sincerely 
R. D. Biackmore. 


II 

The second letter is a mixture of the personal and the impersonal. 
The summer of 1885 in England was a wretched one. In July the 
country baked under a drought. “For toilers on land and water,” 
says one weekly, “for men who are forced to work hard in the full 
glare of sun-shine, for people confined within narrow rooms, or liv- 
ing in crowded houses, the distress arising from such heat as we have 
had lately must be a sensible addition to the heavy burdens of life.”* 
Then in August came unseasonable cold. “As there has been plenty 
of drought lately, there has, perhaps, been plenty of summer; but 
it has been a summer bearing a strong family likeness to ‘chill 
October.’ 

To Blackmore the market-gardener, such weather was a contin- 
uous threat. But fortunately his fruit was little hurt. What the 


* The Mlustrated London News, August 1, 1885, p. 98, col. 2. 
" Ibid., August 8, 1885, p. 122, col. 2. 
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weather, however, failed to do, politics did. For Gladstone had just 
lost his control to Churchill, Parliament had consequently been dis- 
solved, Lords and Commoners and their families and friends—the 
folk who liked choice fruit—had left the city, and so Blackmore’s 
pears paid him no more for his trouble than if they had withered on 
his trees. 

In America strange weather had also occurred. On August 25, 
the South and the East, which had been sweltering under intense 
heat, were struck by a terrific storm. In Charleston, South Carolina, 
Hayne’s first home, one-fourth of the houses were unroofed. “The 
wind was twenty-five miles an hour at half past one in the morning, 
increasing to thirty-five, forty, and fifty, which was reached about 
eight in the morning, finally running up to seventy-five or eighty 
miles an hour. The northern edge touched Charleston and com- 
pleted its passage in forty minutes. The streets of Charleston were 
not more desolate at the end of a two-hours’ bombardment during 
the war than they were after yesterday’s storm. As early as six 
o'clock the roof of St. Michael’s Church was stripped. . . . The water 
in the river came over the granite wall on the Battery, breaking flag- 
stones and washing away railings, and tons of sea water were hurled 
in upon handsome residences, breaking windows and smashing 
doors. . . . The climax of the cyclone was about eight o’clock. Every- 
thing is in ruin at the wharves, where but a single shed remains 
standing.”® 

Other subjects come up briefly as we read: Blackmore’s epileptic 
seizures have quieted down; one of Hayne’s poems has been too 
eulogistic to gain acceptance by Frederick Greenwood, editor of St. 
James’s;° and so forth. 

Finally Blackmore’s admiration of his father shows itself in a 
brief but lovable tribute that is like the picture of the curate in his 
novel Perlycross, admittedly a portrait of his father: “. . . the Curate 
of Perlycross was not of a lax or careless nature. He would do what 
his conscience required, at the cost of his last penny, and he thought 

and acted as if this world were only the way to a better one. In this 

* The Richmond (Virginia) Dispatch, August 27, 1885, p. 3, cols. 1-2. 

* This poem, as Blackmore states in his letter, is about a traitor; nothing else is given 
to identify it. It—and the eulogistic poem referred to later in the letter—may turn up 
among Hayne’s fugitive poems still be to be collected. 
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respect he widely differed from all the people of his parish, as well 
as from most of his clerical brethren. And it is no little thing to say 
of him, that he was beloved in spite of his piety.”*° 


Teddington. Aug. 31%. 
1885. 
My dear friend 

I was just about to thank you for the vigorous lines about the traitor, 
when your kind letter of the 19" arrived, & gave me genial pleasure. But 
great fear invades me—to use a Latin idiom—that the horrible storm of 
last week has been devastating your cheerful home, since your kind words 
were written. Truly do I hope that the destroyer may have passed you, 
but until we hear that, anxiety will remain. 

With reference to your friendly enquiries, I am thankful to say that 
none of those violent seizures (wh. have lowered my vitality) have for 
some time laid hands on me. But what I feel is weak heart-action, & want 
of vigour to get through my work. My father died, in his sleep,—or at 
least in bed without sign or token,—from that cause, when he was just 
beyond my present age. He had lived chiefly for a better world, labouring 
for forty years as a most devoted clergyman; in short he was ever in con- 
verse with heaven; wh. is not at all my condition. You will smile at my 
anti-climax. However enough of my self-gossip. 

I forward"? your letter to Mr. Greenwood, whom I once had the pleas- 
wre of meeting. Quite certain was I that the beauty of your lines w*. not 
conquer the obstacles of subject; the eulogy was too lofty. 

You sh‘. see my pears now; there is a glorious crop, though withering 
(in places) from 3 months’ drought. But alas, they are scarcely saleable 
at any price, the market being choked with fruit. Moreover the coming 
election carries all the rich people into the country, or otherwise keeps 
them from the fruit knife. 

I am very sorry that the Eucalyptus died, in your climate I had hoped 
it w‘. flourish. It is a glorious tree in West Australia, firing the landscape 
with scarlet when in bloom.— 

We have enjoyed no summer time this year, no pleasant days or soft 
air—all harsh drought, & no heat, east wind, cold nights, austere airs, not 
even the usual freshness of dew, every noxious thing abundant,—except 
wasps, who wanted nicer weather. 


Perlycross, Chapter I. 
Sie. 
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Hoping to hear that you escaped the storm, & are in happy ease, & all 
blessings, I am my dear friend 
most heartily yours 
R. D. Brackmorg. 
Ill 

When Paul Hamilton Hayne died in the summer of 1886, he left 
behind him his wife and his son Will. The boy had often roamed 
the woodlands with his father. Now, two years after his father’s 
death, he was beginning to be the competent poet he later became. 

Meanwhile lovers of Hayne and of his poetry were subscribing 
money toward a church to be built near his pine-woods home. In 
the early summer of 1888 it was dedicated. “This noble monument 
to the memory of Hayne,” runs a ponderous, but loving, contem- 
porary account, “owes its existence to the devotion of an association 
of ladies at Grovetown, who have been graciously aided in their 
labor of love by friends and admirers of the late poet in all parts of 
the country and Europe. . . . The charming sylvan sanctuary nestles 
peacefully among the pines, of which the poet has often sung so 
sweetly, and is within a short distance of the little cottage at “Copse 
Hill’ (the Rydal Mount of the South), where the famous poet lived 
and died. . . . The presence of Mrs. Hayne and her son at the open- 
ing exercises added greatly to the impressiveness of the occasion. 
The world knows that the home life of the poet and his family was 
an idyl of love and contentment.”** To the building of this church 
Blackmore had contributed “ever so little.” 

To Mrs. Hayne’s garden Blackmore was continuing to send cut- 
tings, this time of the rich and handsome, purplish-black Madres- 
field Court, of the sweet and juicy Mrs. Pince and of others. And 
does she know the white Lapageria, he asks—a luxuriant tall-twin- 
ing plant from Chile with white lily flowers. 

Once more Blackmore speaks, much more calmly than he might 


* From an article, “In Memory of Hayne,” by Charles W. Hubner, in The Grand Rap- 
ids (Michigan) Telegram Herald, July 22, 1889. The presence of this article in a far 
Northern paper argues probably for a wide reprinting of it, though of this I have no proof. 
The article reads as if it were written by a man who was near to Hayne and knew him well. 

The Hayne Church was an Episcopal one called The Church of the Heavenly Rest. The 
Rev. James B. Lawrence, of Americus, Georgia, writes me that it is still standing, but that 
he believes no services have been held in it for several years, probably because “all the mem- 
bers have either died or moved away.” It is now listed as a “silent church” of the diocese 
of Georgia. 
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have spoken, of the weather. For it had been chilling and wet with 
severe thunder storms and with floods in villages along the lower 
stretches of the Thames and elsewhere in southeast England. “That 
large class of our fellow creatures whose chief topic of conversation 
is ‘the weather,” says a September number of one of the London 
weeklies, “must have had a hard time of it, as regards variety, this 
summer . . . we have been able . . . to say ‘wet’ for the last three 
months, and the prophecy has never failed. . . . It is hard to have 
one’s holiday spoilt by the weather, but how much worse one’s har- 
vest.” Blackmore had nearly an average fruit crop, however, in 
spite of all this. 

At last at the end of his letter he turns again to Hayne and 
speaks of that religious faith which no one who met him or read 
his poetry could fail to notice—a faith much surer than his own. 
Hayne had once written: 

I pray you, when the shadow of death draws near, 

Give, give me freedom for my last, faint breath; 

Beneath God’s liberal heaven I could not fear, 

His merciful winds would dry my latest tear, 
His sunshine soften death, 

And some fair shreds of our dear earth’s delight 

Cling round the spirit in her upward flight.’* 


j th 
My dear friend Teddington Aug. 19". 1888. 


I thank you for your most kind & interesting letter, & your dear son 
for his simple & graceful lines. What a pride & delight he must be to you, 
renewing continually his father’s love. 

We are beginning to be busy with the fruit-crop, such as it is, after 
losing much of the earlier part through perpetual rain & cold. But the 
last fortnight has been of better weather, & now we hope for almost an 
average produce upon the trees. As for our Vines we can only grow them 
under glass in this climate, i.e. so as to ripen good fruit. You of course 
have them all out of doors. We train them up the lights of the Vineries 
to any length we can get the shoots to run, but cut back severely in the 
winter, so as to get a succession of young rods. I can not tell you what is 
the best under your condition of soil & climate; but as a general rule the 
Vine requires much chastenment; & the very old wood should be cut out, 


™ The Illustrated London News, September 15, 1888, p. 302, col. 2. 
“The Shadow of Death” in Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne (Boston: The Lothrop 


Publishing Co., 1882), p. 334. 
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to make room for the younger growth, on which the finest fruit is borne. 
The White Muscat will—I hope—give you fine-flavoured grapes, if they 
ripen. They should not be gathered till they are of a bright amber tint & 
pellucid. Gros Colman has a large coarse berry, fit only to look at; but 
Madresfield Court is a beautiful grape with a slight Muscat flavour. M"™. 
Pince is also a Muscat, but very late in ripening here, & requires much 
heat to perfect it. November would be the right time for pruning, I 
should think, in your warm climate. We generally cut back in December, 
when the sap is dormant. I would send you pansy-seed with the greatest 
pleasure, for we have thousands of blossoms here, & I never saw them so 
luxuriant; but the cold wet summer—winter it has truly been—prevented 
any seed from forming; all is rank & barren growth. If any seed sets 
later on, I will save some for you. The time to sow is February, at least 
with us. With you they would want a shady corner. Hot sun drives 
thein wild and worthless. I think I shall plant out one of the Carolina 
jasmin—for I still have two—& try to protect it in the winter. It seems 
to be one of the many beauties which will not bear restraint. My plants 
are yards in length, but will not show a bud, though they seem to be in 
perfect health. Have you the white Lapageria—a lovely plant, when 
allowed to rove, but shy of flowering in a pot? 

I was glad indeed to have the chance of helping (ever so little) towards 
the good work at Grovetown. The memory will thrive forever, without 
stone memorial; but it is good to put it into concrete form, for the vaguer 
ones. Which of us shall leave a name so worthy to be held sacred? I 
was reading one of his old letters, only the other day, & the greatness of 
his nature made me grieve that I am not like him. Little jerks of thought, 
& dismal doubt, are so ignominious, in the clear sunlight of a large bright 
soul. 

With all affectionate wishes, I am truly & heartily yours 

R. D. Brackmonre. 


MISS ROURKE REPLIES TO MR. BLAIR 


9 March, 1932. 
To the Editors of AMeRIcAN LrrERaTURE: 

Sirs:—It has been a definite pleasure to read Mr. Walter Blair’s 
forthright consideration of my American Humor in the November, 
1931, issue of American Literature. 1 am glad to have emphasis 
squarely placed on the thesis of the book, even though judgment in 
this respect is adverse; and by his contention that realism is the 
dominant element in American humor as against mine that its pre- 
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vailing character is that of fantasy, Mr. Blair has undoubtedly raised 
an important critical question. However, I hold to the old-fashioned 
idea that the primary duty of the reviewer is to describe the given 
book with accuracy. This I believe Mr. Blair has failed to do. I 
am sure that his omissions and misconstructions are inadvertent. 

Let me say at the outset that I do not deny the presence of real- 
ism in American humor, as Mr. Blair suggests. Throughout the 
book I have consistently discussed realistic effects, such as the stress 
upon the observational, the circumstantial, a close notation of dialect, 
the drawing from life, and that inclusion of the “homely” which 
Mr. Blair has emphasized. These descriptions will be found in 
passages on Yankee humor (pp. 16, 19, 20, 21, 26, 28), on the humor 
of the backwoods (pp. 50, 60, 69-70, 75), of the humor of minstrelsy 
(pp. 80, 81, 82, 97), on Lincoln’s humor (p. 154), on that of Mark 
Twain (p. 211), in passages on the treatment of character by Henry 
James (pp. 242-243, 256, 258, 259), and elsewhere. But in general I 
believe that something happens akin to the fate of Brother Joe, who 
was hoisted from a homely camp-fire by means of shrinking leather 
into the skies and went off in a series of cartwheels toward the ho- 
rizon. American humor often—even quite typically—seems to start 
with realism, but at the moment of humor it breaks into fantasy. I 
have indicated the transition in considering the Yankee plays and 
monologues (pp. 20-22, 30), again in an analysis of the tall tale (pp. 
48-50) and in discussing Mark Twain (p. 211). 

I wish that Mr. Blair had submitted proofs to show that an out- 
standing and characteristic form of American humor, the tall tale, is 
an example of the art of the realist. This would have met the ques- 
tionsof fantasy on major ground. Instead, he dismisses the leg- 
endary figures of the native humor as few in number and says that 
they appeared only in a few almanacs. Mr. Blair is in error as to 
the number of the almanacs. In the two or three outstanding col- 
lections there are between forty and fifty so-called Crockett almanacs, 
and these represent broken files; they were printed seriatim over a 
period of more than twenty years, and they were part of a much 
larger group of comic almanacs of which even now more than a 
hundred remain, again in broken files. Their importance as a rep- 
resentation of the humor of the time can hardly be overestimated 
since their geographical distribution was very wide. Within them 
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nearly every brief tale is touched with an effect of legend or fantasy. 
Mr. Blair does not mention my use of many other similar sources of 
comic fantasy, such as current joke-books, songs, newspapers, mon- 
ologues, plays, biographies, autobiographies, memoirs, and books of 
travel. In fact there is nothing in his review to suggest that I have 
developed the theme of fantasy through five chapters or nearly half 
of the book, and that I have continued this in definite applications 
elsewhere. As for the legendary figures, surely these cannot be called 
few in number when they include Crockett, Fink in his legendary 
guise, Dan Patch, the Big Bear of Arkansas, the semi-mythological 
Yankee, Negro, and “gamecock of the wilderness,” Paul Bunyan 
and John Henry—to name only those figures which I have empha- 
sized. Nor can this type of comic creation be counted negligible 
when it has arisen spontaneously and recurred persistently among a 
widely scattered people through more than a century. 

Mr. Blair bears down at length upon the element of realism 
among the Southwestern humorists, such as Thorpe, Hooper, Long- 
street. But he uses a non sequitur in argument, saying that their 
humor was realistic because they described real characters. I have de- 
scribed the element of realism among them (pp. 67-70). In fact 
Mr. Blair’s charge that I deny the presence of realism in American 
humor seems mainly to rest upon a single sentence, wrenched from 
its context, that “the Americans had shown singularly little regard 
for common sense.” He fails to indicate that “common sense” is 
derived here from one of Meredith’s definitions, that I am summar- 
izing certain broad effects, and that my discussion belongs within 
several pages of argument within which I define what seems to me 
to be an essential residuum of American humor in terms of fantasy, 
as shaping and revealing native patterns of expression. 

Elsewhere I find myself puzzled by Mr. Blair’s assertions as to 
my statements and ideas. I draw no such sweeping conclusions as 
to the folk-origins of American humor as Mr. Blair suggests. I have 
carefully qualified my use of the word “folk-lore” (pp. 157, 161), 
noting the point at which this is inexact, in that this body of humor 
appeared on many levels. Quite specifically I have cited the sophis- 
ticated or literary handling of humor by journalists, lawyers, pol- 
iticians, actors, playwrights, and others. Mr. Blair mentions these 
sources as though I had ignored them. Nor does he refer to my 
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findings that a great deal of anonymous humor sprang up spon- 
taneously in all parts of the country, and that the more literary 
humorists often drew upon these popular sources. I have suggested 
that popular humor took some of the primary forms of folk-lore. I 
wish that a more precise word were available, but what is it? What 
else will indicate a widespread popular creation and appropriation? 

As to my thesis, that the patterns of feeling and expression to be 
found in American humor are repeated in subtler or more elaborate 
forms in American literature, Mr. Blair’s main objection seems to be 
that I have failed to take foreign influences into account. He cred- 
its me with “refusing to consider that Poe may have found the form- 
ula for his tales in the flood of Gothic tales inundating contemporary 
periodicals.” I do nothing so rash. Indeed I fail to understand how 
Mr. Blair can make this statement, since I say, “Essential foreign 
influences upon Poe have been discovered. . . . Poe drew upon Ger- 
man and French romanticism” (p. 179). In this connection I indicate 
my general position in regard to foreign influences, saying that “the 
influences which weigh most with any writer are those akin to his 
own feeling and purposes.” I reiterate this idea in summary on 
page 201, saying that “foreign influences gained power only as they 
coincided with a native intention.” In the preceding chapters I have 
mentioned the presence of foreign influences on pages 31, 49, 61, 120, 
130, 132, 136, 138, 139. 

There are other questions over which I would like to break a 
friendly lance with Mr. Blair, if space permitted. I must disclaim a 
motive which he ascribes to me, that of attempting to please the gen- 
eral reader, with a consequent omission, as he says, of full documen- 
tation. For the most part I have indicated the general sources of 
new material within the text. There are some exceptions, but these 
were not arrived at because I hoped to beguile the general reader—a 
hypothetical creature!—but because as steadily as possible I tried to 
keep an eye on the object, in this case, native humor. Humor has a 
way of vanishing when too closely tied down by explanations and 
references. In some instances I have slipped stories into the text 
much as they were slipped into casual talk by native story-tellers, 
without a statement of sources. Mr. Blair says that scholars will be 
“provoked.” My bibliographical note of ten pages, which Mr. Blair 
does not mention, contains a full outline of my materials. 

ConsTANcE Rourke. 
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THE BARTRAMS 


March 22, 1932. 
Editors of American Literature: 

I note in Professor Raymond Adams’s review of American 
Naturists (American Literature, January, 1932) the statement, “It is 
well to be introduced to that ‘ingenuous person,’ William Bartram, 
after having heard so much about his son John.” John Bartram 
w.s not the son of William Bartram, but the father; and, in view of 
the attention students of American literature have given to William 
Bartram’s work and influence, especially since the publication of 
Professor Lowes’s The Road to Xanadu, it is doubtful if the son 
needs to be “introduced” any more than the father. 

Very truly yours, 
The Johns Hopkins University. N. Facin. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. Dissertations on INpivipvaL AuTHors: 

Joseph Glover Baldwin. Roger W. Jones (Columbia). Subject re- 
leased by R. M. Lester. 

Matthew Carey. Kenneth Rowe (Johns Hopkins). 

Emily Dickinson’s Prosody. Helen R. Adams (Pennsylania). 

Henry Blake Fuller. Constance Magee (Pennsylvania). 

Lafcadio Hearn’s Criticism of American Literature. Ray McKinley 
Lawless (Chicago). Subject changed from “Lafcadio Hearn and 
Herbert Spencer.” 

Die Frauengestalten bei Henry James als spiegel deiner Weltan- 
schauung. Gertrud Nassauer (University of Munich). 

Vocabulary of Thomas Jefferson. Mrs. Floy P. Gates (Chicago). 

Herman Melville and Christianity. William Braswell (Chicago). 

The Social Criticism of Herman Melville. William J. McGlothlin, 

II (Chicago). 

Joaquin Miller. Martin Severin Peterson (Nebraska). 

Margaret Smith’s Journal. Cecil B. Williams (Chicago). 

Mark Twain in Germany. Edgar H. Hemminghaus (Columbia). 

Royall Tyler. John R. Brandon (Columbia). 

Whitman’s Backgrounds in the Life and Thought of his Time. Mrs. 
Alice Lovelace Cooke (Texas). 
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The Development of Walt Whitman’s Literary Reputation in the 
United States and in England from 1855 to 1892. Portia Baker 
(Chicago). 


II. Dissertations on Topics oF A GENERAL Nature: 
A Study of Rhetorical Theory in American Teaching. P. G. Perrin 
(Chicago). 
Ah Sin and his Brethren in American Literature. William P. Fenn 
(Iowa). 
American Biography. Henry H. Caldwell (Columbia). 
American Culture as Seen Through Early Magazines. J. E. Wisan 
(Columbia). 
American Juvenile Publications, 1620-1820. Clara Shackelton 
(Columbia). 
Anglo-American Intellectual Relations, 1783-1789. Reginald I. James 
(Johns Hopkins). 
Business in the American Novel, 1902-18. Lisle A. Rose (Chicago). 
The Development of Fiction in Missouri. C. B. Spotts (Pennsyl- 
vania State). 
The Great American Epic: a Study. Wilbur Lang Schramm (Iowa). 
German Opinion of America between 1910 and 1920. Ralph V. Ehle 
(Johns Hopkins). 
Legends of Nebraska. Melvin Van der Bark (Nebraska). 
The Literary and Cultural Background of Charleston, S. C., 1830- 
1860. William S. Hoole (Duke). 
Literary Culture in New York During the Knickerbocker Period 
(1800-1840). Walter DeBlois Briggs (California). 
A Literary Map of the United States. Lulu Daniels (Phillips). 
Religious Elements in the Novel before 1830. Lorenz Blanken- 
buehler (Minnesota). 
Minor Political Verse in America, 1783-1789. Louie M. Miner 
(Columbia). 
The Transition to Realism in American Literature. Frederick Ab- 
buh] (Columbia). 
German Sources of New England Transcendentalism. J. H. Groth 
(Columbia). 
The Theme of Success in American Literature of the Last Quarter 
of the Nineteenth Century. A. Whitney Griswold (Yale). 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and its Analogues. Emile T. Holley (Columbia). 
The United States of America and Post-War Literature in France. 
Armen Kalfayan (Iowa). 
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The Vocabulary of The Missouri Intelligencer from 1819 to 1834. 
Mary Paxton Keeley (Missouri). 

The Vocabulary of the Lewis and Clark ORIGINAL JOURNALS, 
1804-1807. Elijah Harry Criswell (Missouri). 


. Dissertations CoMPLETED: 

William Byrd of Westover. Richmond C. Beatty (Vanderbilt). 

Henry James: Les Années Dramatiques; The Prefaces of Henry 
James. M. Leon Edel (University of Paris). 

Frauenprobleme bei Henry James. Dr. Rotte Boichers (Berlin). 

Hugh Swinton Legaré. Linda Rhea (Vanderbilt). 

William Vaughn Moody. David D. Henry (Pennsylvania State). 

Frank Norris, A Biographical and Critical Study. Franklin Dicker- 
son Walker (California). 

William Gilmore Simms; Realistic Romancer. Hampton M. Jarrell 
(Duke). 

Critical Opinion in American Periodicals, 1780-1812. Howard Lloyd 
Flewelling (Michigan). 

French Culture as Reflected in The Atlantic Monthly, 1857-1900. 
Maurice Chazin (Johns Hopkins). 

The Relation of the Swedish-American Newspaper to the Assimila- 


tion of Swedish Immigrants. A. F. Schersten (Iowa). 

Sardou on the American Stage. Henriette C. Naeseth (Chicago). 

A Study of the Dramatic Productions of Two Decades in Chicago: 
1847-57 and 1897-1907. Catherine Sturtevant (Chicago). 


. Dissertation Susyects ABANDONED: 

Early American Criticism. D. K. Merrill (Columbia). 

Hawthorne as Thinker. E. L. Conwell (Wisconsin). 

The Influence of Pope on Eighteenth-century American Satire. Har- 
old E. Briggs (Minnesota). 

Fitz-James O’Brien and his Group. D. D. Henry (Pennsylvania 
State). 

N. P. Willis. D. D. Henry (Pennsylvania State). 


. Errors 1n Previous Lists: 

Murray Hill was reported as working on “The Quaker Influence 
in American Literature.” Professor Tremaine McDowell writes: 
“No ‘Murray Hill’ has ever been registered in the Graduate School of 
the University of Minnesota.” 

The study of James Lane Allen undertaken by Professor Grant 
C. Knight, of the University, is not a dissertation but a private study. 
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VI. Orner Reszarcu Procress: 

America and German Culture: A Survey and Synthesis of German 
American Cultural Influences. Henry A. Pochmann (Mississippi). 

A Census of First Editions, Manuscripts, and Autographs of Poe is 
being prepared by Kenneth Rede and Charles F. Heartman, 
Metuchen, N. J. 

A Concordance to Poe’s Poems (completed). Richard C. Pettigrew 
(Catawba). 

A Definitive Bibliography of Jack London is being prepared by the 
Literary Manager of his Estate, Harvey Taylor, 59 W. 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Constructive Elements in the Literature of the National Period: a 
Study. Margaret Alterton (Iowa). 

Biography of Emerson. Hubert H. Hoeltje (Iowa). 

The Reception of French Books in Philadelphia, 1750-1800. Howard 
Mumford Jones (Michigan). 


The University of Missouri has a plan for combining a number 
of master’s theses into unified research projects. Professor Robert L. 
Ramsay, who is directing these theses, thus explains these projects: 


“VOCABULARY STUDIES IN THE WRITINGS OF MARK 
TWAIN. A series of detailed investigations of Mark Twain’s con- 
tributions to American speech, with lists of his Americanisms, nine- 
teenth century words, archaisms, and other significant elements of 
his vocabulary; made with a view to use in the Historical Dic- 
tionary of American English now being edited by Professor Wil- 
liam E. Craigie at the University of Chicago. Already completed 
and accessible in manuscript in the library of the University of 
Missouri are M.A. theses on “The Vocabulary of The Gilded Age’ 
by Alma Borth Martin (1929); “The Vocabulary of Huckleberry 
Finn’ by Frances Guthrie Emberson (1930); and “The Vocab- 
ulary of Tom Sawyer’ by Emma Orr Woods (1932); and others 
are in progress. All of these preliminary studies for the M.A. de- 
gree on single books will be combined and supplemented in the 
Ph.D. dissertation by Francis Guthrie Emberson on “The Vocabulary 
of Mark Twain till 1885’ already announced. The thesis by Alma 
Borth Martin mentioned above was published in condensed form as 
‘A Vocabulary Study of Mark Twain’s The Gilded Age; with an In- 
troduction by Robert L. Ramsay, and a Foreword by Hamlin Gar- 
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land,’ by the Mark Twain Society in 1930. Copies obtainable from 
Mr. Cyril Clemens, President of the Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 


“STUDIES IN MISSOURI PLACE-NAMES. A series of in- 
vestigations of the origin, history, and development of the place-names 
of various sections of Missouri. A group of from six to twelve ad- 
jacent counties, including six to eight hundred place-names, affords 
sufficient task for an M.A. thesis. After the larger part of the state 
has been covered in this way, it is hoped that a Ph.D. dissertation 
may be undertaken making a comprehensive study of the place-names 
of the entire state of Missouri. Already completed and accessible in 
manuscript in the library of the University of Missouri are M.A. 
theses on ‘Place-Names of the Central Counties’ by Nadine Pace 
(1926) ; ‘Place-Names of the North Central Counties’ by Orvyl Guy 
Adams (1926); ‘Place-Names of the Northwest Counties’ by Martha 
Kennedy Ewing (1929); ‘Place-Names of the Southwest Counties’ 
by Robert Lee Myers (1930); and others are in progress. 


“STUDIES IN AMERICAN REGIONALISM. A series of 
studies of different sections of the United States as interpreted in 
American literature, of the writers who have used each region as lit- 
erary material, and of the specific means by which each literary group 
has accomplished its interpretation. Already completed and accessible 
in manuscript in the library of the University of Missouri are M.A. 
theses on “The Literature of the Lower South’ by Joe Poley Fagan 
(1917); “The Missouri Ozarks as a Field for Regionalism’ by Charles 
Arnold (1925); ‘Regionalism in the Work of ‘Pennsylvania Dutch’ 
Writers’ by Aurelia Spalding (1925) ; ‘Social Criticism in the Writers 
of the Middle West from 1912 to 1923’ by Gates Thomas (1925); 
‘The Appalachian Mountains as a Field for Regionalism’ by Marion 
Darlington Morris (1927); “The Negro in American Fiction since 
1870’ by John Woolf O’Connor (1927); “Regionalism in the Blue- 
grass’ by Myrna Cox Lauer (1930); “The Mackinac Country and the 
Old Northwest; a Study in American Regionalism’ by Sister Mary 
Henry Siegel (1930); and others are in progress. A Ph.D. disserta- 
tion on a larger aspect of the same movement was completed in 1928 
by Jean Elsie Taylor, “Main Currents of Regional Literature in the 
Lower Middle West from 1870 to 1927’ as announced above.” 
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Professor Jay B. Hubbell and I are preparing, for publication in the 
November, 1932, issue of American Literature a revised list of dissertations 
in the field of American literature. We hope to be able to include all 
topics that have not hitherto been announced in American Literature, 
Studies in Philology, or The Reinterpretation of American Literature; 
and we hope to be able to indicate all announced topics which have been 
dropped. For dissertations which have been printed, we wish to give full 
and exact information as to place, time, and circumstances of publication, 
especially those published in scholarly journals. We desire to include the 
present addresses of those who have written or are writing dissertations in 
American literature. We shall be particularly grateful for any informa- 
tion in regard to (1) dissertations written in other departments than 
English and (2) dissertations written in universities outside the United 
States. Reprints of the complete list from the November number of 
American Literature will be available. 

Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Leisy. 
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A History or Earty American Macazines, 1741-1789. By Lyon N. Rich- 
ardson. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. [1931.] xi, 414 pp. 
$5.00. 

Professor Richardson’s book is an invaluable addition to the rapidly 
increasing literature of American periodicals. It differs from both of its 
predecessors in the general field, because of its more intensive treatment of 
a limited: period; and it in no manner supersedes Frank Luther Mott’s more 
comprehensive work, nor Algernon Tassin’s lighter survey of the popular 
features of the subject. Like the former, Richardson’s study presents the 
magazine as a receptacle of democratic literature and as a record of the 
economic currents and the contemporary reactions of men upon events that 
are now regarded as historically important. The author shows in the 
contents of the periodicals the varied contributions of social, geographical, 
industrial, religious, and educational factors to the development of our 
national life and literature. Both Mott and Richardson were impressed by 
the well known utterance of Washington—an avid reader of magazines— 
who in 1788 declared: “I consider them [magazines] easy vehicles of 
knowledge, more happily calculated than any other, to preserve the 
liberty, stimulate the industry and meliorate the morals of an enlightened 
and free people.” Both authors have used this quotation as a kind of text, 
but Mott’s broader canvas does not permit the abundance of detail which 
Richardson has supplied in his crowded pages. 

Confining himself to what we are accustomed to call the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods of American history, Professor Richardson has 
expounded the serious nature of the magazines, these “vehicles of knowl- 
edge.” He has attempted to describe and interpret “all the phases of 
thought and emotion as preserved in the miscellanies.” He shows how 
and why the magazines were published—the purposefulness of their pro- 
prietors. From the contents of thirty-seven magazines, he has analyzed 
and made apparent the dawning self-consciousness of Colonial America, 
and later, of the Republic. In doing this he has summarized for his 
readers the multifarious religious, economic, political, and literary interests 
of magazine writers and readers, during the most important forty-eight 
years in the life of our western civilization. 

In a day when scholars are concerned to exhibit American literature 
as indivisible from the life of its time, and from the stage upon which it 
appears, Professor Richardson’s book cannot but be an indispensable work 
of reference. Too long have students of American as well as of English 
literature ignored the easily accessible stores of source material to be found 
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in the magazines. Parrington, in preparing the best work we now have 
on important phases of American life and thought, almost completely 
failed to refer to the periodicals—which are, and have always been, a kind 
of living history of thought. This study of early American magazines is, 
therefore, an immensely valuable supplement to the work of Parrington, 
who sought for the springs of American literature in the religious, 
economic, and political activities of our ancestors. 

It is obviously unfair to put great stress on the faults of a work which 
shows impressively on every page the labors of the author. But in the 
reader’s interest it ought to be pointed out that a very common weakness 
of students of American history and literature is here again manifest. 
Little reference is made to the English precursors of American works. It 
should be within the scope of the author’s concerns, when he is discussing 
such American periodicals as The New England Magazine of Knowledge 
and Pleasure, 1758-1759, to note that the most famous of contemporary 
English popular magazines was The Universal Magazine of Knowledge 
and Pleasure, 1747-1803. Direct influence, in something more than the 
choice of a title, may be safely assumed. It is equally certain that the suc- 
cessful Town and Country Magazine; or, Universal Repository of Knowl- 
edge, Instruction, and Entertainment, of London, 1769-1796, inspired the 
starting of Coverly’s Gentlemen and Ladies Town and Country Mag- 
azine; or, Repository of Instruction and Entertainment, of Boston, 1789- 
1790.1 So also, Ezekiel Russell, when he set up his American Monitor; 
or, the Republican Magazine in 1785, could look back to a very influential 
English periodical, The Monitor; or, the British Freeholder 1755-1765, 
which was probably quoted and referred to as much as any English publi- 
cation in the eighteenth century. Again, it might have been noted that 
American magazines of the 1740’s and 1750’s used far more original (not 
compiled) matter than the English periodicals upon which they were 
modeled. And, finally, although his work shows that the periodical essay 
—that distinctive eighteenth-century form—appeared earlier in the miscel- 
lanies of America than in those of England, Richardson fails to mention 
that interesting fact. 

But these are small matters, in comparison with the author’s main 
purpose, which has been admirably achieved—to show how the early 
American magazines helped to “preserve the liberty, stimulate the in- 
dustry . . . and meliorate the morals” of an enlightened and (at the last) 
a free people. 

The University of Illinois. Watrer GraHaM. 


* See also the Perth Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure, 1772-1773, and Scots Town 
and Country Magazine, Edinburgh, 1778-1779. 
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Tue PertopicaLs oF AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTALISM. By Clarence L. F. 
Gohdes. Durham, N. C.: The Duke University Press. 1931. 264 pp. 
$3.50. 

Dr. Gohdes was fortunate in his choice of a subject for investigation, 
and this published result is more sane, more modest, and more scholarly 
than many books that develop from doctoral dissertations. One or two 
negative criticisms have to do with form of presentation, not with the 
quality of the work. The footnotes with which the book is excellently 
documented by no means supply the place of a bibliography. It seems 
strange that the author should have omitted this much-needed addendum, 
which is customary in doctors’ theses, even where it is of much less use 
than it would be here. Another unfortunate omission is that of any 
adequate treatment of The Dial. The author says (p. 14 n.): “Ample 
reason for this fact will be obtained from a reading of the two-volume 
introduction written by G. W. Cooke for the Rowfant Club’s reprint of 
The Dial, Cleveland, 1902.” The excellence of earlier tragedians has never 
been held to justify a performance of Hamlet with the chief character 
left out. The student of a brief volume on “The periodicals of American 
transcendentalism” may well complain of unfair treatment when, for 
information regarding the most important of these periodicals, he is 
referred to a work not readily accessible, and on a far greater scale. More- 
over, the plan here adopted of putting the few comments on The Dial in 
a chapter devoted chiefly to The Western Messenger breaks the natural 
chronology. The Dial should have been treated after The Boston 
Quarterly Review. 

There is no accepted definition for the term “Transcendentalism” as 
used in America. Emerson is reported to have said it was idealism as it 
existed in New England about 1840. In the minds of readers who adopt 
this rather narrow conception it was a spiritual rather than a theological 
or a social reform movement; and among the names most closely asso- 
ciated with it are those of Emerson, Thoreau, and Margaret Fuller. Dr. 
Gohdes, in his Introduction, after quoting various phrases and descrip- 
tions, serious and humorous, himself says (p. 10): “In the opinion of the 
present writer, transcendentalism was not primarily a philosophy or a 
reform movement: it was a mental and spiritual attitude.” Yet he empha- 
sizes leaders and activities—especially reform activities—very different 
from those prominent in the minds of persons who think of Emerson 
as the central figure. Dr. Channing heads his list, and he says (p. 11): 
“Until his death in 1850 Parker was in reality the chief transcendentalist 
in the narrower sense.” Other leaders to whom he gives especial weight 
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are Orestes A. Brownson and Elizabeth Peabody. Fourierism, with which 
Emerson, for example, was not especially concerned, is clearly regarded 
as a transcendental affair, and there are full considerations of The Har- 
binger and The Spirit of the Age. The two longest chapters are those on 
The Boston Quarterly Review and The Massachusetts Quarterly Review; 
and an entire chapter is devoted to the prospectus and one issue—all that 
appeared—of Elizabeth Peabody’s ambitious Zsthetic Papers. The section 
on The Boston Quarterly Review is really devoted largely to Brownson, 
especially to the years when his religious and philosophical peregrinations 
brought him among the Transcendentalists. The Massachusetts Quar- 
terly Review is considered more for itself, its contents and contributors, 
but much is made of the views of Theodore Parker. Especially interesting 
are the citations from Parker’s utterances regarding Emerson, not all of 
which are complimentary. 

An early chapter deals fully with William Henry Channing’s short- 
lived reform journal, The Present. The last three periodicals to be 
discussed—The Dial (Cincinnati), The Radical, and The Index—were 
later organs of liberal reforms. The Appendix contains two brief book 
notices by Emerson—one on Sterling’s Essays and Tales, and one on John 
Carlyle’s translation of Dante—both reprinted for the first time from The 
Massachusetts Quarterly Review. Though of slight importance they are 
worth preserving. An awkward error in the paging assigned by the 
Table of Contents to Chapter VIII should be corrected in later im- 
pressions. 

The University of Wisconsin. W. B. Carns. 


Amenican Porrry FROM THE Becinninc To Wuirman. Edited by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1931. 827 pp. 
$3.50. 

Lyric America: An Anthology of American Poetry (1630-1930). Edited 
by Alfred Kreymborg. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1930. 632 pp. 
$5.00. 


When Robert Frost, on his New Hampshire farm, suggested to Louis 
Untermeyer that the latter carry his anthology of American poetry back to 
the beginnings, he did a service to the general reader rather than to the 
historical scholar of early American literature. But the service was none 
the less great. Mr. Untermeyer has done little to change mature judg- 
ment, either relative or absolute, upon the work of the poets of our 
formative periods; but he has presented their best work in such a way that 
the college undergraduate or the casual reader may judge it for such poetic 
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worth as it may have rather than as a primitive exhibit in an historical 
museum. 

Mr. Untermeyer’s method of selection is impressionistic but careful. 
I am told that he has the poetry read to him and that he includes only 
such pieces as appeal to his taste. He is more concerned with subjective 
values than with the canons of criticism. Nevertheless, the book is more 
than a catch-all for personal preferences and whims, as was Walter de la 
Mare’s Come Hither. It follows its editor’s familiar plan of arrangement 
of material according to the chronological sequence of authors’ birth dates. 
The advantages of this arrangement are obviously its impartiality and its 
avoidance of critical pitfalls; its disadvantages are that it breaks up the 
conventional groupings without substituting new ones, and that it fails to 
establish any genuine basis for historical criticism. For recent poetry this 
is perhaps the fairest treatment, but one naturally expects more perspective 
in dealing with poetry written fifty and more years ago. 

The preface and the essays on the various periods and poets attempt 
to supply this deficiency with but partial success. When he expresses 
his own opinions, Mr. Untermeyer- reveals critical penetration and judg- 
ment; when he attempts historical correlation, his uneven knowledge of 
recent scholarship leads him to doubtful conclusions. For Poe, he relies 
somewhat too heavily upon Hervey Allen; for Whitman, upon Emory 
Holloway; and for the general literary history, upon W. C. Bronson and 
Moses Coit Tyler. One feels that he has not read widely enough in 
biography and criticism, to say nothing of letters and other source mate- 
rials, to exercise a consistent historical judgment of his own, or to dis- 
criminate between his authorities and recognize their particular values 
and defects. 

The book contains sufficient novelty, however, to compensate for these 
faults. The publication of rhapsodic passages from Moby Dick (one could 
wish also for some from White Jacket and Mardi), in an anthology of 
poetry, is a recognition of the poetic quality which Melville demonstrated 
perhaps at its best before the appearance of Battle Pieces and Clarel. The 
omission of Halleck and the inclusion of Carlos Williams, George Hill, 
and Edward Coote Pinkney are an implicit recognition of a comparatively 
recent shift of general critical opinion. Walt Whitman is justly given 
more than double the space allotted to any other major poet, but Long- 
fellow and Whittier are not in any sense neglected. 

The most challenging novelty is the generous representation of native 
ballads and folk-songs; and the critical material in this part of the book 
is considerably better than that in others. By including these selections 
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in an appendix, Mr. Untermeyer has avoided the pitfall of an attempted 
assignment of date. His opinions are not, however, conventional. “One 
must regretfully conclude,” he says, “that the finest American folk-songs 
of native origin are not those in the Anglo-Saxon tradition.” They are the 
songs of the American Indians, for which he relies primarily upon The 
Indian Book, edited by Nathalie Curtis Burlin, and the researches of Mary 
Austin. Other “native” materials include Spanish-American verse, negro 
spirituals and other folk-songs, and cowboy, hobo, backwoods, and city 
ballads. The absence of the songs and ballads of the Revolutionary and 
Civil wars, except where they are included under the authors’ entries and 
are therefore not veritable folk material, and the scant representation of 
the transplanted English folk-songs of the Appalachian Mountains, are 
the most radical omissions in this section. 

The text of Mr. Untermeyer’s selections is derived from a variety of 
sources, but is accurate enough for the general reader. It is based upon no 
uniform editorial style, but for the most part it has the authority of early 
or well edited editions behind it. The selections from Colonial poetry ° 
are radically modernized as to spelling and punctuation, but contractions; 
miscellaneous capitalizations, and a few other archaisms are retained. 
The bibliography is uneven enough to be useless for any but the novelties 
which are not to be found in other collections. 


Mr. Kreymborg’s Lyric America is a companion volume to his earlier 
Our Singing Strength. Its general arrangement and its critical bases of 
selection are, therefore, familiar. Its period is, of course, much longer 
than that of Mr. Untermeyer’s volume, but it differs also in that it repre- 
sents more authors with fewer poems. A brief preface states a program 
of subjective method in selection and expresses the hope of correcting 
errors of omission and of commission in the earlier work. As a critical 
approach to the problem, it is too confused to be of much value. 

The chief value of the collection lies in its representation of the left 
wing of modernism. Many young radicals of merit, like Archibald Mac- 
Leish, MacKnight Black, and Hart Crane appear with one or more 
poems. The space accorded to Samuel Hoffenstein and John V. A. 
Weaver makes one somewhat more jealous for the precious pages, and 
does some injustice to such poets as T. S. Eliot and Conrad Aiken. Sim- 
ilarly, the inclusion of Benjamin Tompson and Thomas Godfrey cramps 
such poets as Freneau and Pinkney. Sarah Helen Whitman’s sonnet to 
Poe is probably included for other than its literary merits. 

Swarthmore College. Roserr E. Spryer. 
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Brer Harte, Arconaut anp Exue: Being an Account of the Celebrated 
American Humorist, Author of ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ ‘Con- 
densed Novels,’ ‘The Heathen Chinee, ‘Tales of the Argonauts, &c., 
&c. Compiled from new and original sources by George R. Stewart, 
Jr. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. xii, 385 pp. $5.00. 


At last an adequate biography of Bret Harte. Until the publication in 
1926 of the family letters edited by Geoffrey Harte, the author of “The 
Heathen Chinee” and “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” despite at least two 
biographies, was obscured by a fanciful web-work of legends. The letters 
revealed the Bret Harte of the later exile period, and now comes a biog- 
raphy which for the first time reveals the truth of the seventeen California 
years before, rocket-like, he blazed into Boston and the East. Professor 
Stewart has visited “every place of importance in connection with Harte’s 
life” and has examined so far as possible “all the extant information about 
him.” Asa result, he has been able to strip away much of the embroidery 
of romance which so long has obscured the real man. The most lurid 
of these patches undoubtedly were manufactured by Harte’s own pen, 
notably the Bohemian Days paper and “How I Went to the Mines,” but 
despite their seeming authority the author has evidence that sweeps them 
away as “the romancings of an old man, not under oath, who was writing 
a good story for a magazine.” So with the recollections of Charles Warren 
Stoddard and others. Harte undoubtedly saw something of actual mining 
at one period and he may perhaps have served as an express messenger, 
but not as a Yuba Bill, as Stoddard has told it, daily running the gauntlet 
through hold-up territory. 

But romance in abundance there was in the young printer’s life, even 
if not of the dime novel variety. The biographer opens a new and gentler 
portfolio of Harte romance. It was Jessie Benton Frémont, wife of the 
“Pathfinder,” it seems, who discovered the young author, served as his 
patron, and in her picturesque California home taught him week-end by 
week-end the beginnings of his art. And there was the poetic Starr King, 
greatest pulpit orator of the city, who realized his genius and helped to 
mold him. Chapter XV of the biography, picturing the Bohemian group 
that for a time made of San Francisco a literary center, is charmingly 
made. Charles Henry Webb, the adventurer and early humorist, becomes 
alive'in it; and the brilliant Charles Warren Stoddard; the distinctive poets, 
Ina Coolbrith and Joaquin Miller; and the soulful Ada Clare, “ “Queen of 
Bohemia, fresh from Pfaff’s in New York, who descended upon San 
Francisco to the great fluttering of literary dovecotes.” And there was 
Ada Menken, who, like the wife of Bath, was to wed four husbands, 
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though not all of them at the church door. Mark Twain we see uncouth, 
eager to learn, glad to have his manuscripts corrected by Harte, and there, 
too, was the inimitable Artemus Ward. No wonder that out of all this 
Golden Gate glory there emerged a romancer that could thrill the prosaic 
East. 


The last chapter of the book, “The Biographer Epilogizes,” is perhaps 
the fairest estimate of Harte that has thus far been written. The man’s 
European years of exile one sees now in a new light, one that does honor 
to him. Instead of leaving his family to their fate, he worked like a 
plow-horse to keep them in copious spending money. Not at all, the 
author insists, was the work of this period mere hack work, and not at 
all is the author of it to be despised or pitied: “On the contrary, from 1878 
until his health finally broke, his life was a constant progression upwards 
in almost every respect; his early years represented a greater literary 
triumph, his later years a greater triumph of character.” 

A biography that has been long awaited; a masterly piece of scholarly 
r 

Rollins College. Frep Lewis Parres. 


Tue Novet In Encusu. By Grant C. Knight. New York: Richard R. 

Smith, Inc. 1931. 395 pp. $3.00. 

Professor Knight’s book should arouse the interest of those who believe 
that American and English literature are best studied in close connection 
with each other, and of those who are looking for a brief introduction to 
the chief American and English novelists from the earliest times to the 
present day. No other work covering this large ground is now available. 
The boldness of the attempt to make so extensive a survey may be ad- 
mired; whether the attempt is wholly successful is questionable. 

Mr. Knight gives less than one-twelfth of his volume to the predeces- 
sors of Richardson, and only one-sixth to the predecessors of Scott. In 
other words, he devotes more than three-quarters of his space to the history 
of the novel in the nineteenth century. The Victorian novelists he clas- 
sifies as “Orthodox” (Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot) and “Un- 
orthodox” (the Brontés, Meredith, Stevenson, and Hardy). To their 
successors, under the caption “The Triumph of Realism” (Mark Twain, 
Howells, James, Moore, Norris, Crane, Conrad, Wells, Galsworthy, Ben- 
nett, Mrs. Wharton, and Dreiser) he assigns nearly one-half of his entire 
work, The distribution of space to these epochs and authors seems to 
be in fair accord with Mr. Knight’s conception of their relative importance, 
and with his general attitude towards the various schools of prose fiction. 
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Although Mr. Knight does not formally state, in a preface or else- 
where, precisely what his standards of judgment are, these may be inferred 
from his general plan and from opinions occasionally pronounced in the 
course of his narrative. His criteria are up-to-date, or very nearly so. By 
this I do not mean that he is an undiscriminating admirer of each and 
every writer who pretends to be a modern realist. He questions whether 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis has risen above good journalism; and although he 
attributes great importance to James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence, he ex- 
presses genuinely critical objections to certain aspects of their work. As a 
rule, however, it is Realism or Naturalism that Mr. Knight appreciates 
and believes in. By “Realism” he means “the presentation of character, 
dialogue, action, and scene in combinations determined not by fancy or 
desire or literary convention but by actualities” (p. 258). He dismisses 
Sidney, Greene, Lodge, and other Elizabethan romancers as “too rambling 
in structure, too generously idealized as to character, too high flown as to 
sentiment”;—also as “aristocratic in conception and treatment” (p. 14). 
What is admirable in Fielding, he thinks, is “the strength and morality 
of naturalism, of loyalty to truth, agreeable or disagreeable” (p. 51). 
Much in Hawthorne seems fantastic to him; what he values there is 
“accurate and seeing presentations of interiors and exteriors in settings 
and of dress: the market-place, the governor’s hall, the forest, Little Pearl’s 
elfin attire, Miss Hepzibah’s toilette and shop, the Roman catacombs, the 
April of a Medici garden, a marble saloon” (p. 130),—in short, not the 
spiritual but the material. 

Mr. Knight believes that Evolution has disclosed that man is “not of 
divine origin but rather of simian” (p. 260), and having thus lost 
“romantic lustre” he should not be “idealized or even satirized.” “A fairy 
tale,” he opines, “is an appropriate bit of literature for the amusement of 
the child; so the tale of actual life is the just entertainment for the person 
of maturity” (p. 262). He dislikes the idealization of women, and exults 
in whatever tends to promote her “equivalence” with man (p. 224). It 
seems to please him that “the heroine of contemporary fiction is seldom 
meek, scarcely unsophisticated, far from submissive, and dubiously chaste” 
(p. 38). He prefers Mr. Dreiser to Mrs. Wharton (she is too aristocratic), 
and both to Hawthorne: “it seems probable that Mrs. Wharton’s fame will 
pale and Mr. Dreiser’s brighten; for he is very likely the most important 
novelist that we have yet produced, Hawthorne being fundamentally 
neither American nor novelist” (p. 339). 

Such being Mr. Knight’s point of view, it is not surprising that his 
best appreciations are those of Fielding, Hardy, Mark Twain, George 
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Moore, Conrad, and Arnold Bennett. Of the purpose and splendor of 
romantic prose fiction, he has only a slight perception. He dismisses 
Malory and Kingsley in six matter-ot-fact lines; he does not even mention 
Kipling’s Kim; and his feeblest pages are those on Sidney, Scott, Haw- 
thorne, Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, Stevenson, Hergesheimer, and 
Thornton Wilder. He also undervalues humor, as is shown in his treat- 
ment of Sterne and of George Eliot. 

Mr. Knight’s fundamental position is revealed in a generalization 
about American life, a generalization which seems to fall quite casually 
from his pen but which is nevertheless significant. He is protesting 
against Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s being so completely engrossed in 
wretchedness, and remarks, “American life has its elusive [italics mine] 
joys as well as its miseries” (p. 363). In that adjective we have, I think, the 
natural and sincere expression of Mr. Knight’s credo: happiness is hard to 
seize and to hold, and those who write novels which portray life otherwise 
are not as great, as true, and as modern as they might be." 

The University of Illinois. Ernest BERNBAUM. 


Foix-Say: A Regional Miscellany: 1931. Edited by B. A. Botkin. Nor- 
man, Okla.: The University of Oklahoma Press. 1931. 354 pp. $3.00. 


Tue Soutuwest Scene. Edited by B. A. Botkin, with glossary and notes 
on poems and authors. Oklahoma City, Okla.: The Economy Com- 
pany. 1931. xi, 115 pp. $1.00. 

Under the name New Regionalism the use of Southwest themes and 
backgrounds in literature is having a vigorous and significantly general 
development. One of the most influential figures in this movement is 
Professor B. A. Botkin, of the University of Oklahoma, who has expressed 
its purpose as “not to exploit or glorify one region at the expense of 
another but to discover, develop, and use the resources, physical and 
spiritual, of all regions for their mutual understanding and common 
good.” Two recent publications, edited by Botkin and printed in Okla- 
homa, offer gratifying evidence of prolific and, in many cases, brilliant 
activity among the writers who share this aim. 

In the two previous issues of Folk-Say Professor Botkin has included 
expressions that were, perhaps, designed to inform, to justify, and to en- 
courage collectors and adapters of native materials. The latest volume has 

* There are too many misprints, ¢.g., “Lester Bradner” for “Leicester” (p. 17), “Pon- 
onsby” for “Ponsonby” (p. 31), “restaras” for “resteras” (p. 36) “Shelly” for “Shelley” 


(p. 85), “1776” for “1766” (p. 89), “Deland” for “Leland” (p. 94), “Delma Cooke” for 
“Delmar” (p. 374). 
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only the work of the producers, only the materials themselves, in either 
the primary or the literary form. Contributions vary widely enough to 
include negro lore from Louisiana, Riley legends from Oregon, Penitente 
customs from New Mexico, and Paul Bunyan yarns from Michigan, with 
the bulk of the contents from Oklahoma and Texas. There is further 
variation in form: some pieces are little more than collections, though 
none the less valuable; some represent an intermediate stage, being only 
sketches or slight incidents, polished yet stimulating rather than satisfying; 
a few artistic completions appear as stories or as verse. The collected 
matter and the poems constitute the most important part of the book, on 
the ground of authenticity or of artistic worth, and on the common and 
fundamental ground of inherent appeal to readers. 


The Southwest Scene is a collection of poems, some already published, 
limited to themes of that region. A large part of the verse included falls 
just short of distinction. There are many good subjects, strikingly and 
powerfully but too prosaically expressed. Other compositions have 
isolated bits of genuine poetic charm. - Work of this sort deserves com- 
mendation, gives pleasure in reading, but it, once more, makes one hope 
for better things. One finds thorough satisfaction, however, in some half 
dozen pieces by Stanley Vestal, Witter Bynner, and John Gould Fletcher. 
The fine “Ballads of Kit Carson,” by the first author, are neatly set-off by 
his sharply etched “Prairie Pictographs,” which catch perfectly the spirit 
of the subjects and express it in crisp, epigrammatic strokes of the blank 
verse. The quiet but touching beauty of Bynner’s “An Indian Flute,” in 
free verse, is also in sharp contrast with another poem of his, “A Dance 
for Rain,” a keenly sympathetic and vivid picture of an Indian ceremony, 
couched in tetrameter couplets which are varied with a skill and a sub- 
tlety that suggest comparison with “L’Allegro.” Fletcher’s “Windmills” 
is a free-verse poem full of fresh and striking images, but his “Pioneers” 
is even more arresting in its sweep, its suggestive force, and its dignified 
exaltation of the spirit of the frontiersmen. The volume as a whole indi- 
cates an abundance of colorful subjects in the Southwest, and these few 
compositions show what distinguished poetic ability can do with them. 

Southern Methodist University. Joun Lee Brooks. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT 
PERIODICALS 


The editors of American Literature are indebted to those who have 
helped compile this bibliography. They are: Messrs. Nelson F. Adkins 
(New York University), Walter Blair (Chicago), William Braswell 
(Chicago), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin), Arthur Christy (Columbia), J. F. 
Craig (Ohio State), C. T. Hallenbeck (Columbia), G. E. Hastings 
(Arkansas), Robert Kane (Ohio State), E. E. Leisy (Southern Meth- 
odist), Tremaine McDowell (Minnesota), J. H. Nelson (Kansas), Floyd 
Stovall (Texas), T. A. Zunder (Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York), and the following graduate students at Duke University: Miss 
Ima H. Herron, and Messrs. W. S. Hoole, Hampton Jarrell and D. K. 
Jackson. 


I. 1607-1800 


[Byrp, Witt1aM] Woodfin, M. H. “William Byrd and the Royal So 
ciety.” The Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XL, 23-34 (January, 1932). 
In April, 1696, the young William Byrd was elected a member of 


the Royal Society, to which some years later the New England divine, 
Cotton Mather, sought election. From time to time Byrd presented 
gifts from the New World to the Society. 

[Epwarps, JonaTHAN] Johnson, T. H. “Jonathan Edwards and the 
‘Young Folks’ Bible’.” The New Eng. Quart., V, 37-54 (January, 
1932). 

New information indicates that Edwards, in his dispute concerning 
the literary taste of his young parishioners, “both as moralist and lit- 
erary judge, was keener and wiser than has been hitherto supposed.” 

[FranKxin, Benjamin] Wolfe, Mrs. Isabel Rives. “Letter from William 
C. Rives in regard to the Portrait of Franklin.” The Va. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., XL, 77-78 (January, 1932). 

In a letter to Conway Robinson, dated November 14, 1853, William 
C. Rives gave a brief sketch of the Greuze portrait which he had pre- 
sented to the Virginia Historical Society. 

[Frenzau, Pui] Pattee, Fred L. “Philip Freneau as Postal Clerk.” 
Am. Lit., IV, 61-62 (March, 1932). 

Evidence is now adduced to show that during the years 1781-85 
Freneau was employed as “clerk to the Postmaster General of the 
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United States,” writing abundantly in his off hours for Francis Bail- 
ey’s Freeman's Journal. 

[Orts, James] Gates, F. P. “James Otis and Jonathan Swift: Comments 
upon Their Literary Relationship.” The New Eng. Quart., V, 344-46 
(April, 1932). 

[Wastincton, Gzorce] Cuesterton, G. K. “George Washington.” 
Fortnightly Rev., No. 783 (N. S.) 303-310 (March 1, 1932). 

George Washington from an English viewpoint. 

Beatty, A. R. (ed.) “Letters of George Washington.” Yale Rev., XXI, 
466-482 (Spring, 1932). 

A group of hitherto unpublished letters showing Washington as 
Commander-in-Chief, country gentleman, and President. 

Jackson, Joseph. “Washington in Philadelphia.” Penn. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., LVI, 110-155 (April, 1932). 

“Washington made thirty-six visits to Philadelphia during a period 
of forty-two years. They variously lasted from one day to eight 
months.” Biographical material covering the years 1756 to 1798. 

Moses, M. J. “His Excellency, George Washington.” Theatre Arts 
Monthly, XVI, 137-146 (February, 1932). 

Washington as a theater-goer. 

Pennypacker, I. R. “Washington and Lincoln: The Father and the 
Savior of the Country.” Penn. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LVI, 97-109 
(April, 1932). 

A collection of miscellaneous comments on various phases of the 
lives of Washington and Lincoln. 

Preston, J. H. “The Rebirth of George Washington.” Forum, LXXXVII, 
136-141 (March, 1932). 

A reinterpretation of Washington in the eyes of modern America. 

Smyth, Mary W. “Contemporary Songs and Verses about Washington.” 
New Eng. Quart., V, 281-292 (April, 1932). 

H., Z. “Washington Letters in this Library.” More Books: Bull. of the 
Boston Pub. Lib., Vil, 43-55 (March, 1932). 

Account of an exhibit of Washingtoniana in Boston Public Library. 
Sixteen Washington letters reproduced in full. 

Haraszti, Z. “Washington Bicentennial Exhibit.” More Books: Bull. of 
the Boston Pub. Lib., Vil, 79-97 (April, 1932). 

Description of an exhibit of Washingtoniana of “nearly three hun- 
dred items—books, maps, broadsides, original letters and manuscripts” 
in the Boston Public Library. 
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{Miscettanzous] Brown, Herbert R. “Richardson and Sterne in the 
“Massachusetts Magazine’.” New Eng. Quart., V, 65-82 (January, 
1932). 

“The influence of Richardson and Sterne (both in subject and in 
manner) . . . dominated” the pages of this periodical (1789-1795). 
Brown, H. R. “Sensibility in Eighteenth-Century American Drama.” 

Am. Lit., TV, 47-61 (March, 1932). 

In spite of Sheridan’s bold challenge, “sentimentality reigned tri- 
umphant on the English stage from 1760 to 1800,” and the American 
stage was largely given over to London successes. Moreover, native 
dramatists, as well as novelists, turned to sentimental and didactic 
models for their inspiration. 

Carus, G. “Robert Burns and the American Revolution.” Open Court, 
XLVI, 129-136 (February, 1932). 


II. 1800-1870 
{Cooprrr, Jas. F.] Palfrey, T. R. “Cooper and Balzac: The Headsman.” 
Mod. Philol., XXIX, 335-341 (February, 1932). 
The influence of Balzac’s Jésus-Christ en Flandres is seen in Coop- 
er’s The Headsman. 
[ Emerson, R. W.] See Chas. F. Potter, “The Hindu Invasion of Amer- 
ica.” (Section VI, Miscellaneous.) 
Gorely, J. “Emerson’s Theory of Poetry.” Poetry Rev. (July-August, 
1931), pp. 263-273. 
Hotson, C. “Emerson, Swedenborg, and B. F. Barret.” New Church 
Mag., L, 22-34 (Jan.-March, 1931) ; 244-252 (Oct.-Dec., 1931). 
Hotson, C. “Corrections as to Emerson’s Sources for “Swedenborg’.” 
New Philosophy, XXXIV, 309 (January, 1931). 
[Fuzer, Marcaret] Hicks, G. “A Conversation in Boston.” Sewanee 
Rev., XXXIX, 129-142 (April-June, 1931). 
[Hawrnorne, Natuanrer] Kiling, C. “Hawthorne’s View of Sin.” 
Personalist, XIII, 119-130 (April, 1932). 
Stewart, Randall. “Hawthorne and Politics, Unpublished Letters to Wil- 
liam B. Pike.” New Eng. Quart., V, 237-263 (April, 1932). 
The letters fall in the years 1840-1857. 
Anon. “Hawthorne’s ‘Pot-8-o Club’ at Bowdoin College.” Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll., LXVII, 225-232 (July, 1931). 
[Lincotn, ApraHaM] See Pennypacker, “Washington and Lincoln.” 
(Section I, 1620-1800.) 
[Loncrettow, H. W.] Pritchard, J. P. “The Horatian Influence upon 
Longfellow.” Am. Lit., IV, 22-39 (March, 1932). 
The influence of Horace, more from the Ars Poetica than from the 
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Odes, is chiefly apparent in Longfellow’s meatal attitude rather than 
in actual quotations. 
Thornton, H.H. “An Early American Textbook.” Italica, VIII, 110-111. 

Longfellow’s Saggi de novellieri italiani, 1832. 

{Mervitre, Herman] Adkins, N. F. “A Note on Herman Melville’s 
“Typee’.” New Eng. Quart., V, 348-351 (April, 1932). 

A friend of Melville tells of meeting the author, of reading the 
manuscript of Typee before the book was published. 

Ament, W. S. “Bowdler and the Whale.” Am. Lit., IV, 39-47 (March, 
1932). 

A collation of the American and English first editions of Moby 
Dick shows some thirty-five passages of a sentence or more expurgated 
in the latter. Such Bowdlerization simply serves “to flatten out the 
full-flavored ironic humor of the original,” and is entirely uncalled for. 
In spite of inaccuracies and inconsistencies in textual detail, the Amer- 
ican edition comes nearest to embodying the real Melville. 

Birss, J. H. “A Book Review of Herman Melville.” New Eng. Quart., 
V, 346-348 (April, 1932). 

A review of Cooper’s The Red Rover, published in 1850. 

M., T.O. “Herman Melville.” Notes and Queries, CLXII, 151-52 (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1932). 

Reprint of a letter from Melville to Dr. William Sprague. The text 
appears in catalogue roo of Dauber and Pine, booksellers of New 
York, in a second alphabet, on p. 47. Melville writes good-naturedly 
that Sprague must be indeed curious in these autographs, since he de- 
sires “that of Herman Melville, Lansingburgh, July 24, 1846.” He al- 
ludes to Byron’s waking to find himself famous: “And here am I, just 
come from hoeing in the garden, writing autographs.” 

[Por, E. A.] Holsapple, C. “Poe and Conradus.” Am. Lit., IV, 62-66 
(March, 1932). 

Possible borrowings in the technique of solving cryptograms em- 
ployed by Poe in “The Gold Bug” are from an article on cryptography 
by David Arnold Conradus in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1742. 

Kane, Margaret. “Edgar Allan Poe and Architecture.” Sewanee Rev., 

XLI, 149-160 (April-June, 1932). 

Poe’s architecture derives from the haunted castle of Gothic 
romance. 

[Stowe, Harrier Beecuer] Johnson, Merle. “American First Editions: 
Harriet (Elizabeth) Beecher Stowe, 1811-1896.” Pub. Weekly, CXX, 
1738-1739 (April 16, 1932). 
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[Txorzav, H. D.] DeArmond, F. “Thoreau and Schopenhauer: an 
Imaginary Conversation.” New Eng. Quart., V, 55-64 (January, 1932). 

“In the philosophy and the character of these two thinkers, there 
are striking parallels.” 

[Wessrer, Danret] H., Z. “A Webster Exhibit.” More Books: Bull. of 
the Boston Pub. Lib., Vil, 3-10 (Jan.-Feb., 1932). 

An account of the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Daniel Webster, together with a brief biographical sketch. 

[Miscettangous] Elliott, T. C. “David Thompson’s Journeys in the 
Pend Oreille Country.” Wash. Hist. Quart., XXIII, 88-93 (April, 
1932). 

“This is the second of three journals kept by David Thompson, 
fur trader and explorer, the first white man yet known to have tray- 
eled down the Pend Oreille River in the states of Idaho and Washing- 
ton. The first was printed in this Quarterly in January, 1932, and 
these are the first publications ever made of these journals.” 

Howay, F. W. “Maclauries’ Travels through America: A Pirated Ac- 
count of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyages.” Wash. Hist. Quart., 
XXIII, 83-87 (April, 1932). 

“A very little examination shows that this rare book is nothing but 
a pirated, condensed account of the two voyages of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie: to the Arctic in 1789 and to the Pacific in 1793. Mac- 
kenzie’s Voyages appeared in 1801; this forged narrative in 1802.” 


III. 1870-1900 

[Baciey, Crarence Bootu] Meany, E. S. “Clarence Booth Bagley.” 
Wash. Hist. Quart., XXIII, 131-132 (April, 1932). 

Bagley “was recognized as an outstanding pioneer citizen of the 
Pacific Northwest, as one who had given many years to the writing 
and publishing of local history. . . .” 

[Dicxinson, Emity] Barney, Margaret H., and Carpenter, Frederick I. 
[eds.] “Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson.” New Eng. Quart., 
V, 217-220 (April, 1932). 

Six hitherto unpublished poems. 

[Puxirzer, JoserH] St. Johns, G. S. “Joseph Pulitzer, Early Life in St. 
Louis and His Founding of the Post-Dispatch up to 1883.” Mo. Hist. 
Rev., V1, 163-178, 267-280 (January, April, 1932). 


[Wurrman, Watt] Stovall, Floyd. “Main Drifts in Whitman’s Poetry.” ~ 


Am. Lit., TV, 3-22 (March, 1932). 
For convenience in studying the development of Whitman as a 


poet, his career is roughly divided into three periods whose approx- 
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imate limits are determined by the composition of four major “key- 
poems.” “Song of Myself” dominates the first period (1855-1859,) 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” and “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed” the second (1859-1865), and “Passage to India” 
the third (1865 till death). 
[Miscetrangous] Sibley, W. G. “Old Ohio River Steamboat Days.” 
Ohio Arch. and Hist. Quart., XLI, 86-97 (January, 1932). 
Memoirs of the upper Ohio River activities between 1860 and 1890. 


IV. 1900-1932 
[Beest, Wiu1am] Anon. “Un Poésie inattendue.” Journ. des Debats, 
39 année, no. 1980, 198-99 (Fevrier, 1932). 
On William Beebe as scientist and writer of descriptive prose. 
[Canett, Jas. Brancu] Allen, G. W. “Jurgen and Faust.” Sewanee Rev., 
XXXIX, 485-492 (Oct.-Dec., 1931). 

Suggestive comparisons of plot and thought-content. 

[Green, Jutian] Kohler, D. “Julian Green: Modern Gothic.” Sewanee 
Rev., XL, 139-148 (Apr.-June, 1932). 

“His imagination seeks out the unexplored, fantastic regions of the 
human soul, creating against a background of physical reality an at- 
mosphere haunting and inscrutable with the harsh passion of life.” 

[Green, Paut] Meade, J. R. “Paul Green.” Bookman, LXXIV, 503-507 
(Jan.-Feb., 1932). 
Hercestemer, Joseru] Kelley, L. “America and Mr. Hergesheimer.” 
Sewanee Rev., XL, 171-193 (April-June, 1932). 
Stresses the “American” quality of Hergesheimer’s novels. 
[Lawrence, D. H.] Carswell, C. “Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence.” 
Adelphi, V1 (N. S.), 387-396 (March, 1932). 

Number five of a series of personal remembrances. 

Calverton, V. F. “The American Writers Lose Faith.” Current History, 
XXXVI, 161-165 (May, 1932). 

Mr. Calverton dissents from certain conclusions expressed by Lud- 
wig Lewisohn in Expression in America. 

{Linpsay, Vacuet] Spencer, H. “The Life and Death of Vachel Lind- 
say.” Amer. Mercury, XXV, 455-462 (April, 1932). 

The decline of Lindsay’s later poetry and his death at the age of 
fifty-two are attributed to “the sapping of his creative strength by his 
having to live by chanting and dramatizing instead of composing.” 

[Rice, Ermer] Levin, M. “Elmer Rice.” Theatre Arts Monthly, XVI, 
54-62 (January, 1932). 
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[ Woopzerry, Gzorce Epwarp] Anon. “Letters from George Edward 
Woodberry to Charles Battell Loomis, Jr—Part One.” Bookman, 
LXXIV, 542-551 (Jan.-Feb., 1932). 

[Miscettangzous] Agar, H. “Cynicism and Sentimentality in America.” 
New Statesman and Nation, Ill (N. S.), 385-86 (March 26, 1932). 

American civilization has declined. Between 1884 and 1912 there 
was a great reform; a “wretched relapse” has followed. The young 
men gibe. “American literature to-day is more urbane and more 
sophisticated than at the time of the ‘muckrakers,’ but it has the high 
odour of decay.” This mood must change. The dominant note is 
sarcasm. 

Magyar, F. “American Literature in Hungary.” Books Abroad, VI, 151- 
152 (April, 1932). 

“The bibliographical sources reveal that the American works trans- 
lated into Hungarian since the war by far outnumber those of the 
previous period.” 

Samson, L. “Chaos in Criticism.” Modern Thinker, I, 128-133 (April, 
1932). 

The author discusses the conflicting social and political views of 
such thinkers as Waldo Frank, Lewis Mumford, and H. L. Mencken. 

Thompson, A. R. “The Cult of Cruelty.” Bookman, LXXIV, 477-487 
(Jan.-Feb., 1932). 

The author contrasts the “crude horror” of certain contemporary 
writers, particularly Faulkner and Jeffers, with the restrained tragedy 
of the Greeks, and concludes that the former is zsthetically inferior. 


V. Lanouace AND LireraTure 

Byington, S. T. “Slang and Bible Translations.” Am. Speech, XIII, 188- 
191 (February, 1932). 

Collitz, K. H. “Alliteration in American English.” Am. Speech, XIll, 
204-218 (February, 1932). 

Davidson, L. S., and Koehler, O. H. “The Naming of Colorado’s Towns 
and Cities.” Am. Speech, XII, 180-187 (February, 1932). 

Jacobs, M. “Notes on the Structure of Chinook Jargon.” Language, VIII, 
27-50 (March, 1932). 

“, .. attempts to present the phonetics of Chinook Jargon as now 
spoken by a few natives, to treat the essential phenomena of its struc- 
ture, and to exhibit a text accompanied by an analysis.” “. .. A cen- 
tury ago, Chinook Jargon was the unique and beautifully satisfactory 
means of communication between the speakers of a hundred or more 
mutually unintelligible Pacific Northwest languages.” 
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Meredith, Mamie. “Prairie Schooner Slogans.” Am. Speech, XIII, 172- 
174 (February, 1932). 

Reed, M. “Intentional Mispronunciations.” Am. Speech, XIII, 192-199 
(February, 1932). 

Tinker, E. L. “Louisiana Gombo.” Yale Rev., XXI, 566-579 (Spring, 
1932). 

Townsend, C. W. “Concerning Briticisms.” Am. Speech, XIII, 219-222 
(February, 1932). 

VanDenBark, M. “Nebraska Pioneer English.” Am. Speech, VII, 161- 
171 (February, 1932). 

Weekley, Ernest. “English As She Will Be Spoke.” Atlantic Monthly, 
CXLIX, 551-560 (May, 1932). 

“Two demons are fighting for the soul of our language, the broad- 

casting demon of standardization and the cinema demon of vulgarity.” 

Whitehead, H. S. “Negro Dialect of the Virgin Islands.” Am. Speech, 
XIII, 175-179 (February, 1932). 

Withington, R. “More ‘Portmanteau’ Coinages.” Am. Speech, XIII, 
200-203 (February, 1932). 


VI. MisceLLaNzous 
Anonymous. “Gentility or Puritanism?” Sat. Rev. of Lit., VI, 613, 


615 (March 26, 1932). 

Deals briefly with two important literary and social forces in Amer- 

ica, and the unreasonable objections to them made by critics. 
Austin, Mary. “Regionalism in American Fiction.” Eng. Journ., XXI, 97- 
107 (February, 1932). 

Stating that the region must enter constructively as the instigator 
of the plot, and must be flower of its stalk and root, Mrs. Austin names 
Queechy, The House of the Seven Gables, Three Black Pennys, Tom 
Sawyer, My Antonia, Starry Adventure, and others as representative 
of a growing movement. 

Calverton, V. F. “The Liberation of American Literature.” Scribner's 
Mag., XCI, 143-146 (March, 1932). 

The author points out that American literature is only now shak- 
ing itself free from the cultural dominance of British tradition. He 
argues that America has suffered through intellectual inferiority, 
artistic imitativeness, and cultural retardation. 

Davidson, D. “A Meeting of Southern Writers.” Bookman, LXXIV, 
494-496 (Jan.-Feb., 1932). 

Gavit, J. “A List of American Newspaper Reprints.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. 
Library, XXXV, 212-213 (April, 1932). 
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Mims, Edwin. “The Function of Criticism in the South.” South At- 
lantic Quarterly, XXXI, 133-149 (April, 1932). 

This article, a publication of Professor Mims’s address delivered on 
the thirtieth anniversary of the Quarterly, emphasizes especially the 
first ten years of the existence of the journal and recalls some of the 
circumstances connected with its establishment and maintenance. He 
also suggests a future rdle for the Quarterly, refusing to agree with 
the general conclusion of the “twelve southerners,” contributors to /’l] 
Take My Stand. 

In October, 1903, Mims published an article with a similar title, 
applying Arnold’s essays to Southern problems, in which he suggested 
“that when a Southern writer speaks of the civilization of the Old 
South as ‘the sweetest, purest, and most beautiful in the history of the 
world,’ he needs to know something of other civilizations.” 

Nock, A. J. “The Return of the Patriots.” Va. Quart. Rev., VIII, 161- 
174 (April, 1932). 

Our current literature shows signs “that we may soon find our- 
selves in for another era of pseudo-patriotic flatulence like that which 
characterized the decades preceding and following the Civil War.” 

Potter, Charles F. “The Hindu Invasion of America.” Modern Thinker, 
I, 16-23 (March, 1932). 

Influence of Hindu philosophy on modern American thought. In- 
cludes brief discussion of Emerson. 

Ryan, C. T. “Our Bluff Culture.” Modern Thinker, I, 113-121 (April, 
1932). 

A discussion of the American’s “love of the appearance of culture.” 
Marketable culture is liable to be surface culture. 

Schilpp, P. A. “The “Tyranny’ of Reason.” Modern Thinker, I, 89-95 
(April, 1932). 
A criticism of irrationalism in modern thought. “There is no liv- 
ing escape for any sane man from the final “Tyranny’ of reason.” 
Stoll, E. E. “Literature and Life Again.” P. M. L. A., XLVII, 283-302 
(March, 1932). 
Suckow, Ruth. “Middle Western Literature.” Eng. Journ., XXI, 175- 
181 (March, 1932). 

A plea for books which will supplement Huckleberry Finn, My 
Antonia, Main Street, The Grandmothers, The Spoon River An- 
thology, Chicago Poems, Winesburg, Ohio, Main Travelled Roads, 
Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years, the novels of Dreiser, and the 


poems of Lindsay. 
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Turner, A. L. “The Sewanee Review.” Sewanee Rev., XL, 129-138 
(April-June, 1932). 

The first chapter of a doctoral dissertation at George Peabody Col- 
lege. 

Mie, big Carl. “Toward a New Canon.” Nation, CXXXIV, 429-30 
(April 13, 1932). 

A review article dealing with Ludwig Lewisohn’s Expression in 
America. 

Young, S. “Mrs. Fiske.” New Republic, LXX, 71-72 (March 2, 1932). 

“T think of Mrs. Fiske as a figure in our theatre whose life was in 
it through the years but also always private to herself, and that what 
we got on the stage was only, to use a phrase of Duse’s, the old boards 
of herself.” 
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THOREAU REJECTS EMERSON* 


JOHN BROOKS MOORE 
The University of Washington 


I 


HAT Emerson exercised a considerable influence upon 

Thoreau, who was fourteen years younger, from the time when 
they became acquainted in 1837, for many years, is almost certain. 
Almost certain, I say, because Thoreau might have viewed Nature, 
man, and God in something the way he did if there had never been 
an Emerson. Contemporaries report that Thoreau was looked 
upon not seldom as an imitator of Emerson in speech and gait as 
well as in ideas. But Thoreau was a more strongly marked individ- 
ual than Emerson himself and it would not be surprising to-find 
that Thoreau’s peculiar attitudes revived, as something of his awe 
for Emerson and Emersonism dwindled. A curi itness to the 
comparative dominance of Thoreau in their relationship is to be 
found in their journals. There are over sixty important references 
to Thoreau in Emerson’s Journals; while in Thoreau’s Journal there 
are only between twenty and thirty really significant references to 
Emerson, most of them very brief. Further, it ought to be noted, 
Thoreau’s references to Emerson are often ironic and entirely lack 
the tone of discipleship. Emerson, however, ordinarily quotes a 
choice remark from Thoreau and commends it. Thoreau is clearly 
something of a marvel to Emerson, though a perplexing and often a 
positively irritating marvel. Emerson admires and praises Thoreau 
in his magnanimous fashion, only causing Thoreau to complain: 
I should value E’s. praise more, which is always so discriminating, if 
there were not some alloy of patronage and hence of flattery about 
[it] . . 2 (1852). 

* Professor Moore died in Honolulu on May 1 without completing his revision of this 

article and without seeing the proofs. It was read before the American Literature Group 
at the December, 1931, meeting of the Modern Language Association. 


*The Writings of Thoreau (Boston and New York, 1906), 20 vols. Fourteen of 
these constitute the Journal.—Journal, Ill, 256. 
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Emerson probably felt no condescension in the matter at all, but 
Thoreau was jealous of his complete independence. He could not 
endure following any master lest he should lose himself. 

Of the Transcendental Emersonian attitude toward Nature and 
God not a great deal takes permanent lodgment in Thoreau. To be 
sure, Thoreau says in his journal as late as 1851: 


My profession is to be always on the alert to find God in nature, to 
know his lurking-places, to attend all the oratorios, the operas, in nature.? 


Other equally vivid passages from a Thoreau ten years younger 
might be cited to enforce the point that Thoreau sought and ex- 
pected to find his God in Nature. But instead of bringing a con- 
viction that Thoreau was clinging to Emersonism these passages may 
more plausibly be interpreted as individual Thoreauvian doctrine; 
_ for Nature seems to be Thoreau’s only road to God;—whereas, 
Nature is one road, but not the straightest road, to the Over-Soul. 
Emerson’s God antedates Nature and they are never to be confused, 
though the Over-Soul does inform and flow through Nature. The 
truest knowledge of God always reached Emerson through intuition 
—or, in its most perfect manifestation, through a mystic experience. 
This sort of illumination is always just around the corner in Emer- 
son’s life and writing. He was deeply mystical. Nature was a healthy 
aid to the understanding of God, for him; yet it was not essential. 
Revelation of the Over-Soul could come to the mystic even if he 
were locked in jail or walking the crowded streets of a city. Nature 
“is a sort of divine by-product, not the main clue nor the God-in-Itself. 
( Now Thoreau is as unmystical as a man may well be who still hovers 
about the fringe of Transcendentalism. In the section of Walden 
named “Solitude,” Thoreau records what was very likely his near- 
/ est approach.to a mystical experience. He tells of a few terrible 
moments of loneliness when he first went to live alone at Walden, 
and then goes on to explain how a glow of mild reassurance—not 
attaining to ecstasy—came over him. In the journal for 1856, 
Thoreau again tells of being “expanded and infinitely and divinely 
related for a brief season.”* He remarks revealingly, in 1857, that 
men are all infidels “except in the rarest moments when they are 


* Ibid., Il, 472. Ibid., VUll, 294. 
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lifted above themselves by an ecstasy.”* The interesting phrase is “inY 
the rarest moments,” for the fourteen volumes of his Journal bear 
witness that such moments were so infrequent in Thoreau’s experi- 
ence that it is doubtful whether or not he deserves the name of 
genuine Transcendentalist. While Emerson and Alcott do not give 
full accounts of mystical trances (such as those of Jonathan Edwards, 
for example), they contrive to make their readers continually aware 
of their reception of intuitional revelations. Emerson is obviously 
reaching for communion with God through Nature in his daily” 
walks. Many passages witness the success of his efforts. 

To put the matter bluntly, God is not a preoccupation of 
Thoreau. Something else fills his mind so completely most of the 
time that God is shut out:—by God, I mean, of course, the Tran- 
scendental God, the Emersonian Over-Soul. He does not often dwell 
directly upon the divine as he probably would have done, if he had 
found himself the recipient of constant quasi-electric messages. Such 
revelations he seems to have respected and desired. They were the 
final seal upon a Transcendentalist. The messages appear, however, 
not to have come constantly enough to control the daily life of 
Thoreau, and his attention may be expected to have centered itself 
elsewhere. It was too difficult for a man of Thoreau’s tempera- 
ment to follow Emerson into the mystic realm of the Over-Soul. 
Hence the deep-laid divergence of their attitudes. 

The way in which each man responded to Nature may be partly 
foreseen by one who appreciates their attitudes toward God. In 
Thoreau, there is a sort of struggle between what may be called his 
acquired Emersonian tendency to look chiefly through Nature to the 
underlying Over-Soul, and what was possibly his native—at least 
his inbred—tendency to look at Nature or to look into Nature with 
no wish to pass through to that uniform, subtending divinity. It 
would be a mistake to say that Nature was not full of poetic sug-“ 
gestion to Thoreau in his native mood, when he looked upon it and 
hearkened after it, ‘with full delight of the senses and of the imagi- 
nation, though this does not alter the likelihood that he was usually 
content to rest upon the opaque objects of his senses instead of upon. 
the transparent film (affording glimpses of God, the Over-Soul) 


* Ibid., 1X, 217. 
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which rejoiced Emerson. Emerson loved God and Thoreau loved 
Nature. Still, Emerson may have lavished considerable incidental 
love upon Nature, partly impelled by Thoreau; and Thoreau may 
have dwelt with occasional enthusiasm upon the super-sensuous 
Over-Soul. 

What did Thoreau reveal when he wrote at the age of twenty- 
four the following justification of himself? 


I seem to see somewhat more of my kith and kin in the-lichens on the 
rocks than in any books. It does seem as if mine were a peculiarly 
wild nature, which so yearns towards all wildness. I know of no 
redeeming qualities in me but a sincere love for some things, and when 
I am reproved I have to fall back on to this ground.® 


There is little room for doubt that these “things” which he loved 
so sincerely that they seemed sufficient warrant for his uncon- 
’ ventional life were natural objects which stimulated first of all 
Thoreau’s ‘acute senses—senses astonishingly acute, to Emerson’s 
way of thinking. His imagination was alert to make the most of 
the rich sensuous material at its disposal; and his intellect, even, 
seemed to operate with greater ease among sensations than among 
unsensuous abstractions. When Emerson noted in his journal, the 
year after Thoreau’s death, the vigor of the images by which the 
latter enforced his thoughts, Emerson was on the verge of express- 

ing the very reality in Thoreau. 


He has muscle, and ventures on and performs feats which I am forced to 
decline. In reading him, I find the same thought, the same spirit that is 
in me, but he takes a step beyond, and illustrates by excellent images 
that which I should have conveyed in a sleepy generality.® 


The “step beyond” which Emerson attributed here to Thoreau 
could well be interpreted (though Emerson did not mean it so) 
as that most rare of steps—when a man seems to think with his 
senses, so perfect is the articulation of thought and sensation. The 
strain of music, the touch of damp earth, the glance of a darting 
fish, the fragrance of a pond-lily—they were to Thoreau the instant 


Ibid., 1, 296. 
* Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (eds.), Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Boston and New York, 1908-1914), 10 vols., IX, 522. 
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materials of thought. Thoreau was not “performing feats” by his 
“excellent images,” he was thinking according to his own constituy 
tion. What might have been a stylistic feat to Emerson was native’ 
to Thoreau and perhaps uncalculated. No wonder he loved what 
his senses brought to perception, for his senses brought him more 
and deeper information than our senses ordinarily bring to us about 
what we call the world of Nature. The region of thought is, thus,) 
to Thoreau a place not remote from the world of the concrete, bu 
necessarily and intimately attached to that world. He could not, 
think on any other terms. While Thoreau’s constitution in this way) 
set him apart from Emerson, it seemed to make him only the more 
fascinating and significant to Emerson. In this connection, a stu- 
dent of their journals and essays comes first to feel Thoreau bulking 
large on the Emersonian horizon; while, to Thoreau, Emerson seems 
retreating and always less engrossing. 

Representative passages from Emerson’s journal lucidly express- 
ing his wonder at Thoreau are not difficult to find. Emerson is, 
however, struck more by the way in which Thoreau deals success- 
|, fully and practically with every-day persons and things, his self- 


) dependence in face of the physical world, his capacities for action 
and for doing things—more struck with all this than with what, is 
perhaps the basis of it—Thoreau’s genius for apprehending the 
world sensuously. For example, Emerson writes in his journal for 
1838 (the second year of his association with Thoreau): 


My good Henry made this else solitary afternoon sunny with his sim- 
plicity and clear perception.” 


And this was only one of several such “afternoons,” all of them im- 
pressive to Emerson. In an entry of 1839, there is a tone of more 
specific approbation: 
My brave Henry here who is content to live now, and feels no shame 
in not studying any profession, for he does not postpone his life, but lives 
already,—pours contempt on these cry-babies of routine and Boston.® 


The next year comes the following entry, merely (as often with 
Emerson) the enthusiastic quotation of a sample of what he called 
Henry’s mother-wit: 


[bid., IV, 397. Ibid., V, 208. 
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I like Henry Thoreau’s statement on Diet: “If a man does not believe 
that he can thrive on board nails, I will not talk with him.”® 


Among the many references, from 1838 till 1843, Emerson reveals 
in his journal an unflawed admiration for Thoreau. Then, when 
/ Emerson was forty and Thoreau twenty-six, creeps in the first note 
of discontent from Emerson, but apparently such offense as there 
was originated with Thoreau. 


II 


Before considering the discord between Emerson and Thoreau, 
the three early publications of Emerson in which he seems most delib- 
erately to be commending the qualities of Thoreau demand atten- 
tion. ’The three forces which shape the American Scholar for his 
high task are Nature, the Past—mainly great books—and Action. 
Nature was a shaping force in Thoreau’s life even more surely than 
in Emerson’s own, for Thoreau was country-bred; only he, unlike 
the ordinary farmer’s son, was informed by a deep passion for the 
wild in all its manifestations. If ever a man was educated by 
v Nature, the man was Thoreau. Emerson achieved his intimate 
enthusiasm (never so intimate as Thoreau’s) for natural beauty only 
after he was well over twenty. Before that, he may be viewed as a 
city-bred boy. Of course, Cambridge and Boston were much more 
like country towns then than we can easily realize, and Emerson 
often visited the villages round about; yet his journal before 1833 (the 
year after he resigned from his pastorate in Boston) shows relatively 
slight concern over the significance of Nature. Emerson’s genuine 
love of Nature was something acquired in his maturity or at least 
greatly augmented then. He learned to appreciate and depend 
upon it, partly from living in the country at Concord, partly from 
“Thoreau and others who possessed the seeing eye. Thoreau may, 
consequently, be thought to exemplify the man schooled by Nature 
more precisely than Emerson. 

\. The influence of the past, in the form of books, was easily trace- 
able in Thoreau, too, though Emerson himself seems a somewhat 
more perfect instance of the one who makes the thoughts in books 
his own without any servile subjection to the minds of the past. 


* Ibid., V, 414. 
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In the man who wins to deep wisdom only through action, a 
reader feels he can recognize distinctly Henry Thoreau, the man 
whose capacity to do things frequently drew admiring exclamations ~~ 
from Emerson, to judge by his journal. But “The American Scholar” 
was an address delivered in 1837, the year in which Emerson became 
acquainted with Thoreau. Now Emerson’s first reference to Thoreau 
in his journal appears in 1838, and, is to be sure, very interesting. 


I delight much in my young friend [Thoreau], who seems to have as 
free and erect a mind as any I have ever met.’° 


Strong as this praise may be, it offers no evidence that Thoreau could 
have been in Emerson’s mind the preceding year as a sort of model 
for “The American Scholar” who attains to the truth of profound 
thought only by the way of action. The probability is that Emerson 
described his ideal American in 1837, only to have the incredible 
good fortune to find his ideal come to life in young Thoreau, right ' 
there in Concord. Another apparent reference to Thoreau has often 
been pointed out in Emerson’s poem “Woodnotes.”"* Students of 


Emerson can not easily forget those lines celebrating the Forest-seer: 


You ask, he said, what guide 

Me through trackless thickets led, 

Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide. 
I found the water’s bed. 

The watercourses were my guide; 

I travelled grateful by their side, 

Or through their channel dry; 

They led me through the thicket damp, 
Through brake and fern, the beavers’ camp, . . . 
The falling waters led me, 

The foodful waters fed me, 

And brought me to the lowest land, 

Unerring to the ocean sand. 

The moss upon the forest bark 

Was pole-star when the night was dark; 

The purple berries in the wood 

Supplied me necessary food; . . 


* Ibid., IV, 395. 
™ Works, 1X, 44-48. ™ Ibid., 1X, 47-48. 
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Surely these lines celebrate Thoreau. They ought to; but Edward 
Emerson in Emerson in Concord says that his father 


. . . delighted in being led to the very inner shrines of the wood-gods by 
this man (i.e, Thoreau), clear-eyed and true and stern enough to be 
trusted with their secrets, who filled the portrait of the Forestseer of 
the Woodnotes, although those lines were written before their author 
came to know Thoreau.”® 


The real significance of the passage here as of those in “The Ameri- 
can Scholar” just mentioned comes from the fact that it shows what 
so:* of man Emerson was longing to see. From this, we can guess 
at the greatness of his gratification when Thoreau presented himself 
in the late 1830’s. Thoreau incarnated some of Emerson’s most 
precious dreams; he might almost be called Emerson’s truest wish- 


fulfillment. Emerson needed him. 


Emerson’s address of January 25, 1841, was written in the period 
when the relations between himself and Thoreau were more cordial 
(if we are to accept the evidence of the journals, especially Emerson’s 
journal) than in the later years. In sketching the feelings and the 
way of life of this Man-the-Reformer in that address, Emerson gives 
a rather fervent and partly-idealized view of the Henry Thoreau 
whom he persuaded that very year to take a hand at gardening and 
grafting of fruit trees on Emerson’s own small “farm.” Thoreau 
lived at the Emerson house for the period from 1841 to 1843, endear- 
ing himself, at any rate, to Emerson’s children, though it is easy 
to suspect that he was not always a docile conversationalist with 
Emerson. It is necessary to recall only one or two passages of the 


\) great address of 1841 to see how relevant Thoreau probably was to 


the development of Emerson’s ideas. 


The young man, on entering life, finds the way to lucrative employments 
blocked with abuses. The ways of trade are grown selfish to the borders 


_~ of theft and supple to the borders (if not beyond the borders) of fraud. 


The employments of commerce are not intrinsically unfit for a man, or 
less genial to his faculties, but these are now in their general course so 
vitiated by derelictions and abuses at which all connive, that it requires 
more vigor and resources than can be expected of every young man, to 


*E. W. Emerson, Emerson in Concord (Boston and New York, 1889), p. 111. 
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right himself in them; he is lost in them; he cannot move hand or foot | 
in them. Has he genius and virtue? the less does he find them fit for | 
him to grow in, and if he would thrive in them, he must sacrifice all the | 
brilliant dreams of boyhood and youth as dreams; . . . and must take | 
on him the harness of routine and obsequiousness. If not so minded,/ 
nothing is left him but to begin the world anew, as he does who puts 
the spade into the ground for food.’® . . . It happens therefore, that 
all such ingenuous souls as feel within themselves the irrepressible striv- 
ings of a noble aim, who by the law of their nature must act simply, / 
find these ways of trade unfit for them, and they come forth from it.’* . .. 


Never again did Emerson quite so eloquently recommend the 
basic ideas of Thoreau’s life. Were they Emerson’s ideas or ” 
Thoreau’s? They became Thoreau’s more truly than Emerson’s— 
wherever they originated—because, according to Emerson’s own 
requirement, Thoreau acted the part which Emerson merely “ 
sketched. With that magnanimous readiness to praise the deed be- 
yond his own capacities, often observed in his journal, Emerson 
pushed his theme still further, insisting that the true man must ~ 
learn by practical efforts and must often completely care for him-“ 
self with his own hands that he may keep clear of the smirch of 
corrupt commerce and that he may—by supplying a Spartan mini- 
mum of wants—preserve the many hours of leisure from physical 
toil requisite to the work of the thinker or the artist. 


... he only is a sincere learner, he only can become a master, who learns 
the secrets of labor, and who by real cunning extorts from nature its 
sceptre.** 


Unmistakably Thoreau is the man, the inspiration, the subject. 
Emerson makes this more inescapable when he adds: 


... that man ought to reckon early with himself, and, respecting the 
compensations of the Universe, ought to ransom himself from the duties 
of economy, by a certain rigor and privation in his habits. For privileges 
so rare and grand, let him not stint to pay a greattax. Let him be a/ 
caenobite, a pauper, and if needs be, celibate also.” Let him learn to eat 
his meals standing, and to relish the taste of fair water and black bread. | 
He may leave to others the costly conveniences of housekeeping, and large/ 


Emerson, Journals, I, 230-231. Ibid., I, 233. 
* Ibid., 1, 231. ™ Ibid., 1, 241. 
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hospitality, and the possession of works of art. . . . He must live in a 
chamber, and postpone his self-indulgence, forewarned and forearmed 
against that frequent misfortune of men of genius,—the taste for luxury.1® 


Emerson would have no disciples; discipleship is the betrayal 
of Self-Reliance. Thoreau would have no master and carried about 
in his brain a sleepless suspicion that someone might dominate or 
control his thought and his life. Emerson would allow no disciple, 
but he himself at least this once was half-dazzled by perhaps the 
» most competent, most observant, and most independent human 
being he ever encountered. Emerson finds the young man as he 
should be; and on him Emerson pours the vials of his benevolence 
and profound approval. Thoreau soon began to bristle apprehen- 
sively; let no man touch him to teach or tame him. He sufficed to 
himself. 

Ill 


That Thoreau was less preoccupied than Emerson with thoughts 
of God is soon felt by the student; that he ordinarily viewed nature 
rather sensuously and concretely where Emerson viewed it as the veil 
through which God was half-visible is not difficult to discover. The 
two men were also frequently at odds in their attitude toward, and 
opinions of, mankind. There is the unconfirmed story that a farmer 
V objected to'conversing with Emerson, because the beaming eye of the 
great man suggested that he expected jewels of divine revelation to 
drop from the lips of a man who spent his days in intimacy with 
Nature. This silenced the farmer. Men were the vehicles of God's 
revelation, repositories of intuitions from the Over-Soul at any 
favorable moment. Thoreau took his farmers very differently. In 
his journal, he once affirmed that farmers reminded him of oxen, 
their sons of bullocks, their daughters of heifers.*° Many of the 
villagers also he prodded with his sharpened doubts of the worth 
of their daily businesses. He held them either in derision or in a 
sort of enmity. And in another mood he looked upon his fellow 
men as a species among the many zoological species to be observed 
\. and reported upon. The resentment of villagers can easily be 
guessed. 


% Ibid., 1, 242-243. Thoreau, Journal, I, 432-433. 
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As I walked in the woods to see the birds and squirrels, so I walked in 
the village to see the men and boys; instead of the wind among the pines 
I heard the carts rattle. In one direction from my house there was a 
colony of musk-rats in the river meadows; under the grove of elms and 
buttonwoods in the other horizon was a village of busy men, as curious 
to me as if they had been prairie dogs, each sitting at the mouth of its 
burrow, or running over to a neighbor’s to gossip. I went there fre- 
quently to observe their habits.?° 


Compared with himself, why should Thoreau not find most men 
stupid and many of them knavish? This attitude which Thoreau» 
based on observation and experience harmonized badly with the 
abstract goodness of man that followed from Emerson’s ideas about 
the Over-Soul in men. To be sure, Thoreau indicated that property, 
and certain other institutions twisted and tormented men out of - 
their natural shape; yet in his contacts with individuals, he seems to 
have been little inclined to palliate human failings. Probably “mis- / 
anthrope” is too strong a word to fasten upon Thoreau, though a 
misanthrope he seems in the presence of Emerson. 

With these several divergences in ideas, taste, and preoccupation, 
the event is what might be foretold. The journals reveal a discord 
between them that Emerson dwells upon occasionally after about 
1843, and that colors more or less nearly every one of the sparse 
references to Emerson by Thoreau. Emerson was the troubled and 
outraged admirer of Thoreau even after Thoreau’s death—as appears * 
in the measured praise of Emerson’s funeral address upon Thoreau. 
Thoreau was the one who withdrew and opposed and argued and 
rejected the friendship or rather the powerful influence of Emer- 
son. That censure should fall upon Thoreau for this need not be 
maintained. He probably found himself Emerson’s equal in the 
realm of thought, and it could not have escaped him that thought ° 
became true wisdom with him because he was magnificently able 
to put his thoughts in practice. By this test, he was Emerson’s ideal” 
and thus vastly his superior. Emerson’s comparative inability to 
observe nature accurately—while it made Thoreau a precious com- 
panion to him—may have made him seem inferior to Thoreau. 


” Thoreau, Walden, Il, 185. 
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Emerson’s all-embracing benignity must also have irked the man 
v who studied men and muskrats almost indifferently. 

Thoreau’s strictures upon Emerson can be represented by two 
or three quotations from his journals after 1850. He was a very 
exacting critic, and it may be well to quote one favorable mention 
of Emerson as foil to the later condemnation or faint praise. 
Though undated, the following extract can be rather confidently 
assigned to the middle twenties of Thoreau’s life. 


Emerson has special talents unequalled. The divine in man has no 
more easy, methodically distinct expression. His personal influence upon 
young persons [is] greater than any man’s. In his world every man would 
be a poet, Love would reign, Beauty would take place, Man and Nature 
would harmonize.** 


In 1852, there are obvious signs that Thoreau no longer feels 
the deference toward Emerson that he used to feel. Their talks 
are generally disagreements. They disagree about Margaret Fuller 
one day; another day they wrangle over architecture, Thoreau main- 
taining that architectural ornamentation (as such) should not even 
be considered. As Thoreau reads Emerson on one occasion, he 
reports opening the book at random “to try what a chance sentence 
out of that could do for me.”** To his disappointment, he finds that 
he had “thought the same thing myself twenty times during the 
day, and yet had not been contented with that account of it, leaving 
me thus to be amused by the coincidence, rather than impressed as 
by an intimation out of the deeps.”** Such intimations were evi- 
V/dently what Thoreau had once looked for—not in vain—from Emer- 
son. We recall that once Emerson’s disapproval had been enough 
to make Thoreau destroy his early verses. Now their Transcendental 
friendship may be drawing to the close which Emerson in his essay 
on friendship contemplated as the necessary end of most friendships. 
The friends (if we can believe Thoreau’s journal) no longer inspire 
Vv one another; fresh thoughts do not spring up between them; instead, 
disagreements and arguments. Thoreau condemns Emerson for 
what he is not, no longer praising him for what he is; and Emerson 


Thoreau, Journal, 1, 432-433. 
* Tbid., Ul, 134. * Ibid., Mil, 135. 
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is nettled at the persistent opposition from a friend so much younger 
and one whom he wishes to esteem highly. 

Later in the year 1852, while Thoreau was still thirty-five and 
Emerson was forty-nine, Thoreau voices a complaint of signifi- 
cance. 


One must not complain that his friend is cold, for heat is generated 
between them.?* 

I doubt if Emerson could trundle a wheelbarrow through the streets, 
because it would be out of character. One needs to have a comprehensive 
character.”® 


Was Thoreau finding satisfactions in Emerson? Evidently not on 
that day. The next year matters were still worse between them. 


Talked, or tried to talk, with R. W. E. Lost my time—nay, almost 
my identity. He, assuming a false opposition where there was no differ- 
ence of opinion, talked to the wind—told me what I knew—and I lost my 
time trying to imagine myself somebody else to oppose him.?* 


Lest anyone should suppose that the benevolent Emerson was un- 
aware of Thoreau’s discontent with him, or unaware of his system- 
atic conflict in conversation, here is Emerson’s own report on 
Thoreau in that same year: 


Henry is military. He seemed stubborn and implacable; always manly 
and wise, but rarely sweet. One would say that, as Webster could never 
speak without an antagonist, so Henry does not feel himself except in 
opposition. He wants a fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory, requires a 
little sense of victory, a roll of the drums, to call his powers into full 
exercise.?* 


Edward Emerson in commenting on this passage suggests that 
Thoreau (for whom Edward Emerson always showed a sensitive 
affection almost as great as that for his father) “was on his guard 
not to be over-influenced.” But this kindly surmise takes no account 
of some derisive references to Emerson in Thoreau’s journal of this 
period, references indicating that Thoreau was in no danger of 
being over-influenced. 


* Tbid., Ill, 250. Ibid., V, 188. 
* Tbid., Il, 250. Emerson, Journals, VIII, 375. 
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I was amused by R. W. E.’s telling me that he drove his own calf 
out of the yard, as it was coming in with the cow, not knowing it to be 
his own, a drove going by at the time”® (1853). 

Emerson is gone to the Adirondack country with a hunting party, 
Eddy says he has carried a double-barrelled gun, one side for shot, the 
other for ball, for Lowell killed a bear there last year. But the story on 
the Mill-Dam is that he has taken a gun which throws shot from one end 
and ball from the other?® (1858). 


Such excerpts suggest the delicate derision of one who sees his great 
man compromised, his great man who endeavors to do that for 
which he is unfit. A tone of veiled superiority is implicit in 
Thoreau’s report of Emerson’s activities on the Adirondack trip. 
He concludes the account scornfully: 


Think of Emerson shooting a peetweet (with shot) for Agassiz, and 
cracking an ale-bottle (after emptying it) with his rifle at six rods! They 
cut several pounds of lead out of the tree. It is just what Mike Saunders, 
the merchant's clerk, did when he was there®® (1858). 


/ Perhaps Thoreau was too implacable ever to forgive a friend like 


Emerson for such a lapse. At any rate, there are no references 
after 1858 to Emerson in Thoreau’s journal which can be taken to 
indicate a genuine cordial exchange of ideas between the two. 
Thoreau talks of Emerson in the matter of a “flock of ducks,” blue- 
birds on March 7, white-pine seed, windfall pears, and white-oak 
acorns. The signs point to an association supported mainly by a 
\ common taste for nature, not by the exchange of ideas. 

The corroboration of Thoreau’s rejection of, or at least his 
withdrawal from, Emerson, is to be found, of course in Emerson’s 
journal. 

Thoreau wants a little ambition in his mixture. Fault of this, instead of 
being the head of American engineers, he is captain of a huckleberry 
party.** 

(‘Here Emerson pretty completely loses touch with Thoreau. He 
does not comprehend the fundamental delight of Thoreau in the 
sensuous richness of huckleberry parties—a richness not by any 


*® Thoreau, Journal, VI, 15. ™ Ibid., XI, 120. 
Ibid., XI, 77. "Emerson, Journals, VIII, 228. 
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means paralleled in the activities of engineers. In spite of miscon- _ 
ceptions, Emerson obviously finds something his nature requires “ 
and admires in Thoreau. The “something” is probably the aston- 
ishing acuteness of Thoreau’s senses, and his equally astonishing 
powers of manipulating the material world of which those sensesV 
informed him. Emerson speaks the praises of Thoreau in many 
passages of the Journal, long years after Thoreau was clearly the 
one who withdrew as though he felt nothing more were to be 
gained by the association, more self-sufficient than the author of v 
Self-Reliance. But the passages of irritation crop up occasionally , 
in the later journals of Emerson. In 1856 occurs an overt condem- fe: 
nation of Thoreau, which seems to mark a change in their relation 

to one another. 


If I knew only Thoreau, I should think co-operation of good men 
impossible. Must we always talk for victory, and never once for truth, 
for comfort, and joy? Centrality he has, and penetration, strong under- 
standing, and the higher gifts,—the insight of the real, or from the real, 
and the moral rectitude that belongs to it; but all this and all his resources 
of wit and invention are lost to me, in every experiment, year after year, 
that I make, to hold intercourse with his mind.*? 


This might well be taken to mark the expiration of their Tran- 
scendental friendship, the intercourse of mind with mind which 1 
each of them had always cherished as his explicit ideal human 
relationship. But Emerson continues to quote profound comments 
of Thoreau. 

In 1858, some circumstance or other wrings from Emerson a 


hopeless cry: 
It needs the doing hand to make the seeing eye, and my imbecile hands 


leave me always helpless and ignorant, after so many years in the 
country.** 


Almost immediately after that passage is one expressing wonder. / 
ment at Thoreau’s capacity for dealing with wild creatures. These 
passages recall that part of “The American Scholar” where Emerson 
expounds the idea that one man may be a delegated mind (Man 


Ibid., IX, 15-16. bid., IX, 153. 
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Thinking), another may be a delegated hand or foot, or what not, 
to serve the rest of mankind. Experience had brought this pre- 
Thoreauvian theory to the test. We find Emerson frequently re- 
/peating the botanical lore and the zoological lore imparted to him 
by Thoreau. Their later walks tended to concentrate on flowers 
where their early walks apparently often led almost to the presence 
of the Over-Soul. Thoreau, nevertheless, would not serve as the 
practical hand and the seeing eye for Emerson. Emerson discovered, 
furthermore, that Thoreau was not inviting ideas nor offering them. 
Thoreau had always been Man-Thinking himself, Emerson or no 
Emerson. But Emerson’s imbecile hands never improved. As 
always, Emerson finally appears in a gracious light, a wistful one, 
in the Journal for 1862—the year of Thoreau’s death. Thoreau, for 
any signs that I can discover, chose to remain in his last year essen- 
tially out of Emerson’s reach, perhaps not intentionally so much 
as through an indifference of slow growth. Some say that Thoreau 
was jealous of the great man with whom he was so long associated. 
I believe incipient jealousies might be discovered but they hardly 
account for the intellectual schism in the Church of Walden. The 
readers of Thoreau’s journal have long noted that the later volumes 
read frequently more like the records of a naturalist than the reflec- 
tions of a philosopher. It is not impossible that philosophically 
Thoreau had hardened—perhaps all that side of things was settled 
to his satisfaction—and if it was a satisfaction to have settled 
philosophy, it probably was because it left him free to study the 
sense phenomena of the world. Objects of sense he loved, and who 
shall say confidently that the sensuous life was not Thoreau’s most 
private and passionate approach to thought? Feeling the trees or 
rocks might have been Thoreau’s way of thinking. 
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THE ANGEL OF HADLEY IN FICTION 


A STUDY OF THE SOURCES OF HAWTHORNE’S 
“THE GREY CHAMPION” 


G. HARRISON ORIANS 
The University of Toledo 


I 


oo TUDOR, writing in The North American Review 
for 1815,’ pointed enthusiastically to the abundance of inter- 
esting fictional material in American history which waited only for 
the aspiring author to cast it in imaginative form. Among the themes 
he heralded was that of the Regicides in New England,” or, more 
accurately described, the legend of the “Angel of Hadley,” as related 
by President Stiles in his History of the Judges of Charles I (1794):* 


During the abode in Hadley,* the famous and most memorable Indian 
War that ever was in New-England, called King Philip’s War, took 
place, and was attended with exciting a universal rising of the various 
Indian tribes, not only of Narragansett and the Sachemdom of Philip at 
Mount Hope or Bristol, but of the Indians through New England. . . . 
Accordingly . .. the northern tribes were in agitation and attacked the 


711, 29 n. (November, 1815). 

* Judgment against Charles I was given on January 26, 1649, and there were fifty- 
nine signers of the death warrant, among whom were Major-General Whalley, first cousin 
of Oliver Cromwell, Major-General William Goffe, son-in-law of General Whalley, and 
Colonel John Dixwell. Fearful that the Restoration Parliament might except them from 
the pardon promised in the Declaration of Breda, a number of the regicides fled from 
England, some to Holland and some to Switzerland. Two of the number, wiser perhaps 
than the rest, sailed for Boston on the “Prudent Mary,” even before the action of Parlia- 
ment was taken. Dixwell, less active than the others in Commonwealth activities, fled to 
Hanau in Germany, and five years later appeared in New England. The wisdom of 
their flight was apparent upon the passage of the Act of Indemnity of August 29, 1660, 
which excepted from pardon a number of the regicides, including the three herein named. 
From 1661 to their decease, Goffe and Whalley lived in hiding in New England, removing 
from one haven to another as their safety seemed jeopardized. They were in Guilford, New 
Haven, Hartford, and in outlying areas until 1664, when they removed to Hadley. As 
late as 1676 Goffe (Whalley was then dead) removed to new quarters, probably having 
been recognized by a member of the military in the skirmishes of King Philip’s War. 
In all there were six searches for the regicides and at least four search warrants were issued 
in New England in an attempt to take them, but in the Puritans of that day they found 
those who would protect them from the friends of the King. 

* (Hartford, 1794), pp. 109-110. 
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new frontier towns along through New England, and Hadley among 
the rest, then an exposed frontier. That pious congregation were ob- 
serving a fast at Hadley, on the occasion of the war; and being at public 
worship in the meeting-house there, on a fast day, September 1, 1675, 
were suddenly surrounded and surprised by a body of Indians. It was 
the usage in the frontier towns, and even at New Haven, in those Indian 
wars, for a select number of the congregation to go armed to public 
worship. It was so at Hadley at this time. The people immediately 
took to their arms, but were thrown into great consternation and confu- 
sion. Had Hadley been taken, the discovery of the Judges had been 
inevitable. Suddenly, and in the midst of the people there appeared a 
man of very venerable aspect, and different from the inhabitants in his 
apparel, who took the command, arranged and ordered them in the best 
military manner, and under his direction they repelled and routed the 
Indians, and the town was saved. He immediately vanished, and the 
inhabitants could not account for the phenomenon, but by considering 
that person as an Angel sent of God upon that special occasion for their 
deliverance; and for some time after said and believed that they had 
been delivered and saved by an Angel. Nor did they know or conceive 
otherwise till fifteen or twenty years after, when it at length became 
known at Hadley that the two Judges had been secreted there; which 
they probably did not know till after Mr. Russell’s death, in 1692. This 
story, however, of the Angel. of Hadley, was before this universally 
diffused thro’ New England by means of the memorable Indian war 
of 1675. The mystery was unriddled after the revolution (in England 
in 1688) when it became not so very dangerous to have it known that 
the Judges had received an asylum here, and that Goffe was actually 
at Hadley at that time. The Angel was certainly General Goffe, for 
Whalley® was superannuated in 1675. 


Before Stiles, this story of the concealment of the Judges at Hadley 
and the salvation of the village during an Indian attack through the 
leadership of Goffe had received written notice only in an anecdote 
related by Governor Thomas Hutchinson in the first volume of the 


“To Hadley, Whalley and Goffe removed on October 13, 1664, and there they remained 
until Whalley’s decease sometime in 1675. They were secreted in the house of the Reverend 
John Russell, the minister in Hadley, and knowledge of their habitation there was carefully 
concealed from the fifty families of the town. The house was so constructed as to pro- 
vide a secure hiding place for the regicides. For information on these items, see Stiles, op. 
cit., pp. 108 ff; Welles, The History of the Regicides in New England (New York: Hitch- 
cock, 1927), Chapter XI. 

* Whalley died in Hadley either late in 1674 (after August 6) or early in 1675. See 
Stiles, op. cit., p. 113; Judd, op. cit., 222. 
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History of Massachusetts (1765). And Hutchinson, who relied 
on Hadley traditions’ as handed down in Governor Leverett’s family, 
doubtless turned to Increase Mather’s story of the “Alarm” at 
Hadley, at least for the determination of the date of the Indian at- 
tack. But as George Shelden® declared, Stiles was the first to weave 
into history what in Hutchinson had been but a tradition recited in 
a footnote.*® After Stiles no published account of Goffe’s interven- 
tion has come to my notice of earlier date than 1821, when Timothy 
Dwight’s Travels in New England" appeared. Dwight’s account 
was first jotted down during a journey through New England in 
September, 1796, but he enlarged upon his notes at a later date, 
completing the first division of the work about 1805, eight years 
after the history of Stiles. Three years later Epaphras Hoyt included 
a notice of the Goffe appearance in his Antiquarian Researches}"* 
but his account contributed no new details and apparently derived 
from Dwight and Stiles. The last redaction of the story pertinent 
to this study appeared in The Worcester Magazine and Historical 
Journal for October, 1826.” 


* (London edition, 1765), I, 218. 

"Timothy Dwight, Travels in New England and New York (New Haven, 1821), I, 
353. Dwight declared: “The following story has been traditionally conveyed down among 
the inhabitants of Hadley.” For traditions of Goffe see also an Address by Rev. F. D. 
Huntington for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement at 
Hadley, June 8, 1859 (Northampton: Bridgman and Childs, 1859), p. 42. A contem- 
porary hint of the “Angel of Hadley” episode is offered in a letter to Increase Mather 
from Rev. John Russell, bearing date of April 18, 1677. See Collections of Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Fourth Series, VIII, 81. The historicity of the tradition was examined 
by George Sheldon in The Historical and Genealogical Register, XXVIII, 379 (October, 
1874). 

* Increase Mather, The History of Philip’s War (London, 1676). The remarks of Mather, 
possibly communicated to him by Stoddard, are as follows: “On the first of September 
one of the churches in Boston was seeking the face of God by fasting and prayer before 
him. Also that very day, the church in Hadley was before the Lord in the same way, 
but were driven from the holy service by a most sudden and violent alarm, which routed 
them the whole day after.” See Sylvester Judd, History of Hadley (Springfield: Hunting 
and Co., 1905), p. 137. 

* Introduction to Judd, op. cit., pp. xii-xv. 

* Hutchinson’s historical account was as follows: “September the ist, Hadley was 
attacked upon a fast day, while the people were at church, which broke up the service, and 
obliged them to spend the day in a very different exercise.” Hutchinson, op. cit. p. 218. 

™ (New Haven, 1821, Letter XXXV.) The work was published posthumously. It is of 
interest to note, as explanatory of Dwight’s interest in this tradition, that he was born in 
Northampton, a few miles from Hadley. 

4* (Greenfield: A. Phelps, 1824), pp. 83-85; 135-137. 

™ The story as retold in The Worcester Magazine is as follows: “The following is the 
only memorable action in which either of them was engaged during the remainder of 
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Fictional authors, not as greatly concerned over the historicity of 
this matter as local historians, were not long in appropriating the 
regicide motif for works of imagination especially after the rise 
of the historical romance and the legendary tale in the eighteen- 
twenties; and subsequent to its first use by Scott, in 1822, it became a 
minor feature in fiction for thirty years. With the exception of 
H. W. Herbert’s Ruth Whalley,’* however, and short tales by Bacon 
and Stone, attention in such fictional enlargements was focused on 
the picturesque episode of the Angel of Hadley. Cooper’s The 
Wept of Wish-ton-Wish (1829) was perhaps the most important 
fictional treatment of Goffe in the réle of a deliverer, and at one 
time or another has been referred to by such literary historians as 
Lounsbury and Van Doren. The most familiar literary treatment, 
however, is to be found in “The Grey Champion” (1835) which, like 
“Endicott and the Red Cross,” was a product of Hawthorne’s inter- 
est in colonial New England. Hawthorne’s use of the regicide 
theme has been noted by Quinn,** and Musser,* with the vague 
implication that the source of inspiration in his case, as in Cooper’s, 
was Barker’s Superstition (1826). The sources of this story, more- 
over, were one of the topics considered by Elizabeth Chandler in a 


monograph on Hawthorne’s tales and romances,’® but she merely 
grouped it with “Young Goodman Brown”™* and “The Maypole of 
Merry Mount” as having a “common origin in Hawthorne’s feeling 
for history” and pursued the investigation no further. Of the use 


their unhappy lives. In September, 1675, while the people of Hadley were assembled 
at church, they were unexpectedly surrounded and attacked by a body of Philip's Indians. 
The affrighted inhabitants, after having feebly repelled the attack, were on the point of 
yielding, when, suddenly, there appeared among them a venerable old man of singular 
appearance. Placing himself at their head, and animating them by his address and evidently 
superior knowledge in military tactics, he enabled them to make a successful resistance, and 
soon compelled the savages to withdraw. Immediately after the victory the stranger dis- 
appeared, and the good people of Hadley imputed this sudden and effectual interposition 
in their behalf, to an angel, until the fact of the Judges being at that time secreted among 
them became known, when they ascertained that this angel, was no other than Goffe, 
who, seeing the inhabitants on the eve of flight, saved the village from destruction, and 
himself and Whalley from inevitable discovery” (I, 214). 

% (New York, 1845.) 

%* A History of the American Drama (New York, 1923), p. 147; also, Representative 
Amer. Plays (New York, 1917), p. 111. 

% James Nelson Barker (Philadelphia, 1929), p. 95. 

* Smith College Studies in Modern Languages (Northampton, 1926). 

™ For the sources of “Young Goodman Brown,” see my study, “New England Witchcraft 
in Fiction,” American Literature, ll, 65 (March, 1930). 
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of the regicide in the fiction of James McHenry no mention has been 
made, and of the tradition at large there has thus far been no pub- 
lished study. It is of interest, therefore, to trace briefly the literary 
use of Goffe, the Angel of Hadley, and to mark what similarity, if 
any, there exists in the various accounts, noting in particular what 
such authors as Cooper and Hawthorne, the last to employ the 
Hadley episode, owed to their predecessors in the field. 


II 


The first fictional use of the regicide theme occurred in Peveril 
of the Peak (1822). There is a tradition often told that Scott had 
once planned a poem with New England scenes and incidents, and 
Indians figuring prominently in the action.** This interest led him 
to collect Americana which might prove useful in such a literary 
venture, and to listen with rapt attention to the traditions of Indians 
and hardy Englishmen in North America which his numerous 
visitors from the States related, and to peruse with more than casual 
interest the American publications which came to hand. When he 
gave up the project of an Indian poem, he turned over to Henry 
Brevoort, then attending the University of Edinburgh, the numer- 
ous printed pieces which he had gathered for narrative background. 
This collection of Scott’s, as described by Hugh Wynne,’® included 
rare and curious books, such as Smith’s Virginia, The Warres of 
New England, The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam. There was also 
a series of pamphlets in quarto such as Hubbard’s Narrative of the 
Troubles with the Indians in New England and News from New 
England. One of the most interesting was Increase Mather’s Brief 
History of the War with the Indians in New England,”° for from this 
he could have found the roots of the story of the “Alarm” at Hadley. 
With the work of Hutchinson he was doubtless familiar, but Stiles’s 
History of the Judges he seems not to have discovered or to have 
consulted long before the writing of his novel, for he identified the 
Angel of Hadley with Whalley, as no careful student of Stiles was 
likely to do, and he further confused Edward Whalley with Richard, 
his father. Exactly where Scott found the materials which he in- 


* Such an ascribed interest, even if unestablished, would be no surprising speculation, 
for interest in America was dominant at the time and Scott had an uncle in America 
for a number of years. 

* Private Libraries of New York (New York, 1860), p. 106. 
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corporated into the American reminiscences of Major Bridgeno 
is not therefore clear, for in referring to the fate of the regicides in 
the notes to the 1831 edition of Peveril of the Peak, he spoke of the 
story of the regicide’s issuance from concealment during an Indian 
attack as a remarkable and beautiful story and as a common tradi- 
tion which was “in all probability true.”** The story may have 
reached him through some secondary English reference, or have 
been related by some of his numerous American visitors to Abbots- 
ford before 1822—Irving, Ticknor, Bigelow, Cogswell, or Everett. 
Or he may have enlarged upon the story in Hutchinson (1765), since 
it was there presented as anecdote, not as history. It is fairly possible, 
too, that Dwight’s Travels, published at New Haven in 1821, might 
have come to his attention, especially since the London Edition 
(1823) was also printed in Edinburgh at the press of H. S. Baynes 
and Company the same year as Scott’s Peveril of the Peak (though 
doubtless later than January, the publication date of Scott’s novel). 
But whatever his source, Scott seems to have relied more upon his 
memory than historical document, though Major Bridgenorth’s re- 
lation differs from the traditional account only in very minor matters 
such as the addition of a woman with “disordered locks and dis- 
heveled hair,” who brings the news of the Indian advance, and the 
mislocation of Hadley at a distance of thirty miles from Boston. 

There is nothing of significance in Scott’s version not to be 
found in prior historical accounts, but the tremendous popularity of 
his novels reawakened interest in a tradition which, though widely 
disseminated, might not otherwise have assumed its later fictional 
proportions. Scott’s story, moreover, well-told in two thousand 
words, was the first considerable elaboration of the anecdote, the 
passages in Hutchinson and Stiles being nothing more than con- 
densed notes. A third item of interest is that certain features of 
Bridgenorth’s recollections must have had patent influence on Haw- 
thorne either in the development of his narrative or in the selection 
of a title. First the description of the regicide: “I never saw any- 
thing more august than his features, overshadowed by locks of grey 
hair, which mingled with a long beard of the same color.” Or 
® (London, 1676.) In this passage I cite the title as given by Wynne. 


™ Peveril of the Peak (Edinburgh, 1831), Vol. I, Chapter XIV, pp. 198 ff. 
™ Ibid., 201 n; in Centenary Edition, note 11, p. 158. 
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again: “His grey eye retained all its lustre, and though the grizzled 
beard covered the lower part of his face, it prevented me not from 
recognizing him.” Second, the conjectures of the populace as to 
the character of the mysterious stranger: “The prevailing opinion 
was, notwithstanding his own disclamation, that the stranger was 
really a supernatural being; others believed him an inspired cham- 
pion,”* transported in the body from some distant climate, to show 
us the way to safety; others, again, concluded that he was a recluse 
who, either from motives of piety, or other cogent reasons, had be- 
come a dweller in the wilderness.”** From these two passages Haw- 
thorne might easily have gleaned at least the title for his story, 
“The Grey Champion.” And one other sentence of Bridgenorth’s 
account is of interest as introducing a note found only in Scott and 
Hawthorne: Bridgenorth, concluding his notice of Whalley, de- 
clared that “perhaps his voice may be heard in the field once more, 
should England need one of her noblest hearts.” This is the most 
interesting detail of all, for here, as well as in Hawthorne’s love of 
symbolism, may be found the key to the prophetic passage with 
which Hawthorne’s tale concludes: “. . . should domestic tyranny 
oppress us, or the invader’s step pollute our soil, still may the Grey 
Champion come.” 

The second use of the regicide theme was in The Spectre of the 
Forest.2*> I need not hesitate to ascribe the appearance of Goffe in 
this novel to Scott’s influence, for the book appeared the year after 
Peveril of the Peak, and was written by one of Scott’s most ardent 
American disciples, James McHenry.”® He did not make Scott’s 
mistake, however, in identifying the Unknown, but the account of 
the regicide’s activities is scarcely historical at all, though impressive 
in its handling. William Goffe, as envisaged in this novel, is awe- 
inspiring but so melodramatically described as to heighten the 
Gothic effects: 


The door was heard slowly to open, and a tall, solemn and ghastly figure 
comporting with that which they had often heard ascribed to the dread 
spectre, stalked majestically forward. Its dress differed in color from 


™ The italics are mine. 

Scott, op. cit., p. 198. 

(New York, 1823.) 

™ See my forthcoming volume, Scott in America, for the influence of Scott on McHenry. 
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that in which George Parnell had formerly seen the same being, as it now 
appeared clothed in vestments of the whitest linen; but the countenance, 
the figure and the gestures, were the same, and when it spoke, the same 
supernatural and heart-searching tones characterized the voice, and fully 
proved its identity. In its left hand it held a kind of shield, white and 
shining like silver, on which appeared engraved in large letters, “A 
Messenger From Heaven,” and in its right it grasped a wand, resembling 
in size and figure, the thigh-bone of a dead man. It pointed its wand 
towards the company, who were almost breathless with terror, and with 
an awful voice, that thrilled every heart, it spoke.?* 


Goffe’s appearance in this scene was made in order to free George 
Parnall and Amos Settle, who had been imprisoned for sympathetic 
demonstrations toward those accused of witchcraft. The specter’s 
oracular words effected their release: 


Men of Connecticut, one of you has this night invoked me to your 
presence. I have obeyed the call, for he whom ye wish to serve, but 
whose will ye often mistake, has permitted me to tell you the error into 
which you are now fallen, and to command you to correct and forsake 
that error, if you would avoid the wrath to come. . . . Unbind these 
men, thou Abishai Ironheart . . . or tremble at the incensed justice 
of Heaven.”® 


Thus Goffe, both in his rescue of Amos Settle and in his active 
ministrations in favor of Esther Devenart, was definitely presented as 
champion of the right, though his prophetic mission was a long cry 
from the military activity at Hadley which tradition assigned to 
him. McHenry, moreover, localized his characters in the valley of 
the Housatonic and in a variety of ways blurred whatever claims 
the conception may have had to history or to legend. All that later 
writers could have derived from McHenry’s spectacular pictures, 
aside from the continuation of the deus ex machina role, was the 
idea of transferring the sphere of his movements and of spanning 
the life of the regicide until the Salem Delusion in 1692. Such 
lengthened life for the regicide was employed in Hawthorne and 
hinted in Cooper, who says of the tombstone inscription of Sub- 
mission that it “was impossible to ascertain whether the date was 
1680 or 1690.” 


*II, 97. * II, 99. 
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Barker’s use of the story of the Judges in Séperstition (1826)** 
presents certain parallels to the novel of McHenry’s, particularly 
in the interweaving of the regicide and witchcraft themes. In both 
a young man, instinct with sympathy, found himself or his loved 
ones involved in witchcraft charges by the “unrelenting spirit of per- 
secution then abroad.” Barker, however, unlike McHenry, clung 
to the essential facts of the Indian attack on the village, except that 
there was no congregational service in progress when the warning 
came. The Unknown, as in the traditional account, arrived when 
the villagers were on the verge of flight and with seasoned experience 
wisely disposed the forces and led them to victory. But though he 
was acclaimed an angel for a few hours after his “supernatural visi- 
tation,” the zealous Elder Ravensworth, whose mind was sunk in 
superstition, was not long in pronouncing him “the prince of fiends 
himself.” Barker’s free treatment of his material extended to the 
confusion of the family connections of Goffe and Whalley,*° or so we 
are to infer from the fact that he introduced Isabella (in life the 
lonely wife of Goffe dwelling in forced separation in England) as 
seeking her father in the New World, and, more melodramatically, 
advanced the Unknown himself as the father-in-law of Charles II! 
These unhistorical features were climaxed by a fifth-act reprieve for 
the regicide, though the good word arrived so late as to heighten 
the lonely isolation of Goffe’s character and to intensify the tragedy. 

Cooper, in his use of Goffe as a fictional character,** seized upon 
the essential features suggested by Stiles and elaborated on by Scott 
in Peveril of the Peak. Something also he owed to Barker’s play, 
for both visualize the regicide as dwelling in a hill-side fastness not 
far removed from the assailed village. And the villainous and hypo- 
critical character ascribed to the Reverend Meek Wolfe, in Cooper’s 
novel, undoubtedly owed as much to Barker’s inky picture of 

™ Superstition was first acted March 12, 1824, in Philadelphia, but not printed until the 
Lopez and Wemyss Edition in 1826. See Quinn, Representative American Plays, p. 112. 

“It is apparent, I believe, that Barker was following Scott’s version of the Hadley 
tradition. In the first place, he has apparently identified the “Angel” with Whalley, as 
Scott had done; otherwise, how account for the search of Isabella (Whalley’s daughter) 
for her father in the New World? And, secondly, in Barker and Scott alone is there any 
mention of the Unknown’s disclamation as to supernatural agency. In Barker’s case it 
undoubtedly fitted the plan of his play, but it is significant that Scott before him was the 
only person to enter this item in enlarging upon the traditional account. 

"The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish: A Tale (Philadelphia, 1829). 
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Ravensworth as to Cooper’s reputed lack of sympathy for New 
England character, to which alone the conception has hitherto been 
attributed. But Cooper represented the regicide in all too important 
a réle for his conception to have been borrowed at large from any 
other writers on the subject, and he went beyond Scott, Barker, or 
any of their successors in his imaginative elaboration of the theme. 
The regicide became, with Conanchet, one of the most important 
historical characters in the book, the affecting story of the Angel 
of Hadley providing the first tragic motif, the mournful fate of the 
Narragansett Indians affording a second, and to these and the events 
of King Philip’s War there was superadded the story of a white cap- 
tive wedded to an Indian warrior to supply the ingredients so sought 
after in the historical romances of the day. 

Since the regicide with his mysterious character was not directly 
designated as Goffe (the author being chary of the use of historical 
names), Cooper doubtless felt free to shape his story as he willed. 
Several differences from other accounts accordingly appeared. First, 
Cooper was not restricted to the episode at Hadley. Submission was 
introduced in a block-house attack where his counsels were greatly 
needed and his military leadership of marked service, though the be- 
sieged were saved more by wit than valor, sinking themselves in a 
well-shaft while the building burned over their heads. Second, 
Cooper had Submission bear the warning of the Indian attack to 
the church on a September Sabbath morning, whereas Barker and 
Scott had him appear only after confusion was already marked. And 
finally, his leadership was not in itself the chief agency in checking 
the Indian onset. Although he divided the forces of the colonists 
into three groups, and received immediate compliance with his 
orders, yet the issue might have been in doubt had not Conanchet, 
awed by superstitious regard, halted his warriors, for he thought he 
saw in the faces of the regicides and the Heathcote family the ghosts 
of those whom he supposed burned years before in the blockhouse 
attack. But what was of more significance, Cooper really linked the 
attack of Hadley (called Wish-ton-Wish) with the events of King 
Philip’s War, thus transforming it from a minor episode to an event 
of major importance, and joined the regicide and the Narragansett 
chieftain in sympathetic understanding. Submission went with 
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Conanchet into the wilderness to meet Philip and to persuade him to 
peace, but a fatal separation took place, and Conanchet was cap- 
tured and put to death by hostile Mohegans. 

The next use of the regicide theme was by Delia Salter Bacon, 
whose prize story, “Love’s Martyr” (1831), won over Poe in a con- 
test in The Philadelphia Saturday Courier. To historical themes 
she turned in her Tales of the Puritans,** particularly in “The Regi- 
cides,” the first piece in the volume. She presented a highly romantic 
and entertaining account of the activities of Goffe and Whalley at 
New Haven and Guilford, relied strongly upon Stiles, The Wor- 
cester Magazine,** and source material such as the report of Kellond 
and Kirk to the Governor of Massachusetts, but upon the story of the 
“Angel of Hadley” she did not touch. 

But exclusive of her story and an additional tale by William 
Leete Stone** there were no less than six literary uses of the theme 
before Hawthorne. It is apparent, however, that aside from the influ- 
ence which example may have provided in stimulating interest in 
early historical themes—an interest already manifest in his Legends 
of New England, Provincial tales, etc—only three of these tales were 
of particular interest as giving positive direction to Hawthorne’s 
treatment in “The Grey Champion.” From Scott he may have 
secured the title of his story and the suggestion of a symbolical 
ending, as well as the force of the first literary use of the episode. 
In McHenry he could have found the use of Goffe as a general 
utility agent whose activities were totally removed from the village 
of Hadley, and also the idea of a significant réle for a regicide be- 
yond the year 1679. And from Scott, Barker, and Cooper, the emer- 
gence of an old man from his seclusion to become a leader of the 
people could have suggested Hawthorne’s conception of an ancient 

“ (New Haven: A. H. Maltby, 1831.) 

*1, 208 (October, 1826). 

™ Before the publication of Hawthorne's “The Grey Champion,” though probably not 


more than a month or so in advance, William Leete Stone published “Mercy Disborough,” a 
story in which Goffe and Whalley were again introduced, but only to provide spectral effects 
by the introduction of a mysterious barn in which he and his associates hid during their 
stay in New Haven. But this and other stories made the theme attractive for contributors 
to gift-books, in which Hawthorne’s tales were appearing. For “Mercy Disborough,” see 
Tales and Sketches (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1834), I, 1-75. This same tale was 
published anonymously under the title of The Witches; a Tale of New England (Bath, 
1837). 
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man, clad in old-time raiment, who appeared at a time of great 
public danger, and who vanished with the dangers which summoned 
him. But even these items might conceivably have been gleaned 
from the phrases of Hutchinson, whose posthumous third volume, 
published in 1828, might easily have directed attention to the account 
in the 1765 volume: 


Suddenly a grave, elderly person appeared in the midst of them. In 
his mien and dress he differed from the rest of the people. He not only 
encouraged them to defend themselves; but put himself at their head, 
rallied, instructed and led them on to encounter the enemy, who by this 
means were repulsed. As suddenly, the deliverer of Hadley disappeared. 
The people were left in consternation, utterly unable to account for this 
strange phenomenon.*® 


Neither models nor historical considerations, however, imposed 
restrictions upon Hawthorne’s imagination, and for him to have 
related the story in its legendary outlines would have been to retell 
the story of Scott or Cooper in gift-book compass. He accordingly 
transferred the regicide from Hadley to Boston, introduced him as 
participating in events of 1689, ten years beyond his last reputed 
appearance, and challenging, not the force of howling Indians, but 
the advancing soldiery of the tyrannous Andros. 

Thus though “The Grey Champion” was based ostensibly upon 
an historical episode, and owed something undoubtedly to Scott and 
probably to others, it has definitely Hawthornesque features. It is his- 
torical in atmosphere, if only remotely so in incident. It affords a 
tableau of characteristic order: a startlingly dramatic moment, the 
safety of the crowd imperiled by the governor’s passion for obedience, 
two upraised arms that halt a column of soldiery, a withering piece of 
news, and a withdrawal of troops. Hawthorne made Goffe as his- 
tory and literary tradition combined to present him: a man of vig- 
orous stamp, worthy leader in the army of Old Noll, fearless, inde- 
pendent, intimidated by no show of royalty, no rattle of musketry. 
And though his end, as in true history, was shrouded with mystery, 
Hawthorne did not suffer him to disappear forever. He imparted 
to him, in his own characteristic way, a symbolical force, in herald- 


I; 215. Quoted in Stiles, op. cit., pp. 22-24. 
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ing him as the type of colonial independence, and sent him on a 
stately but shadowy march into a spiritual seclusion whence he might 
emerge should great danger again threaten the land. 

In Hawthorne there is seen the last use of the “Angel of Hadley” 
theme. The regicide as a character in fiction appeared again in The 
Salem Belle, a Tale of Love and Witchcraft in 1692 (1842),** in 
W. H. Herbert’s Ruth Whalley: or the Fair Puritan (1845), and in 
Coggeshall’s The Regicides (1896),°" but the first two dealt with 
reputed offspring of the regicides, and the last followed Stiles almost 
slavishly, but did not touch upon the events of 1675. The subject 
might have been well-nigh forgotten had it not been for the con- 
tinued popularity of Cooper and Hawthorne, and the activity of 
recent historians such as George Shelden, who contributed an intro- 
ductory essay to the reprint of Judd’s History of Hadley, and Lemuel 
A. Welles, who five years ago completed his History of the Regicides 
in New England. 


* (Boston, 1842.) 
* (New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1896.) 
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PHILIP FRENEAU AND THE TIME-PIECE AND 
LITERARY COMPANION 


FRANK SMITH 
Washington, D. C. 


In the autumn of 1796 Philip Freneau came out of his bucolic 
retirement in Monmouth County, New Jersey, to attempt establish- 
ing an Anti-Federalist newspaper in New York City. Having no 
independent means, he solicited the support of local democratic 
politicians." The poet’s prophetic vision fell upon a young man 
destined to recover the state for Jeffersonianism—De Witt Clinton, 
at that time the obscure nephew and secretary of the former gover- 
nor, George Clinton. A record of their meeting is contained in a letter 
written shortly thereafter by Freneau to Clinton. The original, 
which is among the Clinton Papers at Columbia University, is here 
reproduced, I believe, for the first time.” It is not quoted or men- 
tioned in the biographies of Clinton or Freneau. 


Monmouth, November 8th—1796— 
Sir, 

I did intend to have called upon you before my leaving New York 
to have talked something further about fixing myself there if it could 
be done upon rational and practicable grounds, but was prevented by 
some business which required a speedy return to this place— 


* While running The National Gazette in Philadelphia (Oct., 1791-Oct., 1793), Freneau 
was severely attacked as the hired pen of Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State. Freneau’s 
intentions and acts preliminary to publishing The Time-Piece and Literary Companion are 
open to the same sort of charge. This is not the place to repeat the evidence on that 
famous affair. The most exhaustive writers on .Freneau exonerate him, and generally 
satisfy the impartial student of his rectitude (F. L. Pattee, Introduction to Poems of Philip 
Freneau, 3 vols., Princeton, 1902-07, I, pp. 1-Ixiii; S. E. Forman, The Political Activities of 
Philip Freneau, Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
XX, Nos. 9-10, Sept.-Oct., 1902, pp. 29-79). His adverse critics content themselves with 
rehashing the scurrilous epithets of his political enemies. Even Worthington C. Ford 
abandoned his habitual judiciousness in 1905 by roundly abusing Freneau in “Jefferson and 
the Newspaper,” Records of the Columbia Historical Society of Washington, D. C., VI, 
pp. 84-88. 

* During my connection with George Washington University I was familiar with the 
two letters to Seth Paine reproduced at the end of this article. The possibility of an 
extended paper did not present itself until I discovered this letter to Clinton more recently 
while studying at Columbia University. 
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Previously, however, to my leaving town an idea struck me, and I 
believe on your suggestion, that if some kind of connexion could be 
formed with M*. Greenleaf* it might answer both our purposes, and I 
could still have an opportunity to devote ten or twelve years to the con- 
tributing something towards the support of the declining Republican 
System, which could scarcely have been done by the mercenary plan I 
might inevitably have adopted to have rendered the Diary* not merely 
a pecuniary object but any object at all. Interest has never been my 
ruling motive, but with years and experience it appears to me to be an 
ingredient in composing our little heap of life that should by no means 
be neglected. One would, however, wish to be consistent.— 

I left with M*. Greenleaf a rude sketch of what was in my own 
immediate power to do in regard to some connexion with him in the 
Book-printing and Newspaper line. More, I am convinced, would on my 
part be necessary; and, upon good prospects, my delicacy would not be 
so great as to prevent me from asking favours of friends; but without 
such I could not in honour or conscience do it. 

I shall be in town again about the 15th inst. when I will call upon 
you as to setting up a newspaper myself solely, which I think you men- 
tioned, it could not well be upon any other plan than that of a Daily. 
one; and such, from all I have hitherto seen, are supported by a mercantile 
interest, which you know is not generally® republican; and even what 
can be done in that way M’. Greenleaf seems already to have engrossed. 

By way of concluding my letter I have a favour to ask. Mr’. Green- 
leaf is indebted to me for value received £91. .1[s.]..11[d.], which be- 
comes due in 18 months from this time. Could I, through your influ- 
ence find a friend or friends in New York that would advance this sum 
to me on Mr’. Greenleaf and myself entering into a bond with legal 
interest for the same; the whole payable, if required, in 18 Months from 
this Time, Your Exertion in this matter, if agreeable, would confer an 
obligation on Sir, 

Your obedient humble serv‘ 
Philip Freneau 


In accordance with his letter, Freneau soon returned to New 
York and renewed contacts for his newspaper venture. On December 


* Thomas Greenleaf (1756-1798), Republican publisher and bookseller, issued in New 
York the daily Argus and the semi-weekly Journal. 

“In the MS. the expression to have rendered the Diary is squeezed in above the line 
to fit between adopted and not. I read the word clearly as Diary. Freneau may have 
intended to write Daily, or to call his newspaper The Diary, not knowing that there was 
already a newspaper by that name in New York. The paper which was born out of 
these discussions—The Time-Piece and Literary Companion—appeared three times a week. 

*The word generally is inserted above the line between not and republican. 
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1 he felt sufficiently encouraged to write to James Madison, his old 
college friend, who had been an inspiring comrade during Freneau’s 
stormy editorship of The National Gazette in Philadelphia.* Clin- 
ton’s suggestion of a partnership with Greenleaf “to revive some- 
thing in the spirit of the National Gazette” is nearly completed, 
“motives of public and private utility” urge Freneau to cultivate 
the friendship of “men of influence and ability,” and Madison 
is requested to exert his influence particularly with Robert R. Living- 
ston, Chancellor of New York. Madison’s response is not listed in 
the Madison Calendar, but he did write a letter which is included 
among the copies of Livingston Correspondence made for the his- 
torian Bancroft in 1840." The first paragraph deals with Freneau’s 
plea, which doubtless occasioned the writing at this particular mo- 
ment. The remaining two paragraphs discuss in general the politi- 
cal developments at the capital, and need not be quoted here. 


Philadelphia Jan. 15, 1797 
Dear Sir, 

I have lately rec4 a Letter from Mr. Freneau, who formerly edited 
the National Gazette in this City, in which he tells me that he has 
removed from New Jersey to New York, and is associating himself with 
Mr. Greenleaf in the publication of a Daily and triweekly Paper.* Having 
been acquainted with Mr. Freneau from our Youths, and being sensible 
of his private worth, his literary talents and his steady attachment to 
the true principles of liberty as displayed in our Revolution and republi- 
can form of government, I feel an interest in the success of his laudable 
pursuits, which will I hope apologize for the freedom of recommending 
him to your esteem and countenance. You can appreciate much better 
than I can the particular undertaking he has in hand; but if it merits 
the encouragement which I hope it does, the value of your favorable at- 
tention to it, justifies the ambition he feels to obtain it. 

* * * * * 
With very great esteem & regard 
I am Dear Sir 
Your mo: obed* hle serv' 
J Madison Jr 

* This letter is printed in Pattee, op. cit., I, lxxi; and in Mary S. Austin, Philip Freneau 
(New York, 1891), p. 187. 

"These papers are in the New York Public Library. 


® Madison is apparently in slight error. Freneau had written of a daily and a semi- 
weekly paper. See the letter in Pattee or Austin, loc. cit. 
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What assistance Clinton, Livingston, and other New York Anti- 
Federalists gave Freneau cannot be readily determined. Clinton’s 
diary, which begins about six years after this time, on July 1, 1802, 
mentions without detail visits by Freneau on April 11 and 14, 1815; 
it is certain at least that the two struck up a lasting acquaintance 
during these negotiations.’ Livingston’s bounty does not appear to 
have been very concrete, for the Chancellor’s private Account Book 
does not record any donations to Freneau.’® For some unknown 
reason the partnership with Greenleaf did not materialize, and hav- 
ing allied himself “as a partner in the typographical line with Mr. 
Alexander Menut of that profession, sometime since from Canada,”™* 
Freneau issued on Monday, March 13, 1797, the first number of The 
Time-Piece and Literary Companion, which would be “published 
early on Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings.” 

The history of this newspaper has been outlined by Pattee, who 
commended its attractive arrangement and reprinted several of 
Freneau’s poems which appeared therein.** In the light of our pre- 
ceding discussion, it may be added that Freneau showed an undevi- 
ating loyalty to Republican principles and Republican leaders. Sub- 
scribers to The Time-Piece had an inexpensive opportunity to read 
entire works of Paine and Rousseau copiously spread over the first 
or second page from issue to issue.’* In the national field, Freneau 


*The Clinton Diary is preserved at the New York Historical Society. The fact that 
Clinton does not.elaborate on Freneau’s visits should not be misinterpreted; mere jotting 
of engagements was Clinton’s invariable habit as a diarist. For other evidences of their 
mutual relations and esteem, see Unpublished Freneauana, edited by Charles F. Heartman 
(New York, 1918), p. 18, and Pattee, op. cit., I, xciv. 

* This Account Book is at the New York Historical Society. 

"The Time-Piece and Literary Companion, March 13, 1797 (quoted by Pattee, op. 
cit., I, lxxii). Greenleaf was prodigiously energetic, running single-handed two news- 
papers and an extensive publishing and book-selling establishment. When he was carried 
off by the yellow fever epidemic of 1798 at the age of forty-two, his widow had to sus- 
pend publication for two months, and then made frantic endeavors to sell the entire busi- 
ness (The Argus, November 29, 1798, and following). Perhaps the partnership was not 
concluded because the doughty printer could see no good reason for sharing his labor and 
profit with Freneau or anybody else. That the two remained on good terms may be 
inferred from the fact that Greenleaf’s Argus for July 7, 1798, contained Freneau’s poem 
“On the Causes of Political Degeneracy,” as written expressly for that paper. Pattee reprints 
this poem under its 1815 title, “Reflections on the Gradual Progress of Nations from Demo- 
cratical States to Despotical Empires,” without noting this newspaper original (III, 217). 

* Op. cit., 1, pp. Ixxii-Ixxv; III, 137-194. 

* Paine’s First Principles of Government ran from May 8 thru May 12, 1797; Rous- 
seau’s Dissertation on Political Economy from August 25 through September 13, 17973 
extracts from Paine’s Agrarian Justice from July 21 through July 28, 1797. 
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never abated assailing Federalism and its leading mouthpieces—the 
native American, John Fenno of The Gazette of the United States, 
and the English immigrant, William Cobbett of Porcupine’s Ga- 
zette.* When De Witt Clinton and other Anti-Federalists were 
nominated for the state assembly, The Time-Piece described them as 
“the most unexceptionable characters, that perhaps ever were held 
up for the choice of the republican citizens of this great metropolis.”** 
Various members of the Livingston family in public office were 
praised, and when the Chancellor undertook to replace John Jay 
as governor, The Time-Piece (though no longer edited by Freneau) 
published articles in his behalf and watched his unsuccessful cam- 
paign with the utmost concern.*® 

The modern reader may well be perplexed to discover that no 
poems or articles in The Time-Piece are signed by Philip Freneau, 
and that all attributions must be derived from speculations of varying 
conclusiveness. The items which Pattee reprints or claims for 
Freneau had nearly all been printed on previous occasions or were 
gathered into subsequent editions of his work by the poet-journalist 
himself—the “Tomo Cheeki” letters, the translation of Abbé Robin, 
the Book of Odes, and one or two miscellaneous poems.’ It would 
be easy but gratuitous to attribute any or all unsigned contributions 
to Freneau; however, Pattee’s list can be extended without unduly 
stretching credibility. The future definitive editor of Freneau’s 
prose cannot exclude the mild, good-humored bantering of New 
England foibles which appeared in The Time-Piece under the name 
of Hezekiah Salem.** Nor should he overlook the journalistic 


““They [the English] had heard the Americans were a rude, barbarous people, so 
they thought they could not oblige them better than by sending out a mean blackguard 
(one Cobbett, under the name of Porcupine), the true agent of royalty, not reflecting that 
America had already produced an animal of the same species in her own gutter, 
who had laid a prior claim to his pretensions, and who, having no character to lose, was 
capable of going any lengths in the line of corruption and deception” (September 15, 
1797)- 

* April 21, 1797. 

* April 28, 1797; July 24, 1797; March 30, 1798, and following. 

* Pattee, I, pp. Ixxiii-lxxiv. 

*“On the Culture of Pumpkins,” October 23, 1797; “A Sketch of Biography,” October 
25, 1797; “Rules How to Get Through a Crowd,” October 30, 1797; “From Hezekiah 
Salem’s Last Basket,” November 1, 1797; “A Few Words on Duelling,” November 10, 
1797; “The Howling House,” November 13, 1797; “A Scrap, from a Keg, of Hezekiah 
Salem’s Sermons,” November 17, 1797. Freneau used the name Hezekiah Salem fre- 
quently as a nom de plume for poems of more or less rustic flavor (Pattee, I, 84; II, 3293 
Ill, 19, 29, 57, 59, 68, 74, 103, 278, 284). 
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creed with which this eighteenth-century radical addressed the public 
on changing partners after six months from A. Menut to M. L. 
Davis, September 13, 1797: 


For a periodical paper to be of general utility, and to support those 
principles on which the American Revolution was founded, and which 
interest every man as a free citizen of the globe, something more is 
required than the bare commercial or political intelligence of the times. 
Such a paper should constantly be engaged in bringing home those 
great truths to every one’s reflection that most nearly concern the rights 
and liberties of man, and which, while they speculatively enlighten the 
understanding, may be reduced to practice with more facility from these 
compendious vehicles than as they stand dilated in the voluminous pub- 
lications of philosophers, which few have leisure to peruse with the 
necessary attention. It is an easy matter to fill the columns of a Gazette, 
as the world now goes, with the history of military marches, details 
of battles and sieges, storms, shipwrecks, murders, and that endless variety 
of events that are continually rising and floating on the surface of human 
things; but all these do little more than gratify curiosity and leave the 
mind benighted as to the interests of humanity and bettering the condi- 
tion of human nature. These casual events undoubtedly should not be 
forgotten in any publication that makes pretences to record the history 
of its own times, but should not occupy so great a space as to operate 
to an almost total rejection of those ideas and observations, those hints 
and sketches of information, those lights and disquisitions, at the view 
of which tyrants tremble, and every description of the invaders of the 
rights of man shrink back into annihilation and insignificance. 


Pattee’s collection of Freneau’s poetic work is a standard and 
sterling storehouse; yet a few scattered verses may be added to it. 
The most personal section of The Time-Piece was the column headed 
“New York,” in which the editor gave his running commentary on 
the news of the day. During the editorship of Freneau, these com- 
ments occasionaily broke out from prose into verse. While almost 
uniformly uninspired as poetry, the verses genuinely illuminate the 


Professor Harry H. Clark informs me that unforeseeable difficulties have delayed pub- 
lication of his selection of Freneau’s prose, The Philosopher of the Forest, prematurely 
listed as available in his Poems of Freneau (New York, 1929), p. Ixii. The valuable essay 
which will preface this edition has already appeared as “What Made Freneau the Father 
of American Prose?” in Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters (Madison, 1930), XXV, 39-50. 
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spirit of the age and the man, nor are they always irrelevant to the 
national character of our own time. 

The issue of Monday, September 18, 1797, bears the following 
attack on William Cobbett, who under the name of Peter Porcupine 
began his checkered career as an extreme, rabid Tory in the Ameri- 
can press: 


The uniform share of abuse and scurrility thrown out by Mr. Porcu- 
pine, towards every character that becomes obnoxious to him, or has not 
fallen in with his politics, has long been notorious to the public. His 
scurrility and abuse, however, has always fallen harmless; it is only his 
praise that people are afraid of. Mr. Pitt had too mean an opinion of the 
American Republicans, if he thought their cause was to be shaken by 
ribaldry and blackguardism. The sooner, therefore, he withdraws this 
agent the better; or, perhaps, a dismissal will take place, without much 
formality; especially, as there is scarcely an honest Englishman in this 
country but what detests Porcupine, and the cause in which he is engaged. 


Since he worships king LOG*® 
With strenuous devotion, 

They should keep him at home 
To give him promotion; 

But if sent to this station 
To seek elevation, 

To shew what we think of the HOG 
We'll break up his quarters, 
Without great gun or mortars,?° 
And some are prepar’d 
(Who by owls are not scar’d) 
To kick him down stairs, 

With a clip at his ears, 

And drive him to hell in a fog. 


Next Monday—September 25, 1797—appeared this lament on the 
tribulations of a Democratic journalist: 


The Democratic printers, and editors of patriotic papers in this coun- 
try, are not unfrequently reproached by typographers and editors of 


“This refers to George III. Cf. “a royal king Log, with his toothful of brains” 
(Pattee, I, 149); “The Indians of Siam bow down to a Log” (III, 120). 


Then scour up your mortars 
And stand to your quarters 
(Pattee, II, 8.) 
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another cast, with being bribed by French gold. One day they are 
made so rich with this same gold, that they can build printing houses and 
carry the world before them: the next they are all in the suds,?* the gold 
melts, or turns into a sort of devil’s gold, such as John Faustus, of wiz- 
zard memory,”* was wont to deal in. In fact, gentlemen federal editors, 
it is difficult to say what end the French republic could have in bribing 
American printers, any more than in setting fire to Albany, as is basely 
and cruelly laid to their charge. The French have long set the Ameri- 
cans down in their books as an ungrateful nation; and with sovereign 
contempt leave us to pursue our own plans and line of policy. As to the 
printers, it is a truth, that a few in the United States, from the influence 
of sentiment only, are attached to France and her cause. Observe these 
men, and there will be found nothing in their characters or circum- 
stances, that will countenance the charge of bribery on the part of the 
French, or others. 


Yes! they are brib’d—that’s clear; 
And paid French millions by the year; 
And prov’d, most plainly, by the coats they wear;— 
They are the lads that live in houses grand, 
And own vast tracts of fertile land; 
With so much self-denial in their natures 
(They are such good, obliging creatures), 
That shunning pleasure and the glare of wealth, 
They for the public good waste time and health; 
Sit up all night, 
Compile and write; 
One day a shilling from Kentucky get— 
Then stay a week to starve and fret. 
Why, Mr. Fenno, if this be French gold, 
No wonder that you federalists look so bold.** 
And cursing and swearing, and chewing their cuds, 
And wishing Hugh Gaine and his press in the suds 
(Pattee, II, 203.) 

™“wizzard Faustus” (Pattee, II, 329). 

* Pattee prints To the Democratic Country Editors as “found only in the edition of 1809” 
(III, 210). The lines above quoted are the first form of this poem, as will be seen from 
its beginning: 

You, Journalists, are bribed—that’s clear, 

And paid French millions by the year; 

We see it in the coats you wear. 
The new poem is more than four times as long as the original, expanding on its central 
theme—the precarious life of a Republican printer. This item belongs to the group “The 
Period of Editorship, 1790-1797,” rather than “The Final Period of Wandering, 1798- 
1809,” where Pattee puts it. 
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The Time-Piece for Friday, September 29, 1797, perhaps begins 
the history of the frigate Constitution (“Old Ironsides”) in poetry 
with these remarks on the failure of the first attempt to launch it:** 


The Boston Centinel observes, that, the constructor of the frigate 
Constitution could have forced her off, on the 22d. had his prudence or 
ambition exceeded his discretion and patriotism; but that he chose rather 
to sacrifice his feelings, than risque the lives of his fellow citizens or the 
property of the public. Another reason is likewise assigned for the dis- 
appointment that took place; part of the ground on which the frigate 
stood is natural, or terra firma, the other artificial or made ground. The 
made ground settled, by the immense weight of the ship, and this settling 
obstructed her going off. It is sincerely regretted, that this fine ship 
stuck on her ways, particularly as thousands must have been severely 
disappointed who came from a long distance with their families to witness 
the launch; and some of them at a very considerable expense. 


Some with their airs aristocratic 

And some with honors diplomatic, 
All came to see the show— 

This frigate, Constitution call’d, 

In vain the builders pulled and hawl'd, 
Alas! she would not go—!! 


Each antifederal, with a smile 
Survey’d this gallant glorious pile, 
As if he meant to say, 
Builder! no doubt you know your trade, 
A Constitution you have made, 
But should her ways have better laid. 


Well—now to heave the ship afloat, 
And move from this unsettled spot, 
Take our advice, and give her soon 
(What should have long ago been done) 
AMENDMENTS—You know what.?® 


™ The Boston Centinel for September 20, 1797, contained a letter that enthusiastically 
compared the “Constitution” with the Constitution of the United States for beauty, strength, 
and security, and concluded, “That Heaven may long preserve both the original and the 
type is the hearty prayer of all—save Jacobins and worms.” And then, unfortunately for 
the comparison, two days later at the official launching the frigate refused to budge! 
Freneau could now use the same figure more patly to point a Jacobin moral. 

* Apparently without being aware of this first version, Pattee reprints the poem as it 
appeared in the 1815 edition (III, 158). The 1815 revision has two introductory stanzas 
instead of the prose, and some trivial substitutions in the body of the poem. 
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It is surprising to find in the same copy, so early in our national rec- 
ord, this condemnation of American materialism: 


Strangers, arriving in this country, generally expect to find, from 
what they have read of the American character, openness, plainness, and 
sincerity in dealing. How greatly disappointed, then, are they in finding, 
on their arrival in our towns, almost every man upon the watch to take 
advantages in business or trade. From the philosophy of America, and 
her revolutionary character, foreigners expect to find something above 
a mere Chinese-kennel of sharpers. Perhaps the inordinate love of wealth, 
in the annals of history, never gained so much upon any people, in the 
same short space of time, as upon the Americans. Wealth is valuable 
and no wise man will despise it—at the same time, he will not make 
it the primum mobile of all his actions. Ye usurers! who are daily lend- 
ing money at 60 per cent. per annum, sing the following hymn— 


“O Satan! I thy aid implore, 
That thou wouldst yet increase my store, 
For much does always covet more. 


Thou first inventor of all coin, 
Of BANKS who plann’d the great design, 
Give me but gold, and I am thine. 


Freneau returned to the subject October 18, 1797, with Ode II of the Book of Odes. 
The historical student of American idealism may profitably compare Freneau's exhortation 


at the beginning: 


O frigate Constitution! stay on shore: 
Why would you meet old Ocean’s roar? 
Was man design’d 
To be confined 
In those fire-spitting hells a navy nam’d, 
Where Vice herself, abash’d, asham’d, 
Turns from the horrid scene of blood and bones, 
And mangled carcases of men; and grunts and groans, 


with Holmes’s outburst in “Old Ironsides” at the end, thirty-three years later: 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee;— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


It should be noted that Freneau had engaged in naval encounters, and Holmes had not. 
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I crave no blessings parsons prate on, 
My bags are what I most debate on, 
Then fill them up—and take me, Satan.”¢ 


The next issue—Monday, October 2, 1797—has a trenchant ob- 
servation on the conduct of social classes: 


Many of those who held elevated situations in the American revolu- 
tionary war, have been more than once reproached with at least a partial 
abandonment of those principles for which they then contended, and 
having rather cooled in their affection for the people and a republican 
interest. The truth is, these persons have generally become rich, and as 
was said in another case by divine authority, it is harder for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to pass into the 
kingdom of heaven; the same may be almost said in respect to an over- 
grown rich man being a good republican—The answer on the part of 
the rich has generally been, “when I was a child, I spoke as a child, but 
now that I am a man I do the things of a man”—that is to say, while 
I wanted the assistance of the people, I courted their favour and interest, 
but the moment I found I could do without them, I turned my back upon, 
and despised them. It is remarkable that men of great wealth have 
generally in no age possessed for any length of time any uniform prin- 


ciple in favor of human rights; the people, and what is called the middle 
and lower classes, have always been the guardians of this deposit, and 
with them it appears it will eventually remain. The great are continually 
fluctuating, while what is placed low possesses stability. 


Thus, on yond’ steeple towering high, 
Where clouds and storms at random fly 
The weathercock is plac’d, 
Which only while the gale does blow 
Is to one point of compass true, 
Then veers with every blast. : 


But things are so appointed here 
That weathercocks on high appear, 
On pinnacle display’d, 


™ This is the first form of “A Usurer’s Prayer,” which appeared in the 1809 edition. 
The poem has not been reprinted by modern editors. As usual, Freneau replaces the 
pungent introductory prose by rather weak explanatory verses. The last stanza is made 
more coherent: 
I crave no blessings parsons prate on, 
My bags are what I rest my fate on, 
Then fill them up—and take me, Satan. 
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While sense, and worth, and preaching wights, 
And clerk, that tunes grave music’s flights, 
Sit humble in the shade.?? 


On Friday of that week—October 6, 1797—the paper baited its 
Federalist opponent, John Fenno: 


In the “Gazette of the United States,” of the 29th ult. the charge of 
tarring and feathering, (as applicable to Mr. Fenno in 1775) is flatly and 
bluntly denied. Some time will be requisite to investigate this matter, 
and lay it amply before the public. A great “federal patriot,” and one 
of the “typographical pillars of the government,” who has been enabled 
to “wallow in wealth,” by easy compliance, ought to be, (like Cato’s wife) 
not even suspected. If fame says true, there are a few lines in Trum- 
bull’s M’Fingal, that owe their origin to this dark affair. As to the 
pepper, it is a warm subject; and as frost is approaching it will be better 
for Mr. Fenno to let it alone, till the air (at least of Philadelphia) is a 
little purified thereby, for fear of giving a new fever.** 

This pitiful wight 
Shall be dragg’d into light; 
All his plans, and his schemes, 
And his monarchy dreams, 
Be brought to the ear of the nation.— 
Your mighty Gazette, 
Is too little, old sweat, 
Too scanty, by far 
To wipe off the TAR 
That stuck on a certain occasion. 

* Pattee reprints “The Political Weather-Cock” from the edition of 1809 (III, 216). 
He does not mention this newspaper original. Again Freneau drops the thought-provoking 
prose for two commonplace stanzas. The conclusion becomes more pointedly rationalistic 
and democratic: 

While Sense, and Worth, and reasoning wights, 
And they who plead for Human Rights, 
Sit humble in the shade. 
Like the lines “To the Democratic Country Editors,” this poem should be classified with 
“The Period of Editorship, 1790-1797,” instead of “The Final Period of Wandering, 1798- 
1809,” where it is placed by Pattee. 

* Philadelphia was still in the grip of a yellow fever epidemic. Freneau’s wit may 
seem to us a little askew, since Fenno was destined to die of the disease within a year. 
Fenno had complained of “being forcibly seized and very roughly handled by an armed 
and lawless banditti, upon a false accusation of keeping in his possession a large quantity 
of pepper at a time when that article bore a high price” (Gazette of the United States, 
September 22, 1797). In the same statement he boasted of his heroism in the Revolution. 
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The Time-Piece for Monday, December 4, 1797, has perhaps the 
most felicitous. poem in this group in a rationalistic attack on 
royalty: 

Among the various deceptions practised by mankind upon each other, 
none is more flagrant than the pomp and pageantry of kings and courts, 
They go upon the principle that the people must be deceived—and if 
they were deceived for their own good, the matter would not be so 
much. Why should the first magistrate be encircled with a blaze of 
splendour to make ignorance believe that there is something of divinity 
necessary in the article of governing a nation? Away with such juggling. 


When at the altar a new monarch kneels, 
What conjur’d awe upon the people steals! 
The chosen, he adores the precious oil, 

Meekly receives the solemn charm—and while 
The priest some blessed nothings mutters o’er, 
Sucks in the grease at every opening pore. 

He seems at once to shed his mortal skin 

And feels Divinity transfus’d within; 

The trembling vulgar dread the royal nod, 
And worship God’s anointed—more than God. 


Now Freneau began to tire with the arduous warfare of a Repub- 
lican editor. From January to March, 1798, he visited his brother 
Peter in Charleston, South Carolina.2® On his return The Time- 
Piece announced that thereafter it would be conducted by M. L. 
Davis alone.*® Freneau removed to his homestead in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, one year after The Time-Piece had started, 
instead of the “ten or twelve” as he had hoped in the letter to Clinton. 
He left the journalistic scene none too soon for his personal safety. 


“Nay more, every male of his family, without an exception, bore arms in the cause of 
their country, and fought her battles with distinguished reputation, and several of them 
bled in her service either in the army or navy, and endured the pains and sufferings of a 
three years captivity, in the sugar houses of New York, in the Jersey prison-ship, and amidst 
the loathsome stench of the tender’s hold, while the Jacobin poetaster, Freneau, was idly 
chaunting, in fulsome and leaden strains, the horrors of the prison-ship, or inditing lazy- 
lagging rhymes for newsboys and hawkers.” ‘Thus one contemporary viewed the relative 
importance of the man whom subsequent generations have honored as the Poet of the 
American Revolution. That Freneau served with sword as well as pen is shown in 
Forman, Political Activities of Philip Freneau, p. 22. 

” Pattee, I, Ixxv. The passion with which he fled to “shades inviting to repose” is 
mirrored in the lines “On Arriving in South Carolina, 1798” (Pattee, III, 199). 

* March 19, 1798. 
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Rumors were now bruited that The Time-Piece would shortly ex- 
pire, to which Davis vehemently gave the lie.** As the paper became 
less literary and more virulently Republican, an anonymous corre- 
spondent in The Commercial Advertiser for June 11, 1798, urged that 
it be suppressed, opining, “The late Editor was a more fit inhabitant 
for Botany Bay than for any place in this country; but his successor 
without his discretion in mischief, has ten fold his malignity.” The 
next editor and his assistant, John Burk and James Smith, were 
arrested under the Alien Law, and barely escaped the inquisition.™ 
What with the court proceedings, the yellow fever epidemic, and 
open bickering between the partners, The Time-Piece came to a 
final stop with the issue of August 30, 1'798.** 

Two years later, in the impoverished aftermath of this final 
journalistic sortie, the disappointment still rankled in Freneau’s 
heart. I reproduce here—for the first time, I believe—a letter to 
Seth Paine, his brother’s business partner in Charleston.** Its lugu- 
brious pessimism may be regarded as arising from the naive disillu- 
sionment of the born poet, not the born journalist or man of affairs. 
From another viewpoint, it is a poignant commentary on the national 
circumstances which conspired to blight the natural talents of our 
first genuine poet, thwart his makeshifts, and reduce him to beggary. 


Mount Pleasant, Monmouth— 
Aug. 12th, 1800 


Dear Sir 


I happened to be in New York when Your favour of July 7th, with 
the inclosure, came to hand. You may rest assured, that it is impossible 
I should ascribe your kindness to any ignoble Motive, as you intimate 
I might. A concurrence of unfavourable circumstances has for several 
years past laid me under a pressure of difficulties, chiefly arising from 
an ill grounded confidence I had in designing or malicious individuals, 
from whose professions and promises I have derived nothing but dis- 


™ May 30, 1798. 
“F. M. Anderson, “The Enforcement of the Alien and Sedition Laws,” Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association for 1912, p. 116. 
“V. H. Paltsits, 4 Bibliography of the Works of Philip Freneau (New York, 1903), 
p. 16; The Argus, September 11, 1798; December 6, 1798; December 7, 1798. 
“This and the following letter are in the Library of Congress. 
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appointment and vexation. The particular cause why I writ a rather 
pressing letter to my Brother*® for some further pecuniary assistance was 
owing to a suit commenced against me in New York in the Mayor’s court, 
totally unforeseen and unexpected, from having been a joint endorser of 
a Note in 1797 for my landlord in N.Y.—through them rascally manoeu- 
vred. I have got the suit out of court on paying 100 dollars the first 
of December next. 

I am apprehensive Your good Nature in obliging me may have pro- 
duced inconveniencies to Yourself, as there are few people to whom an 
hundred dollars is a burthen on hand. It would be ungenerous in me 
however not to consider myself Your debtor for the sum, and should but 
a little good fortune attend me in my future projects I hereby promise 
to repay You the sum; not that the weight of an obligation would hang 
heavy on my shoulders, but because I think it right and proper to make 
substantial retribution. Sorry indeed should I be that Your only pros- 
pect of repayment was in that charming Country You talk of in your 
Letter. If I were roguishly inclined I could then take an advantage of 
You by paying you with some old scraps out of St. Paul’s Epistles, which 
it is said are the only current Money in the celestial Banks—. 

You mention Banditti, &c. I do assure You I have had My share of 
them under various colours and descriptions. My attempt to establish a 
Newspaper in New York, was the wrongest step I could possibly have 
taken, as in a few months I almost literally found myself trampled upon 
by some Mean sneaking devils of that place in power, as well as by some 
others who should have been ashamed of their conduct.** In fact I 
have been systematically pursued almost to the Jail door, and I have 
reason to think certain political hypocrites and Liberty-Mongers wished 
me to have a seasoning in their lousy prison, as it was conjectured I was 
too haughty; and a summer or two passed there might render me fitter 
and more pliant for a cats-paw; when perhaps, if I had behaved well, 
two or three hundred dollars might have been raked together by sub- 
scription to keep me from perishing—It has however been my good for- 
tune hitherto, altho’ hard run, to disappoint these gentlemen, and con- 
vince them that David Frothingham and Philip Freneau are two very 
different persons.°7— 

“Peter Freneau (1757-1813), a younger brother, was a prominent publisher in 
Charleston. The particular letter to which Freneau alludes has not been recovered. 

* The expression as well as by some others who should have been ashamed of their 
conduct is an afterthought, being squeezed in above the line in the MS. 

™ When Greenleaf’s business passed into the hands of his widow, David Frothingham 


became active as “foreman in the office of the Argus” (The Argus, December 4, 1799). 
On November 6, 1799, Frothingham published an article which accused Hamilton of 
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I hope to arrive some time this fall once More upon the friendly 
and hospitable shores of South Carolina, and for a time at least to lose 
sight of a land inhabited by sharpers and ruffians—and Yet reflection tells 
me that Mankind are every where pretty much alike. All I complain 
of is that it has been my misfortune, in my little intercourse with the 
world, too generally to have fallen under the power of the base and 
rancorous, whom God confound, Amen— 

I am laying plans and schemes once More to get charge of a vessel 
in some southern trade where there may be a chance of making some- 
thing. Every day of my life convinces me that while I live I must be 
active. A sedentary dull life has a strange effect upon Me. I must be 
in Motion to be happy—People here think I am mad in again attempting 
the water. I have persuaded some that my real view is to establish a 
Printing office on the East Side of South America, on the coast of Pata- 
gonia, near Cape Blanco, for the benefit of the natives of that country.— 

On my arrival in N.Y. in April last, I put the 50 Eulogies into the 
hands of Mr. P. A. Mesier, Bookseller, for sale2* He tells me he has 
disposed of very few, altho’ I had them advertised in the Daily Adver- 
tiser several times. There is no taste in this place for any thing good or 
philosophical. The vilest trash has here a currency above all the elo- 
quence of Plato— 

When you have leisure I should be glad to have a line from You. 
Possibly, too, the time may come when Your business will admit You 
to take a lounge with Me in the shades of Mount Pleasant, which I assure 
attempting to destroy the Republican press by buying it up with funds of dubious origin. 
Under the Sedition Law, Frothingham was sentenced, December 4, 1799, to a fine of 
one hundred dollars, four months imprisonment, and probationary good behavior for two 
years (The Commercial Advertiser, December 8, 1799). I have found nothing in the 
New York press between Frothingham’s conviction and Freneau’s letter to indicate that 
Frothingham deserted the Republican cause. On the contrary, The American Citizen for 
June 18, 1800, reprints an article from The Philadelphia Aurora which praises Frothingham 
and other Republican martyrs. Such a defection would probably have been exploited 
by both Federalist and Republican papers for party purposes. At the time of Freneau’s 
letter, Frothingham was still on probation for good behavior. Perhaps Freneau con- 
sidered himself more astute than Frothingham in keeping clear of the police. The 
poet unquestionably sacrificed comfort and security in championing the Republican cause, 
but he was not romantic enough to break his lance against windmills. 

"The Daily Advertiser for April 10 and 11, 1800, announced that Peter Mesier was 
selling Seth Paine’s Eulogy on General George Washington. A reading of Paine’s oration 
suggests that Freneau’s comparison with Plato expresses gratitude for the loan of one hun- 
dred dollars, rather than an objective appraisal. The oration overflows with that un- 
measured worship which Freneau contemned in “Stanzas Occasioned by Certain Absurd, 
Extravagant, and even Blasphemous Panegyrics on the late General Washington” (Pattee, 
Hl, 235). 
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You may contend with those of South Carolina for beauty, if not ele- 


gance.— 
Your’s, with Sincerity, 
Ph. Freneau— 


On completing a voyage at New York in the next summer, 
Freneau again wrote to Paine. This letter illuminates the scanti- 
ness of our information and the singular course of the poet for his 
last thirty-two years. In his various newspaper ventures terminating 
with The Time-Piece, Freneau had tested humanity by a rigid 
idealism, and had found it unworthy of his efforts. He retired to 
private life on principle, and resolutely refused all offers of public 
office and position. Not even the triumph of his principles with 
Jefferson and the opportunity for direct political action as a legisla- 
tor could lure him away from the work of ship captain or farmer, 
which afforded a bare subsistence for the rest of his days. Freneau 
continued to write verses, largely undistinguished, out of an inner 
urge and on momentous occasions, as during the second war with 
England; but he soon wearied of the muse, and not a line has been 


recovered of his last seventeen years. 


New York June 26—1801° 


That author was certainly right, who observed that revolutions are 
more or less the state of this world. I find You have had one, on a small 
scale, by the death of Mr. McIver, which, as I am told, has brought You 
once more into the Newspaper line.*° I cannot hear, however, whether 
it be a mere transitory Matter with You, or permanent; be it as it may, 
I wish You success; and were not my views and situation necessarily 


restricted to this quarter, I should have liked well enough to be engaged 


"This letter has no salutation or signature, but the grouping with a signed letter 
by Freneau, the handwriting, and the intimate relevance to Freneau’s affairs leave the 
authorship beyond question. 

“ The firm of Markland and McIver sold the Charleston City Gazette and Daily Adver- 
tiser to Peter Freneau and Seth Paine at the end of 1794. On January 1, 1801, the paper 
appeared as again the property of McIver. When the latter died, May 7, 1801, his brother- 
in-law and junior partner, David Rogerson Williams, continued as sole editor and owner 
until the end of the year, at which time the firm of Freneau and Williams was organized. 
The rumor concerning Seth Paine was plausible, but apparently untrue. See William 
L. King, The Newspaper Press of Charleston, S. C. (Charleston, 1872), pp. 38, 55, 573 
and Harvey T. Cook, Life and Legacy of David Rogerson Williams (New York, 1916), 
Pp. 52-55. 
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with You; but I suspect I am doomed to end my life among the very 
enlightened, disinterested, and philosophical folks of Monmouth, some 
of whom have lately been in the whim of sending me to the legislature. 
This was rather better than being sent to Jail for editing Newspapers; 
both of which honours I have declined, and taken an oath never to meddle 
with the public or their business. They have blockheads enough for that 
purpose, to whom they will naturally give their Money, favours, and 
interest —-—I just now saw, in the Street, Mr. Thomas, the bookseller 
from Charleston, who has been carried into New London instead of old 
by an ignorant Captain; and has got a passage here in another vessel for 
the real port of his destination — — 

There is little New here, and the public Papers barren and insipid. 
Two vessels/National/arrived here on Tuesday from Cayenne, both 
French and armed, a brig and a corvette. I was pleased to see the tri- 
coloured flag displayed, when we fell in with them on our passage here, 
off Staten Island. They are grinned at by federalists, tories, and Mon- 
archy men; but these people are in a poor way, and all the pangs and 
vengeance of hell are in their hearts, and like the lava of Etna or 
Vesuvius only waiting the proper time to burn out and carry devasta- 
tion before them— 

John Adams is at Braintree, and is said to be drawing up a defence 
of his administration, in hopes of a re-election to the presidency after 
Jefferson’s demise[?]. He is also engaged on a work called the Theory 
of Government, in which he recommends the Jewish Model under Moses 
as the most perfect, and easily reduced to practice, next to the British**— 
This is all I know of politics; and probably all I shall learn here, as I 
return early tomorrow morning to the woods,** where I wish as much 
as I can to deceive the Summer heat, and see as few people as possible, 
except there should come any worth seeing. 

farewell, 
“ Adams dabbled with some such projects, but did not carry them beyond the planning 


stage. See C. F. Adams, Life of John Adams (Philadelphia, 1871), Il, 359. 
“Freneau’s homestead in Monmouth County, New Jersey. 


LANIER AND SCIENCE 


PHILIP GRAHAM 
The University of Texas 


IDNEY LANIER, though “born and bred in the bosom of the 
infallible Presbyterian Church” in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, championed science in America when it was not a popular 
cause. His attitude, so seldom met with among American poets 
of his time as to become noticeable, he himself best explains: 


I am more indebted to Dr. Woodrow than to any [other] living man 
for shaping my mental attitude towards nature and life. His spirit and 
method not only guided and enlarged my scientific knowledge but they 
had a formative influence on my thought and fancy in all my literary 


work. 


When Lanier as a sophomore entered Oglethorpe College in 
1857, he found James Woodrow in the chair of Science. Woodrow 
had studied one summer (1853) in the Lawrence Scientific School 
at Harvard, under Louis Agassiz, that sturdy opponent of evolution. 
The next two years he had spent at Heidelberg, where he had re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy magna cum laude. The 
skeptically-inclined German University, instead of smothering the 
inspiration caught from Agassiz, seems only to have fired further 
the boyish enthusiasm of the earlier days; consequently the young 
Oglethorpe professor was spiritually optimistic, as ready to inspire 
his students with a love for the poetry of nature as to lecture to them 
on geology or chemistry. He formed the habit of taking long strolls 
with his pupils through the country districts surrounding the col- 
lege, discussing everything from shale to theology. Woodrow later 
said of his walks with Lanier at this time: 


I often took him to ramble with me, observing and studying whatever 
we saw. .. . Every now and then I would invite him to go with me 
[to preaching appointments]. During such drives we were constantly 
engaged in conversation.* 


* Marion W. Woodrow, Dr. James Woodrow (Columbia, S. C., 1909), p. 12. 
* Woodrow’s letter, quoted ibid., p. 156. 
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To guess intelligently at what the future poet and the Presbyterian 
scientist talked of during those long and intimate buggy drives, 
one need trace only a little way the careers of the two men. First 
of all, they must have spoken often of Heidelberg and the univer- 
sity life there, for Lanier at once formed an almost passionate desire 
to study in Germany—a wish which the war and his subsequent mar- 
riage turned into a fond dream. His interest in things German 
came, certainly in large part, from the young scientist fresh from 
Heidelberg;* immediately after leaving Oglethorpe and Woodrow, 
throughout the Civil War Lanier was industriously studying the 
German language and reading Heine and Uhland.* His first book, 
Tiger-Lilies (1867), is the boyish record of one just initiated into 
the world of German thought. 

It is easy to imagine that during those long rambles over the 
Georgia fields the two friends talked much, too, of science and its 
relation to the rest of life. Woodrow spent his best years trying to 
convince embryonic Presbyterian preachers at the Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary that “science is neither Christian nor anti-Chris- 
tian ... any more than the multiplication table.”* While he was 
bending every effort to make peace between religion and science, 
Lanier was trying to reconcile art and science, especially poetry and 
science. Woodrow was insisting that theology is a human science;* 
Lanier, that poetry is subject to the laws of science. The Science of 
English Verse is the latter’s final and only meagerly successful at- 
tempt to bring together science and the technique of poetry. 

Woodrow’s influence is further discernible in Lanier’s optimism 
as to the effect of the “new science” on art. Science, with its love 
for sharply defined facts, would probably, the nineteenth century 
thought, half-smother or perhaps kill outright some of the arts, es- 
pecially poetry. Lanier tells us that in his day the belief was preva- 
lent in Germany that science would destroy poetry.’ Many Ameri- 


* Also from Carlyle, whose Sartor Resartus, Heroes and Hero-Worship, Past and Present, 
and the essays on Burns and Richter Lanier already knew (see W. M. Baskervill, Southern 
Writers, 1, 149). 

“See Lanier’s letter quoted in Edwin Mims, Sidney Lanier, p. 56. 

* Woodrow, op. cit., p. 432. Woodrow had left Oglethorpe in 1859 to fill the Perkins 
Chair at the Seminary, a professorship endowed “to evince the harmony of science with 
the records of our faith.” 

* Ibid., pp. 157, 497- 

"Lanier, The English Novel (New York, 1897), p. 38. 
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can poets of the time held similar views; among them Poe, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Hayne, and Aldrich,® the idea seeming to be 
“that the imagination always requires the hall of life to be darkened 
before it displays its magic.” Lanier, on the other hand, believed 
that science and poetry are mutual helps; that science, through the 
senses, is to discover and tabulate facts, while art, through law and 
form, is to create from these facts its masterpieces. The scientists, 
instead of being the enemies of poetry, are its ministers, and “Puck 
has only changed his name to electricity.” Furthermore, since 
science brings about a closer relation of man to nature, it has made 
possible, Lanier believed, a truer nature poetry; since it prunes ex- 
travagant beliefs, it has tended also to reduce the sentimental ele- 
ment in poetry; since it insists on facts, it has raised man’s esteem of 
pure truth.*° 

In the first and last respects—nature and truth—Lanier’s poetry 
itself bears witness to the effects of science; as to pruning, one feels 
that it was Lanier’s extravagant imagination rather than his beliefs 
that needed cutting back. His hospitality to modern science is 
everywhere reflected in his imagery. He often substitutes scientific 
facts, occasionally in even his most imaginative lines, for the tradi- 
tional phrases: the sun is the “chemist of storms,” a “Parter of pas- 
sionate atoms,” a guest “At the marriage of elements”; instead of 
the sun rising, the “sea-rim sinks.”** He sends forth a poem, 
“chargeable with the death of [brain-]tissue” consumed in its crea- 
tion.’* In “The Mocking-Bird” he asks: 


How may the death of that dull insect be 
The life of yon trim Shakspere on the tree? 


And in “How Love Looked for Hell” Mind and Sense become 
psychological knights rather than mere abstractions. Yet he never 


* Poe, “To Science”, “Al Aaraaf”, section II, lines 163-164; Lowell, “The Cathedral”, 
“Agassiz”; Longfellow, “The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz”; Whittier, “The Prayer of 
Agassiz”; Hayne, “The Ancient Myth”; Aldrich, “Realism”. 

* Lanier, “The Legend of St. Leonor,” Music and Poetry, pp. 91 ff.; Shakspere and his 
Forerunners, 1, 72; Poem Outlines, p. 93. 

* Lanier, Tiger-Lilies, p. 110; The English Novel (1897), pp. 30 ff.; Boy’s Percy (New 
York, 1882), p. xxi. 

"= “Sunrise,” Poems, pp. 1-9. 
™ Poem Outlines, p. 18. 
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allows scientific facts to interfere with poetic fancy: he says boldly 
that moonlight is better “to see a soul by than sunlight,”** and 
protests bitterly against Zola’s “scientific experiments in human pas- 
sion.”** 

Though Lanier’s practice and theory of art’® are evidently the 
conceptions of one who had listened to the nineteenth century dis- 
cuss evolution, yet he refused to accept the doctrine of biological 
evolution. The theory, he said, seems “noble and beautiful and 
true” for whatever can be proved to have been evolved; but he in- 
sisted that he had not been able to find proof of an actual case of 
species differentiation that would stand the first shot of a boy 
lawyer.*® Here again is a trace of James Woodrow’s influence on 
Lanier, for when the two were last associated—at Oglethorpe in 
1859—Woodrow was still strongly opposing evolution.’* Since 
Lanier constantly confuses physical evolution with various ideas of 
moral and social progress,’* it is probable that his objections to bio- 
logical evolution sprang from the altogether non-scientific associa- 
tions which he had formed around the idea of Darwinism; Lanier’s 
age interpreted the doctrine to mean materialism, and that, in turn, 
atheism. Lanier’s Calvinistic ideals and Presbyterian training, re- 
inforced probably by his precarious physical condition, rendered 
these notions so repulsive to him that he became frightened when 
confronted by the biological phase of the very theory which in art 
he had championed. 

Science did even more for Lanier than influence his thought- 
patterns, his conceptions of art, and his imagery; rubbing hard 
against his social and religious traditions, it created the friction which 
brought the spark of life to his poetry. He could reconcile, at least 

* Tiger-Lilies, p. 97. 

“The English Novel (1897), p. 28. 

*For detailed explanations of Lanier’s philosophy of art, see his Retrospects and 
Prospects (the evolving of the spiritual nature, pp. 9-27) and The os Novel (the 
evolving of the individual, pp. 5-9, 150 ff.). 

* Letter quoted in Mims, op. cit., p. 317. 

eg | quarter of a century later, three years after Lanier’s death, Woodrow became con- 


vinced that “the theory is probably true” (Woodrow, op. cit., p. 661); thereupon after a 


®An example: “How could you, according to this theory [evolution], evolve the 
moral stoutness of Adam Bede from his drunken father and querulous mother?” (The 
English Novel, p. 299). 
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to his own satisfaction, science and art; but he could not reconcile 
the social and industrial changes of his day, in large part the product 
of science, with his ideals. Without science he would have been 
merely the priggish, optimistic rhymester. With it, though still an 
optimist and at times even a prig, he became a poet voicing the pain 
incident to the conflict between the old and the new orders. A man 
like Whitman gloried in the struggle; Lanier was shocked by it, 
and from his hurt came his best poems. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


IRVING'S EXPURGATION OF THE 1809 HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK 


CLARENCE M. WEBSTER 
The University of Tennessee 


N THE Introduction to their re-issue of the text of the 1809 edi- 
tion of Diedrich Knickerbocker’s A History of New York, the 
editors say: 
Most amusing as evidence of Irving’s inclination to regard more seriously 
his book’s (and perhaps his own) reputation for good taste is apparent 
in the notable omission of many passages which have a certain Eliza- 
bethan heartiness.* 


With the exception of a Dutch proverb (p. 127)—translated, how- 
ever, into English—these passages were all in English and but 
mildly objectionable to any except the most refined. However, 
Irving did not expunge one passage. When William the Testy 


heard of the affair at Fort Goed Hoop he became very enraged, and, 


Having blazed off the first broadside [of Dutch oaths], he kept up a 
constant firing for three whole days—anathematizing the Yankees, man, 
woman, and child, body and soul, for a set of dieven, schobbejaken, 
deugenieten, twist-zoekeren, loozen-schalken blaes-kaeken, kakken- 
bedden, and a thousand other names of which, unfortunately for 
posterity, history does not make particular mention.? 


In The Author's Revised Edition (1848) this passage stands as: 


At length his words found vent, and for three days he kept up a constant 
discharge, anathematizing the Yankees, man, woman, and child, for a 
set of dieven, schobbejacken, deugenieten, twistzoekeren, blaes-kaken, 
loosen-schalken, kakken-bedden, and a thousand other names, of which, 
unfortunately for posterity, history does not make mention.* 

*Stanley Williams and Tremaine McDowell, Diedrich Knickerbocker’s a History of 
New York, American Authors Series (New York, 1927), “Introduction”, p, lvii, note 2, 
sends the reader to certain pages where he may examine the omissions made from the 
1848 edition. 


* Ibid., pp. 193-194. 
* A History of New York, The Author’s Revised Edition. Student's Edition, G. P. 


Putnam's Sons, p. 245. 
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Irving omitted the phrase “body and soul,” but kept the Dutch 
epithets. “Dieven” may be translated as “thieves”; “schobbejaken” 
as possibly “scaly-coated” ;* “deugenieten” as “rascals” or “good-for- 
nothings”; “twist-zoekeren” as “quarrelers”;° “loozen-schalken” as 
“sly rascal”; and “blaes-kaeken” as the German “windbeutels,” or, 
in English, “wind bags.”* With “kakken-bedden” we come to the 
real problem of Irving’s idea of “expurgation,” for the word cannot 
be used in even the most emancipated circles; although most of us 
have seen it scrawled on schoolhouse fences. 

Certain changes were made by Irving, or the printer, in the Dutch 
of the first edition. “Schobbejaken” became “schobbe-jacken”— 
perhaps an attempt to reproduce the correct “jakken.”" “Loozen- 
schalken” was changed to “loosen-schalken.” ‘The correct use would 
be “loos” as the singular and “looze” as the plural; therefore, mis- 
takes were made in both editions. Although the 1809 edition seems 
a little more correct in the spelling of this word, it used this modi- 
fied noun as an adjective modifying “blaes-kaeken,” an incorrect 
usage. The 1848 edition corrected this error and retained the word 
asanoun. “Blaes-kaeken” became “bdlaes- kaken.” Were we have 
the correct use of “kaken,” but “blaes” is now “blaas.” “Kakken- 
bedden” remained the same in the 1848 edition.* Although there 
is a chance that the revisions of Dutch spelling may have been made 
unintentionally by a printer, there is a possibility that Irving him- 
self was responsible. In view of some mistakes in the 1809 edition, 
it might be questioned whether Irving was fully aware of what he 
used as Dutch epithets. But I think that his use of some Dutch 
volumes of history proves his acquaintance with the language. And 
we can further assume, I believe, that he was surprisingly well versed 
in the more vigorous aspects of Dutch invective. 

It is very unlikely that Irving did not fully realize the full sig- 
nificance of the words he retained. “The Author’s Apology” of 

“This is probably a very inadequate rendition. 
*The present Dutch form is “twistzoekers.” 
*It is my opinion that here we have a word which may have conveyed the idea of 


flatulence. If this be the case, we have an echo of the Aeolists of A Tale of a Tub. 
* Usually the Dutch use an adjective, “Jeelijke”, before this word and increase its 


it is possible that Irving had heard the Dutch use “kak in bed.” If they used the 
phrase only orally, he may have mistaken the “in” for “en” and attached it to “kak.” The 
extra “k” would be necessary before the vowel of the next word. 
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1848 makes no mention of his having used vulgar expressions in the 
1809 edition, although we do know that he omitted some of the 
English phrases and words. He deliberately retained the Dutch 
phrases, even though his “Apology” states that “at the first appear- 
ance of my work, its aim and drift were misapprehended by some 
of the descendants of the Dutch worthies.”® In view of this state- 
ment, it is obvious that Irving could not have relied upon the fact 
that those readers who understood Dutch, or would be struck by 
Dutch phrases, would be lenient in their judgment of his work. It 
may be that he understood the realistic tendency of some aspects of 
the Dutch mind well enough to realize that naturalness of vocabu- 
lary might be accepted even while misrepresentations of the people 
and customs of early New York would be resented. 

Another problem arises when we remember that William the 
Testy, the vigorous caller-of-names, is Thomas Jefferson in disguise. 
As the editors, Williams and McDowell, point out,”° Jefferson was 
repeatedly slandered by American writers. Perhaps Irving was de- 
liberate in his first use of William’s vulgarity, for he could thus show 
Jefferson’s lack of decency in language. But we still have the prob- 
lem of why Irving retained the Dutch epithets in the “Revised Edi- 
tion.” The most reasonable explanation seems to be that Irving, 
reading over the first edition, realized that in 1848 few people would 
know what the words meant, and those few would probably merely 
laugh and keep his secret. If this was the way Irving reasoned, he 
was surprisingly correct, for, as far I know, this 1932 note is the first 
one to call attention to the fact that his sense of humor got the best 
of him, and he decided to retain at least one vestige of the old 
exuberance of the History and take a chance that lack of knowledge 
of Dutch would keep most people from realizing that he had not 
thoroughly expurgated his first version. Truly, one feels like 
apologizing to the shade of Irving for having revealed his little 
joke on genteel people of the middle nineteenth century. 

°A History of New York, Student's Edition, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “The Authors 


Apology”, p. 4. 
Op. cit., p. Ixxii. 
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NEW VERSES BY WASHINGTON IRVING 


JOHN HOWARD BIRSS 
Columbia University 


S ADDENDA to the poems of Washington Irving, which 
have been brought together from various sources by William 
R. Langfeld and published collectively for the first time in Novem- 
ber, 1930, in The Bulletin of the New York Public Library, the fol- 
lowing verses may be of interest. In the room of the house at 
Stratford-on-Avon in which Shakespeare was born there hangs a 
framed manuscript containing a quatrain (preceded by the draft 
of a first attempt) in Irving’s hand. The first draft reads: 
Great Shakspeare’s b 
[Then an entire line is omitted] 
The house of Shakspeare’s birth we here may see, 
That of his death we find without a trace 
Vain the inquiry, for Immortal he 


Beneath Irving revised: 
Of Mighty Shakspeare’s birth the room we see, 
That where he died in vain to find we try, 
Useless the search:—for all Immortal He 
And those who are Immortal never die. 


Below is signed, “W. I. Second visit. October 1821.” and to the 
right of the revised lines, “Washington Irving.” Mr. Frederick C. 
Wellstood, Secretary of the Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace has kindly informed me that the manuscript was pre- 
sented to the Birthplace Trustees in 1870, as the original autograph 
of Washington Irving, by Mr. Sam Timmins, F. S. A., the Warwick- 
shire historian. 


: TINTINNABULATION: AND A SOURCE OF POE’S “THE BELLS” 


FRED A. DUDLEY 
lowa State College 


OMMENT upon Poe’s coinage of the word tintinnabulation 
has usually referred to a clipping from Poulson’s Daily Adver- 
tiser, said to have been found among Poe’s papers, which mentioned 
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tintinnabula as Latin for “bells.” But did Poe exactly, as has been 
inferred, “out of such dross as this . . . seize the nugget of the 
word which most people suppose him to have coined”?? As Dr. 
Killis Campbell observes,* Poe’s use of the word is the earliest re- 
corded in The New English Dictionary;* but that authority makes 
clear what seems to have been overlooked: that tintinnabulum had 
been in occasional pedantic use as an English word since 1398; that 
derivatives were appearing as early as 1623; that during Poe’s life- 
time occurred the earliest known uses of at least five such deriva- 
tives;® and that first or later uses are found not less than seven times 
in important English periodicals, any of which Poe may have seen.° 

The earliest of these is a passage in DeQuincey’s Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater, as first printed in The London Magazine: 
The persecutions of the chapel-bell . . . interrupts [sic] my slumbers no 
longer: the porter who rang it . . . is dead, .. . and I, and many others, 


who suffered much from his tintinnabulous propensities, have now agreed 
to overlook his errors, and have forgiven him." 


Although Poe wrongly says that the Confessions appeared in Black- 


wood’s, he twice declares that Coleridge is not the author,* and 
mentions the work at least once more,°* in such terms that his knowl- 
edge of DeQuincey’s masterpiece can hardly be questioned. 


*J. H. Whitty, ed., Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1911), pp. 230-233. 
Killis Campbell, Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1917), pp. 281-282. Mary E. Phillips, 
Edgar Allan Poe, the Man (Philadelphia, 1926), pp. 1275-1276. 

* Hervey Allen, Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1927), 


in the latter year. 

* Tintinnabulant, 1812; tintinnabulism, 1826; tintinnabulatory, 1827; tintinnabulist, 
1830; tintinnabule, 1834. 

*C. B. Cooper, in Modern Language Notes, XLI, 318 (May, 1926) has called attention 
to the occurrence of tintinnabulum in Latin lines, and of derivatives in English lines, of 
John Hookham Frere’s Monks and Giants. ‘The English forms are tintinnabular and 
tintinnabularian, the latter not defined in the N. E. D. 

* The London Magazine, IV, 362 (October, 1821). 

*April 30, 1835, in a letter to White (see footnote 12); and December, 1838, in 
“How to Write a Blackwood Article” (James A. Harrison, The Complete Works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, New York, 1902, II, 273). See also Kenneth Leroy Daughrity, “Notes: Poe 
and Blackwood’s,” in American Literature, Il, 290-291 (November, 1930). 

*In 1845. See John H. Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe: His Life, Letters, and Opinions 
(London, 1880), I, 116. 


749. 
Loc. cit. 
*Erroneously dated 1831. The poem was written in 1848-1849, and first published 
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Three similar coinages appeared in Fraser’s Magazine between 
1830 and 1835, two of them for the first time. An article entitled 
“A Dozen Nuisances of London—By a Pedestrian” begins with a 
section headed, “I. Bells of All Kinds and Descriptions.” With his 
memories of London and his supposed aversion to the sound of 
bells,*° Poe may have followed the thoroughly “pedestrian” author 
to the point where he speaks of bell-ringing postmen as “an army 
of red-coated tintinnabulists.”** Again, such a title as “The First 
Man I Was Near Seeing Hanged” must have attracted Poe’s eye 
if he saw the issue containing it.’* A story so entitled in Fraser's 
begins with a host’s urging his guests to drink and asking his son 
to ring for hot water; presently “the tintinnabule of Peter .. . 
brought to my hand the promised jug... .”"* A review of Hugo’s 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, in the same journal, speaks of 
Quasimodo’s “tintinnabular enthusiasm,” and refers incidentally “to 
the treatise of Magius, De Tintinnabulis.”** 

In The New Monthly, also, there occurred at least three deriva- 
tives. A travelogue of 1826 mentioned “an Armenian mass, with all 
its ‘tintinabulism’ [sic] and nasal singing.”** Some years later, a 
story included this passage: 

As we entered at the far end of the park, . . . that truly tintinnabulary 
peculiarity of the British nation, the “half-hour bell,” struck upon our 


ear.1® 


But among the “tintinnabular” words cited by The New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, one occurs in a context so suggestive of “The Bells,” 
especially in certain details, that the passage seems worth listing 
with Dickens’s The Chimes, and Chateaubriand’s Génie du Chris- 


See Allen, op. cit., p. 747. 

™ Fraser's Magazine, Il, 450 (November, 1830). 

™ For Poe's interest in this kind of story, and for a mention of the Opium-Eater, see 
the unpublished letter of April 30, 1835 (Henry E. Huntington Library, HM 21,868; 
number furnished by H. C. Schulz, Assistant Curator of Manuscripts), partly quoted by 
F. L. Pattee, The Development of the American Short Story (New York, 1923), p. 149, 
and fully discussed by Napier Wilt in Modern Philology, XXV, 101-103 (August, 1927). 
See also Poe's satires on Blackwood’s (Works, Il, 269-282 and 283-295). 

* Fraser's Magazine, IX, 711 (June, 1834). 

Ibid., XII, 97 (July, 1835). 

* “Walks in Rome and its Environs,” The New Monthly Magazine, XVI, 474 (1826). 

* “Personal Narrative of Tristram Dumps, Esq.,” ibid., LVI, 131 (1839). 
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tianisme, and the miscellaneous poems on the subject,’ as one more 
hint to Poe of a varying treatment of the sound of bells. Entitled 
“A Letter to the Bells of a Parish Church in Italy” and signed 
“Misocrotalus,”** it is an attempt at witty petulance, too feeble to 
quote at much length. The word of immediate interest occurs in a 
protest to the bells against their pitiless reiteration of sad news: 


Learn, then, sacred, but at the same time thoughtless tintinnabularies, 
that there are dying, as well as dead, people in the world, and sick people 
who will die if they are not encouraged. 


There are heavy pleasantries about other uses of bells, including 
the wedding chime; and reference is made to that nervous annoy- 
ance at bell-ringing which Poe seems to have shared. Two pas- 
sages employ the refrain. In the first, the incessant funeral bell is 
compared to 


. . . a newspaper which contained nothing from beginning to end but a 
series of paragraphs, informing us that a certain gentleman was no more. 
Died yesterday, Father Paul— 
Died yesterday, Father Paul— 
Died yesterday, Father Paul— 


The second is more imitative, with a suggestion, in the “people- 
steeple” rhyme, of lines 79-80 of Poe’s poem: 

In my country it is bad enough. A bell shall go for hours telling us 
that Mr. Ching is dead. 

“Ring, ring, ring—Ching, Ching, Ching—Oh Ching!—Ah Ching!— 
Ching, I say—Ching is gone—Gone, gone, gone—Good people, listen 
to the steeple—Ching, Ching, Ching!” 


Whether or not Poe took any hints from this ponderous trifle, 
it seems evident that the coinage of tintinnabulation was somewhat 
less astonishing than has been supposed. If it is hardly cautious to 
argue that Poe saw all of the passages just mentioned, it is equally 

® See Killis Campbell, loc. cit. 

“The New Monthly Magazine, XIV, 494-496 (1825). Poe certainly read an 1828 
issue (see Works, XVI, 132-135), and may have searched the files for it again early in 
1848. If so, a chance rediscovery of the “Letter to the Bells” may have started the train 
of thought that led at last to the writing of the famous poem. 
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unwise to assume that he read none of them. The popularity of 
British journals in this country during Poe’s lifetime is well known, 
as is the fact that Poe studied closely the leading periodicals, English 
and American. He may have seen examples overlooked by The 
New English Dictionary. In America, Willis Gaylord Clark used 
the adjective “tintinnabulary” in one of the “Ollapodiana” papers, 
contributed in 1835 to his twin brother’s Knickerbocker Magazine. 
The context, suggesting the DeQuincey passage already cited, is as 
follows: 

We reached home somewhere in the vicinity of daybreak, a weary 
set of wretches, and crawled to our beds, to enjoy the rich luxury of 
sleep, until the tintinnabulary announcement of nine, from the chapel 
bell.?® 


Poe knew of the Gaylord Clarks, and noticed them in the 
“Literati,” none too favorably. His scorn of The Knickerbocker is 
well known.”® He is quoted, however, as having reviewed Willis 
G. Clark’s religious poetry quite generously;?* and he may have 
known the “Ollapodiana” either in the magazine or when reprinted 
in 1844. More significant than the possibility of Poe’s having read 
this particular passage is the fact that such words as tintinnabulary 
were known both in America and in England some years before the 
writing of “The Bells.” Instead of divining in one obscure news- 
paper item the germ of his perfect word for the tinkling of sleigh- 

bells, Poe probably encountered at intervals various derivatives of a 

sounding and not uncommon Latin word which he may well have 

known as a schoolboy. 


THE SOURCE OF MRS. SIGOURNEY'S “INDIAN GIRL’S BURIAL” 
PHILIP D. JORDAN 
Long Island University 


RS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY is not usually believed to have 

been influenced by the dramatic and colorful activities of the 

“Far West,” that section of the frontier lying along the east and west 

* This item is supplied by Dr. Thomas O. Mabbott, in a letter of July 12, 1931. See 

Literary Remains of Willis Gaylord Clark, edited by Lewis Gaylord Clark (New York, 
4th ed., 1859), p. 75. 
* Works; see index. 

™ “Willis Gaylord Clark,” Dictionary of American Biography. 
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banks of the Mississippi River during the middle period of the 
history of the United States.’ Yet there is now evidence to show 
that the Hartford authoress had a friendship of long standing with 
Thomas Gregg, founder of eight magazines and newspapers in 
Illinois and Iowa from the year 1836, when he established The 
Carthagenian, the first newspaper in Hancock County, Illinois, to 
1876, when he ceased publication of The Dollar Monthly at Ply- 
mouth, in the same county.? Her friendship for Gregg led her to 
contribute during the year 1834 to his Western Gem and Cabinet of 
Literature, Science, and News, published as a semi-monthly and as 
a weekly at St. Clairsville, Ohio. Unfortunately, no copies of this 
paper have apparently survived, but mention is made of it and Mrs. 
Sigourney in Venable’s Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio 
Valley. Furthermore Mrs. Sigourney was a subscriber to, and 
reader of, the first newspaper Gregg published in the Territory of 
Wisconsin, now Iowa.* 

This paper was The Western Adventurer, and Herald of the 
Upper Mississippi,’ and its first issue was struck off at Montrose (pre- 
viously known as Fort Des Moines), June 28, 1837. Gregg’s paper 


* There is no mention of the incident related here in either G. S. Haight’s The Sweet 
Singer of Hartford (New Haven, 1930) or Ralph L. Rusk’s The Literature of the Middle 
Western Frontier. See Coggeshall’s Poets and Poetry of the West, p. 238, for Mrs. 
Sigourney’s contributions to Gregg’s Ohio publications. I am much indebted to Professor 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott; to Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, director of the American Anti- 
quarian Society; to Mr. Louis Fox, of the New York Public Library, for generous co-oper- 
ation; and to Mr. Edgar Harlan and Mr. D. C. Mott, both of the Historical, Memorial, 
and Art Department of Iowa, for searching their files of The Western Adventurer, and 
Herald of the Upper Mississippi. 

* Sec F. W. Scott, Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois, 1814-1879, Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. VI, Biographical Series, Vol. I (Springfield, 1910), 
PP- 45, 195, 286, 348. 

“See “Annals of Iowa”, Third Series, April, 1924, pp. 263-271 for a biography of 
Gregg; also Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. XVIII, July, 1925, pp. 
433-435- 

* The Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa possesses a collection of thir- 
teen numbers of The Western Adventurer, and Herald of the Upper Mississippi, 1837. 
June 28; July 5, 22, 29; August 12, 19, 26; September 2, 9, 30; October 7, 14, 21. 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has October 19, 1837, a single number (See 
Supplementary Catalogue of Newspaper Files in the Wisconsin Historical Library. Bulletin 
of Information No. 93, 1918, p. 72). The rare book department of the New York Public 
Library has another copy of September 30, 1837. 

*In The Carthagenian, under date of May 27, 1837, Gregg wrote: “According to 
notice, this is the last sheet we shall issue from this place. The office will be immediately 
removed to Fort Des Moines, Wisconsin Territory (at the head of the Des Moines Rapids 
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was printed and published in a room which had formed a part of 
the old military fort, abandoned earlier in the year. The Des Moines 
Land Company then took over the site and proceeded to the laying 
out of a new town to be called Montrose, “one of the most delightful 
situations on the Upper Mississippi.”* 

At least one of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems was occasioned by her 
reading of The Western Adventurer, and Herald of the Upper 
Mississippi. This poem is the “Indian Girl’s Burial,” found in all 
editions of the Select Poems.° Gregg printed the poem originally 
in his paper for October 14, 1837, together with a brief note from 
the poetess to him in which she said, “. .. permit me to express the 
deep interest I feel in the growing literature and great prosperity of 
that beautiful region which we in the old states have been accus- 
tomed to call the ‘Far West’.”® 

Fortunately, not only has the first version of the poem been found 
in an issue of the paper named, but in an earlier surviving issue is 
the obituary of the Indian girl that occasioned it.*° Both the obitu- 
ary and the first version of the poem are reprinted below from the 
files of The Western Adventurer without intentional emendation, 
since the verses were considerably revised, corrected, and altered be- 
tween their composition at Hartford, September 12, 1837, and their 
inclusion in the Select Poems, in 1838. Curiously enough Mrs. 
Sigourney referred to the paper not by its title, but a subtitle, in her 
own note on her poem, calling it The Herald of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. 
of the Mississippi), where a paper will be commenced by the same editor and publisher, 
with the title of the Western Adventurer, and Herald of the Upper Mississippi”. In a 
series of letters contributed to and published in the columns of The New York Express 
under the caption “Letters from the Occident”, Gregg wrote, under date of May 27, 
1837: “A printing office has just been put in operation at Montrose from which is issued 
a weekly newspaper called the Western Adventurer”. 

"The Western Adventurer, and Herald of the Upper Mississippi, October 14, 1837. 

* The Select Poems (Philadelphia: Frederick W. Greenough) appeared in 1838 and was 
the first collection of Mrs. Sigourney’s works to contain the “Indian Girl’s Burial”, al- 
though this volume was the third of her collected poems. The first edition was the Poems, 
published in Boston, 1827. The second edition of the Poems was published in Philadelphia, 


1834. 

* Quoted in Annals of lowa, loc cit. 

The Western Adventurer, and Herald of the Upper Mississippi, August 12, 1837. It 
is interesting that Gregg in this obituary quoted from Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel and 
Wolfe’s “Burial of Sir John Moore.” 
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OBITUARY 


DIED, on the roth instant, of a lingering consumption, at the wigwam 
of her mother, Me-ko, a Sac squaw, in the vicinity of this. place—Ka-la- 
we-quois, the daughter of an early French trader, at the age of 18 years. 

It is seldom that the press has recorded the death and sufferings of 
any of the sons and daughters of the wilderness. Born in the seclusion 
of the primeval forest, and educated only in the rude arts that pertain 
to their savage mode of life, they live to the world unknown, and die 
by the world ‘unwept, unhonored and unsung.’ But though the cold 
world may know it not, there are hearts among these simple savage 
foresters, that melt with emotions of maternal tenderness, and throb with 
the keen pangs of separation. Those who heard the dismal wail of that 
swarthy matron, as they deposited the remains of her child beneath the 
sod of the prairie— 


‘By the struggling moon-beams misty light,’ 
could not but have felt that there was then unlocked, in that aged 


woman’s bosom, a deep fountain of grief. Only a few of her tribe, and a 
few of the pale faces, were in attendance—and no one wept over the 


grave of the maiden, during the performance of the burial solemnities, 
but that mother, whose patient watchfulness had attended her through 
her long career of suffering, and whose kindness, when her ‘hour was 
come,’ had robbed death of one half its sting. 


‘Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone. . . 


But nothing she'll reck, if they let her sleep on in the grave where a 
MOTHER has laid her.’ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Some weeks since we noticed the death and burial of Ka-la-we-quois, a 
young Indian Girl, who died in the vicinity of this place, on the 1oth of 
August last. The notice met the eye of the esteemed authoress, whose 
name is given below, who has kindly sent us the following poem, in 
relation to it, which we take great pleasure in laying before the public— 
EDITOR ADVENTURER. 
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For the Western Adventurer. 
THE INDIAN GIRL’S BURIAL. 


By Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. 


A wail upon the prairies,— 
A cry of woman’s woes,— 

That mingleth with the autumn blast, 
All fitfully and low. 

It is a mother’s wailing!— 
Hath Earth another tone, 

Like that with which a mother mourns 
Her lost her only one?— 


Pale faces gather round her,— 

They mark the storm swell high, 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 

But their cold, blue eyes were dry. 
Pale faces gazed upon her, 

As the wild winds caught her moan,— 
But she was an Indian mother,— 

So, she wept those tears alone. 


Long, o’er that wasting idol, 
She watch’d and toil’d and pray’d; 
Tho’ every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage Death had made: 
Till the fleshless sinews started, 
And Hope no opiate gave, 
And hoarse and hollow grew her voice, 
An echo from the grave. 


She was a gentle creature, 
Of raven eye and tress; 
And dovelike were the tones that breath’d 
Her bosom’s tenderness;— 
Save when some quick emotion 
The warm blood strongly sent 
To revel in her olive cheek, 
So richly eloquent. 
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I said Consumption smote her, 
And the healer’s art was vain; 
But she was an Indian maiden, 
And none deplor’d her pain;— 
None save that widow’d mother, 
Who now by her open tomb, 
Is writhing like the smitten wretch, 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 


Alas! that lowly cabin, 
That couch beside the wall, 

That seat beneath the mantling vine, 
They're lone and empty all. 

What hand shall pluck the tall, green corn 
That ripeneth on the plain, 

Since she for whom the board was spread, 
Must ne’er return again? 


Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden!— 
Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale-brow’d ones with scorn 


Thy burial-rite survey’d;— 
There’s many a king, whose funeral 
A black-rob’d realm shall see, 

For whom no tear of grief is shed, 
Like that which falls for thee— 


Yea, rest thee, forest-maiden!— 
Beneath thy nature tree, 

The proud may boast their little day, 
Then sink to dust like thee;— 

But there’s many a one whose funeral 
With nodding plumes may be, 

Whom Nature nor affection mourn, 
As now they mourn for thee. 


Hartford, September 12, 1837. 
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MRS. HANNAH WEBSTER FOSTER AND THE EARLY 
AMERICAN NOVEL 
ROBERT L. SHURTER 
Case School of Applied Science 


N THE life and literary work of Mrs. Hannah Webster Foster, 
the student of American literature can find much that is charac- 
teristic of the earliest group of women novelists who flourished im- 
mediately after the Revolution. Her novel, The Coquette, “the most 
readable of all the tales of these early women novelists,” and her 
didactic series of letters grouped under the title of The Boarding 
School both reflect in miniature all of the major literary and educa- 
tional trends of her time. 

The few facts that we know about her life have been often 
misstated. She was born at Salisbury, Massachusetts, on September 
10, 1758,” the oldest daughter of Grant Webster, a well-known 
merchant of Salisbury and a descendant of one of the oldest families 
in New England.* That she was “highly educated for the times”* 
is attested by the numerous literary and historical allusions in her 
two books; that she was exceedingly familiar with the educational 
system of her day is revealed especially in The Boarding School, 
which is essentially a commentary on female education in late 
eighteenth-century America. 

The newspaper account of her marriage to John Foster on April 
7, 1785, describes Mrs. Foster as “a young lady of superior sence 
[sic] and merit.”’ Her husband, the Rev. John Foster, was pastor 
of the First Church in Brighton, Massachusetts, where Mrs. Foster 
spent the remaining years of her life. Foster, a descendant of an 
old and well-known family,® was “a well-read scholar of most kindly 
disposition”’ whom Oliver Wendell Holmes remembered as “the 
mild-eyed John Foster of Brighton with the lambent aurora of a 

* Lillie Deming Loshe, The Early American Novel (New York, 1907), p. 14. 

* Vital Statistics of Salisbury, Massachusetts (Boston, 1850), p. 250. 

* For facts about the Webster family, see M. R. and W. H. Webster, The History and 
Genealogy of the Governor John Webster Family of Connecticut '(Rochester, 1915). 

*J. E. Locke, Preface to the 1855 edition of The Coquette (Boston), p. 4. 
* The Massachusetts Centinel, April 9, 1785. 


*F. C. Pierce, The Foster Genealogy (Chicago, 1889). 
*Samuel A. Drake, The History of Middesex County (Boston, 1880), p. 284. 
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smile about his pleasant mouth, which not even the Sabbath could 
subdue to the true Levitical aspect.”* 

Mrs. Foster’s first book, The Coquette, was published in 1797. 
It was based on the life of Elizabeth Whitman of Hartford, who 
attained great notoriety in the late eighteenth century.® Like Susanna 
Rowson’s Charlotte Temple and The Power of Sympathy, formerly 
attributed to Sara Wentworth Morton, The Coquette reveals the 
great influence of Samuel Richardson on the early American novel. 
Its tale of seduction and of the resulting woe was intended to appeal 
to the ‘sensibility’ of the ‘Fair Reader’ of the late eighteenth century. 
Because the book was based upon actual facts and because it pointed 
out a moral lesson, The Coquette was considered “safe reading” in 
an age when most novels were anathema. It was “known in almost 
every household of the Connecticut valley”*® and remained popular 
over a surprisingly long period of time. Nineteen editions of the 
book were published—the first edition appeared in 1797 and was 
published by E. Larkin of Boston; the last edition was published in 
1874 by T. B. Peterson Brothers of Philadelphia. All of them de- 
scribe the author simply as “A Lady of Massachusetts” and give 
no further hint as to her identity; all of them emphasize on their 
title-pages that the book is “Founded on Fact.” A spurious “thirtieth 
edition” appeared in 1833, published by C. Gaylord of Boston; 
actually this was the thirteenth edition of the work. 

In June, 1798, Hannah Webster Foster published her second 
book, The Boarding School. This did not enjoy the great popularity 
that The Coquette had had, and it is naturally of less interest from a 
literary standpoint. Written in the form of a series of letters just 
as The Coquette had been, it gives Mrs. Foster the opportunity of 
commenting on literature, art, education, and similar subjects. 

Mrs. Foster’s other claim to remembrance lies in her connection 
with Phineas Adams, “whose fondness for letters attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Foster. Under her kind patronage he was enabled to 
leave his uncongenial employment and prepare himself for college, 


* Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Poet at the Breakfast Table (Cambridge, 1897), p. 14. 
*For information about Miss Whitman, see C. K. Bolton, The Elizabeth Whitman 
Mystery (Peabody, Mass., 1912); C. H. Dall, The Romance of the Association (Cambridge, 
1875); and J. E. Locke, Preface to The Coquette (Boston, 1855). 
* Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 1921), p. 7. 
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which he entered at the age of twenty.”** Adams graduated from 
Harvard in 1801; and in 1803, under the pseudonym Sylvanius 
Per-se, he founded The Monthly Anthology or Magazine of Polite 
Literature. Out of this magazine grew the Anthology Society which 
founded the Boston Athenzum.’* The founding of The North 
American Review was, to some extent, the result of the literary 
activity of the same society. With all of these events Mrs. Foster 
may be said to have had some connection through her interest in 
Phineas Adams. Charles Knowles Bolton, Librarian and Secretary 
of the Boston Athenzum, has acknowledged Mrs. Foster’s influence 
in the following statement: 


She [Mrs. Foster] was in spirit one with the brilliant. circle which 
was making Hartford a center of the revival of culture in New Eng- 
land. . . . Eager to write and to encourage others to write, she soon 
won results which must have far exceeded her dreams. Her enthusiasm 
awakened the slumbering ambition of Phineas Adams, who founded 
The Anthology Review, and helped to usher in a golden age of liter- 
ature in America.* 


The Boarding School was the last book Mrs. Foster published. 
After its publication, her literary interests lay in helping her 
daughters with their novels** and in writing short articles for news- 
papers. She died in Montreal on April 17, 1840.° Her memory 
survives chiefly because she wrote the best book of its kind in post- 
Revolutionary America—a book which is of interest to the literary 
student because in it are revealed the three major influences acting 
on the early American novelist: the sentimentality of Samuel Rich- 
ardson, the ‘sensibility’ of Laurence Sterne, and the widespread 
opposition to the novel, which forced novelists to adopt such devices 
as pointing out morals and founding their works on facts. 

* Josiah Quincy, The History of the Boston Atheneum (Cambridge, 1851), p. 1. 

ca Sie The Elizabeth Whitman Mystery (Peabody, Mass., 1912), p. 51. 

“Mrs. Harriet Foster Cheney published 4 Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636 (Boston, 1826); 
Mrs. Elizabeth Foster Cushing published Yorktown, an Historical Romance (Boston, 1826). 
For further works by these authors, see L. E. Harmon and L. J. Burpee, 4 Bibliography of 


Canadian Fiction (Toronto, 1904). 
*J. P. C. Winship, Historical Brighton (Boston, 1899) I, 217. 
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WILLIAM B. CAIRNS (1867-1932) 


In the death of Professor Cairns on August 2, 1932, American 
Literature has lost one of its founders and a member of its edi- 
torial board from the beginning. Since 1893 he had taught at 
the University of Wisconsin, where he took his A.B. degree in 
1890, his A.M. in 1892, and his Ph.D. in 1897. He committed 
himself to the study of American literature at a time when 
that subject was greatly neglected. His dissertation, On the 
Development of American Literature, 1815-1833, with Especial 
Reference to Periodicals (1898), was a useful pioneer study. His 
two volumes, British Criticisms of American Writings, covering 
the years 1783-1833, have proved valuable to students of English 
as well as of American literature. Many teachers are grateful 
for his excellent textbooks: Early American Writers (1909) and 
A History of American Literature (1912, 1930). Professor Cairns 
was an able teacher and one of the foremost scholars in his chosen 
field. The many who knew him intimately will long cherish 
the memory of his kindly personality, his friendly interest in 
their work, and his unswerving devotion of scholarship. 

J. B. H. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


. ON INpiIvipuAL AUTHORS: 

William Bartram, His Life, Work, and Literary Influence. Ernest 
Earnest (Princeton). 

The Life Quest of Herman Melville. E. R. Coulson (Stanford). 

Adah Isaacs Menken. William Riback (Northwestern). 

Frank R. Stockton. Martin I. Griffin (Pennsylvania). Subject re- 
leased by H. L. Wilson. 

Mrs. Virginia Dawes Terhune (Marion Harland). Mary H. Wright 
(Peabody). 

The Literary Reputation of Thackeray in America in His Own Time. 
Kenneth R. Pringle (Western Reserve). 

N. P. Willis. Kenneth Daughrity (Virginia). Released by D. D. 


Henry. 
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II. Dissertations on Topics oF A GENERAL Nature: 

Almanacs of New York City, 1694-1850. Louis K. Wechsler (Har- 
vard). 

American Social Comedy. John G. Hartman (Pennsylvania). 

Beginnings of the Essay in America, 1607-1710. Josephine Piercy 
(Yale). 

City Life in American Fiction. George A. Dunlap (Pennsylvania). 

The Great West: As revealed in the American Magazines from the 
Louisiana Purchase to the Building of the Union Pacific. Harold 
A. Blaine (Western Reserve). 

Negro Life and Character in American Literature. Sterling A. Brown 
(Harvard). 

An Analysis of the Local Color Movement as Found in Southern 
Literature from the Civil War to 1900. Catherine Jones (Pea- 
body). 

The Rise of Literary Criticism in America. Clinton A. Neyman 
(George Washington). 

. Dissertations CoMPLETED: 

The Religious and Ethical Element in Major American Poets. G. P. 
Voigt (South Carolina). 

William Gilmore Simms: Realistic Romancer. Hampton M. Jarrell 
(Duke). 

James Gates Percival: A Biographical Study. Harry R. Warfel 
(Yale). 

Orrer ReszarcH In Procress: 

A History of American Literature, 1783-1820. Harry R. Warfel 
(Bucknell). 

The Life and Works of Caroline M. S. Kirkland and of Joseph Kirk- 
land. Langley C. Keyes (Harvard). 

Sidney Lanier: A Biography. Aubrey Starke (Northwestern). Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1932. 

The Novel in America, 1865-1900 (including foreign novels read in 
America). Lyon N. Richardson (Western Reserve). 

Robert Frost in England. J. W. McCain, Jr. and Lurline Hicks 
(Winthrop). 

A Whitman Concordance. Gay W. Allen (Wisconsin). 

The Correspondence of Ticknor and Jefferson. Margaret Alterton 
(Iowa) and W. L. Schramm (Iowa). 

Ernest E. Leisy, Bibliographer. 
Southern Methodist University. 
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Ciassic Americans: A Study of Eminent American Writers from Irving 
to Whitman, with an Introductory Survey of the Colonial Background 
of our National Literature. By Henry Seidel Canby. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1931. xvii, 371 pp. $3.00. 


In the twentieth century the interpretation of American literary his- 
tory has moved sharply from the right to the left, from a volume like 
Stedman’s Poets of America to a volume like Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
Expression in America. When the old textbook categories proved inade- 
quate, a call for a re-reading of American letters in terms of their social, 
historical, and psychological milieu was posed; and now a multitude of 
historians has arisen that knew not Joseph. The frontier, for example, 
has its enthusiastic solipsists, who declare that it shaped everything from 
Crockett’s Autobiography to the novels of Henry James. For Professor 
Parrington the cultural problem was political and economic; writers were 
admitted for dissection in proportion as they were conscious of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, with the 
proviso that all Federalists be housed in the contagious ward. Psycho- 
analysis (of a sort) has provided a formula whereby critics like the late 
D. H. Lawrence and the present Ludwig Lewisohn have provided some 
very curious interpretations; anti-Victorianism has conditioned work by 
John Macy, Alfred Kreymborg and others in greater or less degree; and 
a third group, captained by Professor Foerster, declares that the his- 
toricity and sociology of literature are not the business of the literary 
interpreter, but that literary scholarship should be a function of medicinal 
ethics for putative cultural ills. If the usual “history” of American letters 
before, let us say, 1910, was superficial, a rich and brilliant anarchy has 
succeeded, and we dwell in an Adullam’s cave where every one that is in 
distress and every one that is discontented have gathered. 

There was need for radical revision. Undoubtedly also the experi- 
mentalist versions of our literary history have occasionally yielded fruit- 
ful results. But when one finds intelligent New York critics of the better 
sort enthusiastically hailing Mr. Lewisohn’s unhistorical history as a 
profound interpretation; when one sees a reputable publisher seriously 
presenting Angoff’s two volumes as an important work; when one dis- 
covers that professors of American history, teachers of economics, and 
writers on American social science depend upon Parrington’s brilliant 
and biased books as the last word on the subject; when one runs the 
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gamut from Van Wyck Brooks to Professor Pattee or from American 
Writers on American Literature to Mr. Clement Wood’s Hunters of 
Heaven, one begins to consider whether the call for a literary historian 
voiced in The Reinterpretation symposium of 1928 was irony or despera- 
tion. We have, as a matter of fact, no good standard literary history of 
the United States; nor, under the present deluge of sociological, psycho- 
analytical, ethico-didactic, economic, or journalistic interpretations, does 
it seem that we are likely soon to get one. The situation is parallel to 
the field of biography, wherein, the old life-and-letters method proving 
unattractive, the race has become a kind of free-for-all. Is it not time to 
ask ourselves how we propose to meet this need? 

The present volume is an able book, but it arouses melancholy. It is 
not a history of American letters, though it once promised to become one. 
Mr. Canby tells us in the preface that “this book, which is the fruit of 
reading and study extending over ten years, was originally planned as a 
history of American literature,” but that “a busy editorial life has made 
such an ambitious project impracticable.” Yet Mr. Canby is admirably 
suited for his original project. If he lacks a specialist’s knowledge of 
particular problems, his reading is broad, his training is sound; he is 
well seen in the “social and intellectual backgrounds,” and he is sufhi- 
ciently sympathetic with modern critics to mediate between the Ameri- 
can classics and the American present. But Mr. Canby is editor of The 
Saturday Review of Literature, and he does not have time. He is an 
example of the pressure brought upon critics who can write well and 
brilliantly, to give up to their paper what was meant for mankind. He sees 
the situation; he writes that the “more competent critics and scholars 
trained in universities have, until recently—with rare exceptions—slighted 
their own literature or condemned it because it was not what it could 
never be;” that “American scholars have been supercilious toward their 
own, more supercilious than the English,” that “we have tried to assess 
the absolute value of our literature before understanding its significance 
as the expression of a complex and extraordinary national life.” But the 
conditions of American literary life have prevented him from becoming 
one of those rare exceptions which he mentions; and the projected history 
has dwindled to seven essays on the American classics, a huddled and 
thoroughly unsatisfactory introductory chapter on the colonial back- 
ground, and a brief working bibliography. 

I stress my sense of loss because Mr. Canby’s volume is like so many 
other volumes which have appeared on the subject of American litera- 
ture. It avoids, it is true, the gross mis-statements found in some books 
we have all of us read. A little history is a dangerous thing, and a little 
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psychoanalysis is even more so. In this field Mr. Canby’s essays are well- 
nigh the only interpretations recently to appear, in which a sound his- 
torical approach is made the basis of a fresh and original interpreta~ 
tion. On Poe, on Thoreau, on Irving, on Cooper he is (barring some 
slips in fact) excellent. But his book falls between two stools. It 
has not sufficient perspective in history to serve as that new interpreta- 
tion of our literary past which we need; and it has, in a sense, too much 
history to be useful as a book like Brownell’s American Prose Masters 
is useful. And so long as writers are content to produce one volume in 
which they try to survey American cultural history, analyze the inter- 
play of literature with other intellectual forces, sketch in the sociological 
and economic implications, and also write an zsthetic valuation suitable 
for present literary trends, so long shall we lack an American literary 
history. The problem is too rich, too complex for this uneasy solution. 
Mr. Canby is trying to do battle on too many fronts at one time. Most 
writers who are in one form or another trying to revaluate the literary 
past of the country are trying to do battle on too many fronts at one time. 

Mr. Canby’s first chapter is, as I have said, unsatisfactory because he 
has tried to crowd into 63 pages the literary history of two centuries, an 
analysis of Edwards, Cotton Mather, John Woolman, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Crévecoeur, Jefferson, Hamilton, and others, and a sufficient modicum 
of political, economic, and social information to set the stage for the 
subsequent discussions of the eight authors whom he analyzes at length. 
Naturally the job is not a good one. If the intellectual interests of two 
centuries of our colonial experience condition, as they do, subsequent 
literary history, they require extended treatment. Once past this bog, 
Mr. Canby is, as I say, excellent. No previous book of his is written 
with this terseness, this swift, sure style. He has actually written a 
fresh and sound essay on Poe. He has called attention to the need of a 
more thorough study of the Quaker spirit, both in his first chapter and 
in his discussion of Cooper. He has, I think, over-stressed the economic 
observations of Thoreau to the detriment of his presentation of Thoreau’s 
general philosophy, but the chapter is nonetheless good. Nor are other 
essays lacking in individual excellence. But is it not a striking comment 
upon the present state of literary study in the field that the book remains 
the disjecta membra of its original plan? And if we are to receive from 
the pens of Mr. Canby and men like him only stones for the building, 
who is to be the architect of the final structure? When and how—to 
drop the figure—may we hope that Professor Pattee’s call for a literary 
historian shall be answered? 


The University of Michigan. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 
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JonatHan Epwarps: The Fiery Puritan. By Henry Bamford Parkes, 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 1930. 271 pp. $3.50. 


JonarHan Epwarps. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1932. 225 pp. $2.50. 


So powerful was the influence of Edwards in reéstablishing the totter- 
ing dominance of Calvinism in the New England churches, and so in- 
tense was his power as a preacher of the eternal torments reserved for 
those whom God had graciously been pleased not to elect, that through 
the nineteenth century (as, indeed, popularly today) the name of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest speculative genius served but to recall the terrifying rhetoric 
of the Enfield sermon. Signs are plentifully evident that this partial and 
superficial view is yielding to one more comprehensive and more just. 
Historians, theologians, and philosophers (as well as men of letters) are 
uniting to reveal and to acclaim the true Edwards: preacher and theolo- 
gian and philosopher and mystic and extraordinarily strong, sweet, flaw- 
less soul. 

Two recent books and an unpublished dissertation exhibit at once 
the variety of interests which leads men to Edwards, the variety of inter- 
pretations they put upon his career, and the common veneration with 
which he inspires them. 

Mr. Parkes, a young Englishman now instructor in history at New 
York University, took his doctorate at Michigan with a thesis on the 
Great Awakening, and is now at work on a religious history of early 
New England. His interest in religion is psychological; still more, socio- 
logical; his concern with Edwards is less with the thinker than with the 
personality, less with the personality than with the movement in which 
Edwards figured as principal, with longer vistas and larger abstractions 
like the New England mind and American Protestantism. Accordingly, 
for his discussion of The Freedom of the Will, Parkes allows only two 
somewhat perfunctory pages;.and but the same to Edwards’s other master- 
piece, the Treatise concerning the Religious Affections. Yet full and 
spirited accounts are given of Edwards’s successive ‘backgrounds’: the 
quarrels over the location of Yale; the social life of Northampton; the 
wars among the clergy over the case of the Rev. Robert Breck; Boston as 
it appeared during Edwards's life (Parkes’s descriptive facility amusingly 
runs away with him at this point as he writes of the self-absorbed 
thinker: “Boston is a very gay town. If Edwards were more observant 
and less absorbed in divinity, he would see. . .”); Whitefield and the 
sensational occurrences of the Great Awakening; the rise of the Separatist 
sects; the French and Indian Wars of 1744 and 1754; the feuds with his 
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own relatives, first at Northampton and then at Stockbridge (Parkes’s 
account of the controversies which troubled Edwards from 1744 on is the 
fullest and clearest yet given). His descriptions of New England life 
and religion are drawn, as Parkes himself indicates in his brief but 
useful bibliography, from “newspapers, pamphlets, sermons, town his- 
tories, church records, diaries and letters”; his notes indicate research 
in the libraries of the Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York His- 
torical Societies, the American Antiquarian Society, the New York Public 
Library, the “ecclesiastical archives” of the Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut State libraries. Parkes acknowledges (p. 259), “As this biography is 
written for the general reader, I have made generalizations and guessed 
at motives and mental processes [cf., for example, the interpretation of 
Edwards’s conversion, pp. 58-64] with more confidence than would be 
allowable in a work of scholarship”; and in a letter to me he confesses 
to “certain exaggerations which I have since regretted. In particular, I 
made too much of New England sexual immorality.” Yet the vivacity 
of tone, which occasionally leads the author into extravagance of state- 
ment, does not seriously detract from the value of Parkes’s book as (for 
its title, doubtless the publisher’s choice, is misleading) a study of the 
times of Jonathan Edwards. 

In his brief Bibliography, McGiffert characterizes Parkes’s book as 
“Useful for the light it throws on contemporary manners and customs 
rather than for its understanding of Edwards’s own thinking,” which is 
just, if hardly enthusiastic, appraisal. McGiffert is Professor of Theology 
at the Chicago Seminary; and his book, which appears in a new series, 
“Creative Lives,” edited by H. E. B. Speight, limits itself in the main 
to following the development of Edwards’s mind. This task it performs 
unpretentiously and intelligently. It gives twenty-two pages to the 
Treatise concerning the Religious Affections (the fullest and best com- 
mentary we have) and thirteen to The Freedom of the Will; a chapter 
called “Hidden Rivers” competently considers the treatises posthumously 
published. McGiffert has had access to some further manuscript sources 
(e.g., Edwards’s minutes of the Hampshire County Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, 1731-45, and his “Catalogue of Books,” a homemade notebook 
containing seven hundred entries [in the Yale library]), but they add 
nothing of importance. Nor does McGiffert’s book supersede A. V. G. 
Allen’s Edwards (1889), which remains indispensable as the most ex- 
haustive and intellectually mature and spiritually discerning analysis and 
interpretation of Edwards’s theology. 

Perhaps the chief interest of both books lies in the fact that two 
youngish men have elected to write upon Edwards and upon the signifi- 
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cance they find in him. Scholars must attempt to bulwark their new 
studies of old writers with the avowal of “unpublished materials,” and 
there is without doubt more to be done in the way of research on Edwards, 
A reviewer for The New England Quarterly (IV, 354-356) charges 
Parkes with having neglected to make use of the unpublished Edwards 
manuscripts in the Yale Library—soo sermons, together with letters, and 
drafts of lectures and treatises. But it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
further research will materially change the outlines of Edwards’s figure 
or his thought. In every age there is need, however, for reinterpretation 
and revaluation of the great names of the past. What is their meaning 
for us? 

Parkes is divided between reverence for the austere beauty of Edwards's 
character and horror at the effect the thinker produced upon his country- 
men. For the “unbiased observer he is a figure almost without spot or 
blemish, whose vision of the universe is of a breathtaking sublimity, 
and who realized certain of the possibilities of human nature so per- 
fectly that they need never be realized again” (p. 24). His theology was 
sincerely arrived at (though in allowing this to Edwards, Parkes must, 
extravagantly, deny it to all the world beside): “He was probably the 
first, and may also have been the last, in American history who 
accepted Puritanism solely because it satisfied his own psychological 
needs. . . .” (p. 23). But an Anselm or a Bernard, such a great prince of 
the medieval church as Edwards resembled, would not have exacted from 
the laity the same rigors he elected for himself; he would have dis 
tinguished the life of the precepts from the life of the commandments, 
Not so with Edwards. And consequently his influence proved a “Blight 
upon Posterity.” Edwards was the Father of American Puritanism: 


Without Edwards’ intellectual justification Puritanism, north and. south, would have 
been eaten away by the acids of science. It is hardly a hyperbole to say that, if Edwards 
had never lived, there would be today no blue laws, no societies for the suppression of 
vice, no Volstead Act. . . . The New Englanders among whom Edwards came were a 
vigorous and attractive people. . . . Then Edwards was born, with his . . . passionate 
hatred of the human nature which clogged him. . . . (p. 253) 


McGiffert is a prophet, and the son of a prophet; and his homiletics 
not infrequently turn history to the edification of contemporary preachers 
and university professors (¢.g., pp. 25, 48, 66). He comments on Edwards's 
victory over the rapacious commissioners of Indian education at Stock 
bridge: “The quiet scholar had again made it clear that the Gospel of 
Christ had implications for the social order as well as for the individual 
soul.” (p. 146). A Protestant modernist, he values Religious Affections 
above The Freedom of the Will, since the latter represents the old 
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metaphysical @ priori theology, while the former makes a beginning at 
the psychology of religion, studies empirically the types of Christian 
experience, evaluates these types. The Freedom of the Will, McGiffert 
complains, “gives undue prominence to the intellect and takes no account 
of the subconscious processes of the mind. [In other words, it is a meta- 
physical and not a psychological treatise.] From a genetic, evolutionary 
point of view it is marred by the peculiarly static quality which char- 
acterized eighteenth century thinking . . .” (p. 153). On the other 
hand, The Religious Affections (one of the few predecessors of William 
James’s Varieties; James called it an “admirably rich and delicate descrip- 
tion”) seems to McGiffert “a noble definition of religion at its best. It 
presents the most notable single discussion of religion America has pro- 
duced” (p. 69). 

But McGiffert’s principal admiration for Edwards reflects the neo- 
Calvinistic “Crisis Theology” of Karl Barth which is currently fashion- 
able amongst younger Protestant thinkers. McGiffert agrees with Barth 
in his denunciation of religious liberalism, with its timid silence or evasive- 
ness on the subject of sin, its glossing over the “stern facts of life with 
a saccharine sentimentality about the fatherhood of God.” “Modern 
religious liberalism,” he asserts, “has for over a century been disinclined 
to recognize as significant facts those exhibitions of cosmic ruthlessness, 
human inequality, bestiality, and misery of which the ancient doctrines 
of divine wrath, divine election, and divine punishment, original sin 


' and human depravity were an interpretation.” This “Victorian com- 


promise,” this bland and blind optimism, has failed to satisfy. 


Calvinism has pointed out facts the importance of which the current generation is again 
coming to appreciate. Perhaps, no more than Edwards, who found himself in a situation 
similar to ours, shall we be much longer content with theories of life whose facility is 
won at the expense of their adequacy to the facts themselves (pp. 173-174). 


Attention should be called to a Harvard dissertation, The Philosophy 
of Jonathan Edwards, just completed, by Rufus O. Suter, Jr., under the 
direction of R. B. Perry and Dean W. W. Fenn. Dr. Suter has done a 
painstaking, thorough, and competent piece of work. His dialectic, in 
the more technical parts of his monograph, particularly the discussion of 
The Freedom of the Will, is both acute and sustained. Without pre- 
tending that Edwards used terms like value or distinctions like that 
between fact and value, Suter avows his belief that, for the understanding 
of Edwards, we must attempt to translate his thought into the language 
and modes of today; and he makes an intelligent and in the main suc- 


cessful essay at this. 
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The distinctive element in Suter’s book is his insistence on the neo- 
Platonic character of Edwards’s posthumous treatises, Dissertation on 
the End for Which God Created the World, and Dissertation on the 
Nature of True Virtue. Suter thinks these were written under the in- 
fluence of the Cambridge Platonists: Edwards quotes from two, Cud- 
worth and Theophilus Gale. And Suter’s thesis is that Edwards, specu- 
lative genius that he was, failed of the achievement that would otherwise 
have been his because he essayed the impossible task of reconciling two 
great self-consistent systems of Christian thought. Suter cites, with 
approval, or at least without criticism, Woodbridge Riley’s view of 
Edwards (The Meaning of Mysticism, p. 90) as leading a dual life: “By 
day he was the defender of the Calvinistic theology; by night the dreamy 
communicant with the English interpreters of Plato, Philo Judaeus, and 
Plotinus” (Suter, p. 22). And the following from his introduction 
(p. 25) is echoed in his conclusion: 

Edwards’ preoccupation with the Cambridge Platonists had a bad effect on his equip- 
ment as a defender of Calvinism. The dual character of his intellectual life was reflected in 


every one of his treatises. The result was that his thought . . . was riddled with ambi- 
guities—if not, indeed, with contradictions. 


Bibliographical work on Edwards is in progress at the hands of James 
T. Gerould, Librarian of Princeton, who is preparing a complete list of 


the editions and reprints of individual and collected works of the Uni- 
versity’s most illustrious President. 
Boston University. Austin WarrkEN. 


Lerrers oF Emity Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. New 
and enlarged edition. New York and London: email & Brothers, 
1931. 457 pp $4.00. 

The letters of Emily Dickinson, though they will always occupy a 
position secondary to her poems, are in themselves delightful reading. 
They are full of whimsical comment and epigram, sensitive observation 
and poignant reflection. Merely as records of quintessential New Eng- 
land they deserve preservation. What makes them momentous, however, 
is that they constitute the most intimate account that has yet been made 
public of an intensely vibrant spirit who was also, as is now generally 
recognized, the leading American poet of her generation. Moreover, 
since no other portion of her writings has been arranged in chronological 
order, whoever would trace in Emily Dickinson the “procession of a soul 
in matter,” the inward unfolding of her nature from girlhood to maturity, 
must make her letters his chief reliance. 
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That we have an adequate selection from her correspondence in a 
transcription that can be trusted and with a large number of items at 
least approximately dated is due to Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, whose 
pioneer services in editing the Emily Dickinson papers have not always 
_been sufficiently acknowledged. The three volumes of poems for which 
she was mainly responsible do not, it is true, fully meet the demands 
that we should now make of an editor of Emily Dickinson. Her group- 
ing of the lyrics under the four headings of Life, Love, Nature, Time 
and Eternity—an arrangement taken over bodily in all subsequent 
editions—has in certain instances proved to be misleading. The addi- 
tion of titles without manuscript authority may fairly be challenged, and 
even the small number of discretionary alterations that Mrs. Todd intro- 
duced into the text can hardly be considered justifiable. But when we 
recall the “improvements” suggested by Aldrich for “I taste a liquor never 
brewed,” we may thank fortune that Emily Dickinson fell into the 
hands of an editor who did not attempt to change her fairy wine into 
lemonade. Mrs. Todd’s interpretation of manuscripts often difficult to 
decipher and still more frequently ambiguously punctuated may with 
very few exceptions be taken as final. 

In editing the two volumes of the Letters, originally published in 
1894, Mrs. Todd did not, of course, foresee the tremendous acclaim that 
was to greet Emily Dickinson in the nineteen-twenties. Her intention 
was simply to make available the best of Emily's prose, omitting pas- 
sages that were considered of slight or trivial interest and omitting also 
certain references to persons then living or recently dead whose names 
she was not authorized to disclose. Within these limitations she worked 
with conscientious thoroughness. She copied, sifted, and prepared for 
the press a mass of material, most of which had to be dated by the evi- 
dence of handwriting or notepaper, by internal allusions, or by the 
memory of correspondents. She was in constant touch with Emily’s 
brother and sister, Austin and Lavinia Dickinson, and interviewed other 
friends whose acquaintance with the poetess went back to her schooldays. 
The information gleaned from these sources Mrs. Todd imparted to her 
readers in unequivocal language; she was not free to tell all that she 
knew about Emily Dickinson’s relations with her family, but what she 
thought the public was entitled to know she told accurately. For years 
her two volumes, now gone out of print and out of copyright, have 
been eagerly sought after by collectors as the most complete and trust- 
worthy edition of the Letters. 

The passing of nearly forty years and the astonishing growth of Emily 
Dickinson’s reputation have made it possible and indeed essential to pub- 
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lish a larger version of the Letters than could be made public in 1894. 
Mrs. Todd has accordingly reconsidered the material that was originally 
at her disposal. In the new and enlarged edition of the Letters which 
happily crowns her long labors in behalf of Emily Dickinson she has 
restored over 130 passages to their context and has inserted a number of 
letters not previously published. She has also made a few corrections 
and written a new introduction, which contains among other things an 
interesting early appreciation of Emily Dickinson by Samuel G. Ward 
and a description of Emily by her sister. Most of the added material is 
of such slight interest as to justify Mrs. Todd’s original exclusion of it, 
but in view of the intense scrutiny to which every scrap of Emily Dickin- 
son’s writing has been subjected by seekers after a clue to her inner life, it 
is well to have a text that is as complete as it can be made. Concerning the 
omissions that still appear in the present book Mrs. Todd tells us that 
“references to a relative then living” were suppressed in 1894 in deference 
to the wishes of Austin Dickinson and that his behest has been held 
sacred, 

The new edition of the Letters makes some contributions toward the 
solution of biographical and textual problems which have been sharply 
raised in recent years. That dark planet in Emily Dickinson’s biography, 
the supposed lover whose “worth” may be known from her lyrics although 
his “height” remains to be taken, does not appear in her correspondence; 
that is, no further light is thrown on the “one more” (after her first 
“tutor” Leonard Humphrey) who was not contented that Emily be his 
scholar and so “left the land.” Neither her brother’s classmate at Am- 
herst, George Gould, to whom she addressed a high-spirited valentine in 
1850, nor Edward Hunt, who “interested her more than any man she 
ever saw” (p. 187), is in any way alluded to in the passages restored. On 
the other hand, newly printed letters to the brothers James D. and Charles 
H. Clark make it evident that a deep intellectual sympathy existed be- 
tween Emily Dickinson and the Rev. Charles Wadsworth of Philadelphia, 
whom she calls in 1883 “my dearest earthly friend.” The known facts 
of Mr. Wadsworth’s career do not permit the supposition that he was 
the “one more” of whom Emily spoke in her letter to Higginson; still 
less do they fit the Hollywood romance that has been imposed upon her 
story. But it is still to be shown that any other man was as closely allied 
in spirit with Emily Dickinson as this Philadelphia preacher, who cer- 
tainly did not “leave the land” nor die of a broken heart on her account. 

Two other points which should cause some modification of widely 
circulated notions regarding the relations of Emily Dickinson and certain 
members of her immediate family may be mentioned: first, Emily’s own 
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reference, in a letter to Higginson, to her “pseudo-sister, in the nearest 
house”; and, second, Mrs. Todd’s emphatic statement that “Lavinia, as 
always, insisted that every word Emily ever wrote should be published.” 

A single quotation from another of Emily’s letters to Higginson may 
serve to point a comment on the unsatisfactory state of the text of Emily 
Dickinson’s poems, as currently printed. Writing of “The Snake,” which 
appeared in The Springfield Republican of February 14, 1866, without 
her consent, she says: “Lest you meet my Snake and suppose I deceive, it 
was robbed of me—defeated too of the third line by the punctuation. The 
third and fourth were one.” The first stanza of the poem, as printed by 
the Republican, reads: 

A narrow fellow in the grass 

Occasionally rides; 

You may have met him—did you not 

His notice instant is, ,' 
Emily, punctuating by dashes as usual, and counting on the reader to 
bridge over her breathless anacoluthon, evidently intended the last two 
lines quoted to read: “You may have met him; did you not [meet him, 
i. notice him] his notice instant is,” etc. Her protest against the sense- 
less question mark at the end of line 3 was heeded and the stanza properly 
punctuated in Poems: Second Series. It is discouraging to note that the 
printer’s unintelligent punctuation has crept back again into the latest 
editions of the poems, though the letter indicating the correct reading has 
been open to public inspection in the Boston Public Library for a dozen 
years past. 

While readers of Emily Dickinson are awaiting the time when her 
poems may be arranged in chronological groups by a careful study of 
the manuscripts, it should not be forgotten that nearly 150 poems are 
included in the text of her letters and consequently given terminal dates. 
Many of these are mere fragments of two or three lines; others are spo- 
radic, impromptu jottings in verse form. But among them are a fair num- 
ber of Emily’s triumphs. In default of any other clue to the develop- 
ment of her style, the indications preserved in her correspondence should 
not be overlooked. 

Among the new features of the revised Letters the illustrations de- 
serve prominent mention. They include excellent pictures of both Emily’s 
homes in Amherst, portraits of her father, brother, and sister, as well 
as of several of her friends, and finally the only authentic portrait of 
Emily Dickinson herself that is known to exist. The appendices contain 
tables of dates relating to various members of the Dickinson and Norcross 
families, a finding list of the passages newly inserted in the text, and a 
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second list (without dates) of the poems sent to Colonel Higginson but 
not embodied in the letters. Ten of these have titles given by‘ the poet 
herself. The book includes both a general index and an index of the 
poems included in the text. 

Mrs. Todd’s final edition of the Letters may be supplemented when 
it becomes possible to print several groups of Emily Dickinson letters now 
known to exist, but her work will not have to be done over again. It 
is the definitive edition of the letters of a major American poet. 

Amherst College. Gerorce F. WuicHer. 


Tue Necro Autor: His Development in America. By Vernon Loggins. 

New York: Columbia University Press. 1931. 480 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Loggins’s well ordered monograph represents the results of a 
successful pioneering journey into one of the fields which “our literary 
historians almost without exception have neglected.” Like most literary 
pioneers, however, Mr. Loggins has not been able to escape the unsettling 
effects of his enthusiasm over the newly discovered. A number of his 
discussions of individual men—for example, those of George Moses 
Horton and William Wells Brown—make for an unintended emphasis 
on these men altogether out of proportion to their importance as authors— 
although, it should be added, not out of proportion to their significance 
as leaders of the negro race or as symbols of its cultural development in 
the United States. Obviously such a study as this will chiefly concern 
those working in the field of social history, and only incidentally those 
engaged on American literature—a fact of which Mr. Loggins seems 
fully aware, from several remarks in the Preface. Considered then, in 
this light, The Negro Author is deserving of warm commendation. 
The survey is well proportioned and the factual matter handled without 
awkwardness; the comments on men and books, even when more detailed 
than seems justifiable, are illuminating. 

Two or three particular contributions made in the study should per- 
haps be referred to specifically. Mr. Loggins emphasizes sufficiently for 
the first time the importance of the slave narrative or autobiography, and 
points out that it should be regarded as a distinct type or class of writing. 
His recital of the discoverable facts about Phillis Wheatley is admirably 
done, as are likewise his accounts of Gustavus Vassa, Frederick Douglass, 
and other able negro leaders. The study owes much throughout to the 
material found in the Schomburg Collection of the N. Y. Public Library; 
and valuable in particular is the mass of new bibliographical data, care- 
fully assembled. 

The University of Kansas. Jorn Hersert Nexson. 
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Winturop Papers, Vol. II (1623-1630). Boston: The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 1931. xxvi, 367 pp. $6.00. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society, continuing its project of pub- 
lishing in chronological order all the papers of the Winthrop family, has 
now arranged and annotated those dating from 1629 and 1630. With this 
second volume the virtues of the plan become supremely evident. All 
the letters and documents are now for the first time published in their 
proper sequence, and side by side with them appears Winthrop’s Journal 
for these months. “The Humble Request” and “A Model of Chris- 
tian Charity” assume new significances when we find them emerging 
from the welter of detail now pictured in systematic narrative by the 
arrangement of the scattered letters. The story is made probably as 
definitive as it ever will be by the printing of some new material. The 
miscellaneous notes and the charts and drawings which Winthrop scrib- 
bled on the last page of the manuscript of the Journal are for the first 
time made accessible. One or two of these discoveries enable us to fill 
in gaps. We now, for instance, can reconstruct the whole story of 
Henry Winthrop, the boy who worried his father by his un-Puritanical 
habits of spending money in Barbadoes, who then returned to plague his 
Uncle Thomas Fones by bringing into the latter’s house a riotous com- 
pany until it seemed to Thomas to have become “an Inne,” and added 
insult to injury by wooing and winning his cousin Bess. The world is 
now favored with Fones’s report to the boy’s father: “What grief this is 
to me I leaue yt to your consideracion being no fitt mach for ether of 
them.” Still one more manuscript version of the “Arguments for the 
Plantation of New England” has been discovered; the printing of this 
along with the other texts, with a careful collation of them all, leads 
to what ought to be the ultimate word on that hitherto vexing biblio- 
graphical problem. 

After the first volume had been issued a new manuscript turned up 
which proved to be a note-book kept by John Winthrop on his cases 
in the Court of Wards from 1623 to 1629. Hence the dates of this volume 
overlap those of the first. To the general reader the note-book can be 
of very slight interest, and it is here given to us fortified with a host 
of notes which the committee announces were mercifully cut from their 
original prolixity. The footnotes for the whole volume are in general 
good, though perhaps inevitably of a somewhat antiquarian cast. The 
average student may feel that too many important points remain un- 
elucidated. The present reviewer, however, would care to quarrel only 
with a few statements of an ecclesiastical nature. It seems, for instance, 
much more probable that Winthrop’s remarks on the formation of the 
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First Church at Boston, in which he says that Wilson accepted election 
from his congregation without any intent of renouncing the ministry he 
had received in England, refer to the problem of erecting a non-Separatist 
Congregational church rather than to Winthrop’s own hesitancy about 
Congregational polity. The same statement was made in a more ampli- 
fied form at the formation of the Concord church in 1637, when the 
colony and Winthrop were completely committed to the Congregational 
scheme. Aside from such minor objections, the editors are to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent job they have done in translating the difficult 
orthographies of the various manuscripts (and Winthrop’s assuredly is 
of all these the most difficult!) into the beautiful pages of this format. 
The index is adequate, the table of contents conveniently summarizes 
each item, and the plates are excellent. 

As for the events themselves, it is doubtful if any of the volumes to 
come will tell as enthralling a story as this one. The reader’s attention 
is captured at the first veiled hint of the migration given by Winthrop to 
his wife in a letter of May, 1629: “If the Lord seeth it wilbe good for vs, 
he will prouide a shelter and a hidinge place for vs.” From that moment 
the narrative moves rapidly; we experience the preparations, we read 
of much going and coming and dickering, the Journal takes us on the 
long voyage, and we see at first hand the hurry and bustle of the new 
settlement. Yet in the midst of these distractions there is a constant 
undertone of humanity in the letters of Winthrop and his wife—those 
strange mixtures of tenderness and passion and Puritan asceticism to 
which Margaret Winthrop herself paid the highest compliment when she 
wrote, “those serious thoughts of your Owne which you sent me did 
make a very good supply in stead of a sarmon.” These letters have been 
published separately, but they assume a more profound significance when 
spaced among more spectacular deeds. Certain of our facile dictums 
on the Puritans hardly check with our finding that on February 14, 
1630, Winthrop writes a hasty letter to Groton, and adds a more hasty 
postscript: “thou must be my valentine, for none hath challenged me.” 
Indeed, the very printing of these papers in this fashion makes it pos- 
sible for the living realities of Puritanism to become evident as they can 
in no conceivable commentary. An acquaintance with the chance re- 
marks, the private revelations, the ordinary discourse of these men must 
ever be prerequisite to any substantial generalizations about them. When 
this shelf of volumes shall have been completed we may at last be in a 
position to see the early Puritans, not as the grim skeletons of historical 
text books, but as men and women who, whatever else they may have 
been, were decidedly of flesh and blood. 


Harvard University. Perry 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ExizaBETH Oakes SmitH. Edited 
by Mary Alice Wyman. Lewiston, Maine: The Lewiston Journal 
Company. 1924. Republished by the Columbia University Press, 
New York. nid. $3.00. 


The life stories of some writers are of interest chiefly for their own 
achievements; of some, for their contacts with other men and women. 
In the latter class is Elizabeth Oakes, wife of Seba Smith, “Major Down- 
ing”—not that Mrs. Oakes Smith’s own career as writer, lecturer, and re- 
former was not significant, but that she recorded her associations with 
generals, reformers, statesmen, lyceum lecturers, foreign patriots, preachers 
and poets with a graphic insight which makes her autobiography a valu- 
able commentary upon nineteenth-century American letters and affairs. 
A cultured and sensitive Maine lady who met on equal terms Emer- 
son, Poe, Neal, Willis, Foresti, Lee, Fanny Wright, Greeley, and many 
others, she kept her own observant eyes open, and while making an 
unforgettable impression upon those whom she met, formed mentally 
and later set down vivid, sometimes satirical, sometimes sentimental pen 
portraits of them as they lived and spoke. 

One cannot be less than grateful for the recording of Bryant’s own esti- 
imate of his poetic development, speaking of “Thanatopsis”: 


Ah, there the same doubt occurs. A poem written so early in life, and cited as you do 
now, leaves a doubt of mental progress, painful to consider (p. 111). 


or her shrewd comment on Poe: 


He mistook in borrowing of women, who have little money to spare and who are not 
scrupulous in speaking of such things (p. 118). 


or on Horace Greeley: 


He had toiled without ceasing; he had encountered neglect and poverty and ridicule, and 
had never quailed before them. They were the common lot, and people were “too thin- 
skinned” who took them too much to heart; hence he never paid me a cent for all I 
wrote for him, thinking it was reward enough to be held, he said, as a leader in a good 
work (p. 93). 


or: 


I remember Fanny Osgood and Phoebe Carey rather excelled in this small game, but Mar- 
garet Fuller looked like an owl at a pun, and I honored her for it (p. 91). 


or an anecdote from Emerson: 


On one of these occasions (after Emerson had spoken), the minister prayed “O Lord, 
after the incomprehensible nonsense to which we have listened, O Lord, enlighten thy 


. Emerson listened reverently to the close, and then said to one of the deacons, 
“You have a very earnest, honest-minded man for pastor.” 
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Assuming that Miss Wyman has chosen her selections with good 
judgment, one cannot help wishing that much more, if not all, of the 
Autobiography had been made available. Often details which seem of 
trifling importance to an editor, or details concerning persons of no 
especial prominence may prove to be of much value to other biographers 
whose paths may cross hers. Her bracketed summaries of passages left 
out are sometimes tantalizing in this respect. Somewhat confusing is her 
practice of keeping footnotes until the ends of chapters and using a 
single asterisk instead of the conventional dots to denote omissions. 
Neither in the selections nor in the editor’s comments is the date of Mrs. 
Oakes Smith’s birth given or the name of the place in which her child- 
hood was spent. The magazine editor [Sarah Josepha] Hale is identi- 
fied only as “Mrs. Hale.” The repository of the original manuscript of 
the Autobiography is given as the Maine Historical Society, New York. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Wyman may continue her very real service 
to students of American literature by publishing the whole manuscript 
later. 
The University of Maine. Mitton EL tis. 


AmerIcAN ADAPTATIONS OF FRENCH Plays oN THE New York AND Puiza- 
DELPHIA STAGES FROM 1834 To THE Civic War. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Ph.D. Thesis.) By Ralph Hartman Ware. Philadelphia. 1930. 
138 pp. 

Mr. Ware carries to a period bordering on the heyday of American 
borrowings from the French drama the survey which Mr. H. W. Schoen- 
berger in an earlier University of Pennsylvania thesis undertook for the 
period 1790 to 1833; and the present history is extended to 1892 in the 
chapter devoted to Boucicault, which includes all his plays from the 
French first presented in the United States. From 1834 to 1843 seven 
plays directly derived from the French appeared on the American stage; 
from 1843 to 1850, none; in the last decade of Mr. Ware’s general study, 
twenty-five.’ As possible reasons why nine adaptations were produced in 
1857, he suggests the example of Boucicault, performances in French by 
French stars, and the panic which set producers in search of cheaply pro- 
cured foreign plays of proved success. 

A brief introduction, which precedes the detailed analysis of facts of 
production, source, and changes in the process of adaptation, points out 
that in this period, as from 1790 to 1833, American adaptations from the 
French were predominantly melodramatic. Melodramas were selected 
for revision, and romantic drama and comedy were changed to emphasize 
* See final note. 
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situation and emotion. The romantic drama of France was sparsely 
represented in the United States, the native school of romantic drama 
flourishing almost untouched by its influence. At the same time, the 
dramatic fashions of France were reflected in the borrowing of realistic 
comedy. In transmission, however, comedy was not only made melo- 
dramatic, but American prudishness was safe-guarded by such evasions 
as the substitution of flirts for mistresses—shifts which weakened the 
plays, but rarely deodorized them satisfactorily. Free expansion of comic 
material was characteristic, but localization infrequent. 

Boucicault takes first place in an evaluation of the American versions 
as literature. Mr. Schoenberger showed that prominent early dramatists 
were indebted to the French—Dunlap, Payne, Richard Penn Smith. 
Until Boucicault’s Andy Blake was produced in Boston in 1854, there was 
no adaptor of equal rank for the later period. Only Gayler, Hill, Leland, 
and Fanny Kemble rise occasionally above the level of adequate trans+ 
lators. And that level was not always reached by adaptors who presented 
with stilted, awkward language and wrenched plots plays in themselves 
without literary claims. The discussion of Boucicault’s plays is neces- 
sarily largely given over to analysis of sources and relationships, and is 
in that respect more satisfactory than in the illustration of his merits of 
dramatic construction. It clears up such traditional errors as the belief 
that Boucicault’s Dot derived from a French dramatization of The Cricket 
and the Hearth, and establishes Dickens’s novel itself as the direct source. 

Meeting the difficulties of obscure and rare records which hamper the 
student of these problems, Mr. Ware has succeeded in gathering and 
interpreting a body of facts of undoubted usefulness and interest. His 
study suffers, however, in being too evidently intended for readers inti- 
mately acquainted with the American theater. A style lacking in lucidity 
becomes disconcertingly vague when acquaintance with sources, authors, 
and dates involved in a question of adaptation is assumed, and when place 
of production is designated by theater without mention of city. Less 
easily explained is the omission in the appendix of names of publishers 
of the extant plays, and of the places where these plays, often difficult to 
obtain, are available. The usefulness of this section would be further 
increased by cross references from the American to the French titles, 
instead of from the French plays only. Plays which are examined in the 
text, though not finally accepted as adaptations or sources, should, it seems, 
also find a place in the appendix, since it has made room for lists of 
dramatis persone, which are often duplicated in the text, as well as for 
bibliographies. Too, a better correlation of the play lists in the appendix 
with the text might settle the apparent disagreement as to what plays 


| 
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are finally accepted.? And though some fifty references to newspapers 


suggest thoroughness, a complete list of the files examined seems desirable, Je 
Goucher College. Henriette C. Nasseru. ac 
sic 
Tue CaurpH or Bacpap: Being Arabian Nights Flashes of the Life, th 
Letters, and Work of O. Henry. By Robert H. Davis and Arthur B, ac 
Maurice. New York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1931. me 
411 pp. $3.50. cre 
The Caliph of Bagdad falls far short of being the definitive biography go 
of O. Henry. It even fails in the “eminently readable” qualification po 
which justifies the popularized biography. Falling thus unhappily be- ne' 
tween the scholarly and the popular, it yet perhaps has value as materia me 
biographia for the future qualified historian. In the main a series of of 
reminiscences by friends of William Sidney Porter, taken from oral testi- 
mony, magazine articles, and published volumes, its offering of genuine der 
and dependable new source material is disappointingly meager. The shi 
compilers themselves, both newspaper men and authors, were friends chi 
of O. Henry during his New York residence, through their editorial clu 
connections with periodicals to which he contributed. Mr. Maurice has lin 
previously written a memorial pamphlet on O. Henry (1925); Mr. Davis, gou 
who seems from his published volumes to be something of a professional mo 
reminiscer, has apparently made his chief contribution to this volume bac] 
in the two chapters (XIII and XX) entitled “Bob Davis Recalls.” Wit 
Though not superseding C. A. Smith’s inadequate O. Henry Biogra- mal 
phy (1916), this new volume does something to supplement it. For ape 
example, the ancestry and youth, to which Smith devoted a third of his ters 
entire book, are here reduced to a mere introductory chapter, practically 241) 
all of which is drawn from the earlier account, often without even the gifte 
expense of thorough re-wording. A few new letters and recollections volu 
are added in the Texas years, 1882-1896; but most of the new material sey s 
here, which relates to Porter’s first wife, Athol Estes, is drawn from Mrs. mer 
Frances G. Maltby’s The Dimity Sweetheart (1930). From this point on, Hen 
however, the new biography grows fat where the old was lean. Similarly stor) 
the chapters dealing with the flight from justice to Honduras, the trial man 
for embezzlement, and the years in the Ohio penitentiary are expanded his \ 
*A summary on page 35, supposedly referring to plays performed, places 7 adapta- A 
tions in the period 1834 to 1843, 16 in the period 1850 to 1860, without those of sourc 
Boucicault, which increase the number in the last period to 25. The bibliography and are 1 
chapter II support a statement on page a that from 1834 to 1850 only four adaptations lifted 
were made for the New York and Philadelphia stages, and two for Boston, that is, 6 Nolus 


in all instead of 7. For the period 1850 to 1860, the bibliography lists 14 plays not by 
Boucicault, and 11 plays by Boucicault, disagreeing with the figures on page 35. 
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by liberal draughts from the retrospects of his outlaw companion, Al 
Jennings’s Through the Shadows with O. Henry (1921); Smith had 
access only to the earlier volume, Beating Back (1914). In spite of con- 
siderable promise in the Preface that “now the full story may be told,” 
there is little new light thrown on these shadowed years, although the 
account is more than doubled in length by the anecdotes from Jennings’s 
more recent and straightforward but equally undependable book. The 
credit for piercing the veil of this dark chapter of Porter’s career must still 
go to Smith, and happily the censure that once fell upon him for this ex- 
posure is now largely forgotten. If Porter’s latest biographers have little 
new evidence to add, however, they at least have a strong plea in abate- 
ment which, consciously or otherwise, becomes the thesis of the last half 
of their book. 

O. Henry’s career in New York is expanded to three times the space 
devoted by Smith to these, the only really significant years of his author- 
ship. But here again the additions are of doubtful value. They consist 
chiefly of the reminiscences of editors and fellow writers; the roster in- 
cludes such names as George Jean Nathan, Alexander Woollcott, Frank 
lin P. Adams, and Will Irwin, though the longer and more intimate ac- 
counts come from less well-known figures. The anecdotes deal for the 
most part with the editor-author relationships of this little circle and the 
backgrounds and reputed origins, often conflicting, of O. Henry’s stories. 
With somewhat over-serious reverence these loving friends set down his 
naive philosophizings—“Queer, isn’t it? Flesh: mortal. Thought: im- 
mortal.”—and the callow wit which led him to sprinkle his personal let- 
ters with school-boy French (see, for example, the letter on pages 240- 
241). Such matter is hardly calculated to add to the stature of a really 
gifted story-teller. The only new letters of any consequence in the entire 
volume are the score or more between Davis, then fiction editor of Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, and O. Henry, its star contributor. Even these are the 
merest notes, whose message could be summed up in a sentence: O. 
Henry was always in need of money and always dilatory in supplying 
stories already contracted for and paid for in advance. Yet they do 
manage to fill out the familiar picture of this genuine Bohemian, with 
his whimsical evasions and careless promises. 

As for scholarship, it is sufficient to say that there is little citation of 
sources save in the brief list of authorities given in the preface. There 
are no footnotes, no bibliography, and only a meager index. Matter 
lifted from Smith’s biography or drawn from magazines and accessible 
volumes, is mixed indiscriminately, with little indication of its source. 
The unreadableness can perhaps be charged by and large to the nature 
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of the material. The reader is shuttled back and forth a dozen times 
over the same ground as he follows the haphazard recollections of O, 
Henry’s friends. This is not only confusing to the reader, but occasionally 
to the biographers themselves. On page 48 we find: “But in the Land 
Office years [in Texas], from 1887 to 1891, the idea of writing had not 
yet entered Will Porter’s head,” and on page 63: “It was in the first 
months of married life [1887] that O. Henry’s career as a writing man 
began.” Similarly on page 239: “For the earlier stories appearing in 
Munsey’s he was paid at the rate of one cent a word,” whereas on page 
262 the original rate is given as half a cent a word—a discrepancy of 
no small moment to a starving writer. Such slovenliness mars even a 
book making no pretense to scholarship. Further blemishes are found 
in various typographical errors which print John Esten Cooke as John 
Estes Cooke, and Gilman Hall as Gilman Hull. 

The manner as well as the matter of this book is journalistic. O. 
Henry’s playful designation of New York as “Bagdad on the Subway” is 
the spur to a wholesale adoption of Arabian Nights terminology. The 
volume is neatly, too neatly, divided into four books: “Aladdin,” “Sin- 
bad,” “Haroun,” and “Scheherezade,” dealing respectively with the youth, 
wanderings, authorship, and tales of Porter. Through four hundred 
pages this Near East jargon becomes monotonous, if not actually mis- 
leading. Finally, through the shortcoming of the biographers, the sub- 
ject matter, or the subject himself, there emerges from these ill-consorted 
pages the unsatisfying figure of a man whose humor ranged from cheap 
clowning to touching whimsy, whose conversational platitudes were a 
mockery of the wide humanity of his fictions, and who, though a prince 
of raconteurs, is unblushingly pictured as one who considered his creative 
literary gift as a meal ticket and nothing more. 


Duke University. Crartes R. ANDERSON. 


Tue Sout or America. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. Philadelphia: The 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. viii, 261 pp. $3.00. 


Tue Epic or America. By James Truslow Adams. Boston: Little Brown 
and Company, 1931. viii, 433 pp. $5.00. 

Under different titles these two authors deal with essentially the same 
theme: the origin of American traits. One is a professor of American 
literature; the other a historian with decided literary gifts. Both volumes 
are written in an attractive style, although Adams appears to excel in 
the gift of phrase making. 
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Professor Quinn fails to define the word “soul,” but it seems evident 
that he employs it as synonymous with character (cf. p. 3). More than 
half of his volume deals with the formation of the American sou/—that 
is, of the character of the people of the United States, for he has nothing 
to say of the “other Americans” who dwell in the vast region extending 
southward from Mexico. The first chapter, which is concerned with 
the birth of the American soul, analyzes the various gifts brought by the 
races which have composed the population of the United States. The 
second deals with the baptism of the American soul, a baptism received 
during the war of independence and the years immediately following. 
The third sets forth the view that this soul was confirmed by the struggle 
for union, by the Civil War. In the fourth chapter it is contended that 
the more active participation of the United States in world affairs since 
1896 is an indication that America has “come of age.” ‘The fifth 
chapter, which is the heart of the volume, examines the “qualities of 
the American soul”—namely, the leading traits of the people of the 
United States. Although when Professor Quinn began to choose them he 
had a list of twenty-three, he analyzes only the seven which he considers 
most characteristic today. These are: democracy, efficiency, liberality, 
provincialism, individuality, humor, and vision. 

Although Professor Quinn declares in his “Foreword” that he is a 
“disillusioned optimist,” there is little or nothing in his volume which 
would indicate that this is true. Often, indeed, he appears to be an irre- 
pressible idealist, who would find the real American traits in characters 
portrayed by the novelists, who would have things actually true because 
he wishes them to be true. The refusal of the United States to assume 
international responsibility in dealing with the present world chaos seems 
to be the only circumstance which tends to place a damper upon his soar- 
ing optimism, and even in this matter he reposes great faith in the younger 
generation. 

The temperament of Mr. Adams is different. He surveys American 
history—that is, the history of the United States—with an eye on the evo- 
lution of American traits and the formation and operation of the “Ameri- 
can dream,” the dream of a richer, fuller, and more satisfying life for 
every inhabitant of the commonwealth, but the traits which he dis- 
covers are less attractive. Among them are: materialism, lawlessness, 
intolerance, ruthlessness, depreciation of artistic and spiritual values, haste 
and impatience, bad manners, and an aimless or utilitarian education. 
He admits that we have been optimistic, but ours has been an unthink- 
ing optimism which has regarded criticism as obstructive and dangerous. 
Yet Mr. Adams is thrilled by the “American Dream” and, while ad- 
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mitting that “we have a long and arduous road to travel” if we are to 
realize it, does not entirely abandon hope. He appears to place his 
faith in the power of the dream to inspire Americans to carry on until 
they have made it a unique reality. 

The authors also differ with reference to the influences which have 
molded American character. Professor Quinn stresses the gifts of the 
races, a psychological factor difficult to measure, while Mr. Adams em- 
phasizes the frontier, another factor which is largely psychological and 
equally difficult to measure. 

Moreover, may it not be pointed out that in listing “American traits” 
each writer has been guilty of the erroneous assumption that the character 
of the American people may be synthesized, that our population has been 
molded into a unity which reveals itself in a list of harmonious traits 
and ideals? To Professor Quinn one might point out that America does 
not have a single soul, just as one might direct Mr. Adams’s attention 
to the fact that our population might be divided into two or more groups 
having different traits. There is an American soul which has the quali- 
ties set down by Professor Quinn, and there is also an American soul— 
or a soul that has its abode in the United States—which may be described 
by the terms employed by Mr. Adams. Spiritua. y we are not a unity 
and perhaps we shall never be. And the same may probably be said 
of the American Dream. It is not a dream which inspires or ever has 
inspired all of our population. If it has been the good of some, it has 
been strongly denounced by others. Every approach to its realization has 
been attended by struggle with an opposing group holding a different 
ideal. In fact, it is a dream which appeals almost exclusively to the 
underprivileged struggling upward and it will inspire this group only 
so long as its components are not crushed by the hopelessness of a de- 
featist attitude. 

Nevertheless, both works have great value because they stimulate 
thought and self-analysis. If a comparative evaluation be appropriate 
here, one may justly contend that Adams’s volume is more realistic, more 
firmly based in historical facts, although, unlike Quinn, he failed to take 
into account the contribution of racial psychology to our national traits. 


Duke University. J. Frep Rippy. 
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Lz Roman be Tristan et Iseut Dans ta LrrrerarurE ANGLO-AMERICAINE 
an XIX* er au XX* Siecies. By Maurice Halperin, Docteur de 
l'Université de Paris, Lecteur 4 la Sorbonne. Paris: Jouve et Cie. 1931. 


M. Halperin presents a competent and interesting study of the differ- 
ent versions of the Tristan and Isolde story. The enthusiasm which he 
brings to his subject is well illustrated by the following quotation trans- 
lated from his concluding chapter: 


Certainly the hold that the romance of Tristan et Iseut has had—and still has—on modern 
English literature has no equal in any other literature. It is perhaps true that the best 
modern version of the legend is that by Wagner, but in all modern German literature, 
Wagner is the only important writer who has been interested in it. Modern French 
literature does not count a single version of merit except that by Bédier, which, how- 
ever, is rather an adaptation than an original work. The striking thing about the 
renewed and prolonged life of the romance of Tristan among the English and American 
poets of the 19th and 2oth centuries is not only the considerable number of literary men 
who have been attracted to our old story, but also the fact that among them are counted 
several of the most celebrated writers of modern English literature. That geniuses as 
unlike as Arnold, Tennyson, Swinburne, Hardy, Symons, Masefield and Robinson could 
have been inspired, each in his own way, by this Celtic tale proves its powerful attrac- 
tion and at the same time indicates what the influence of this ancient folk lore has been on 
English poetry. English literature, feeling instinctively the kinship between the Celtic and 
the Anglo-Saxon spirit, has welcomed and adopted the romance of Tristan et Iseut still 
more than the rest of the Arthurian cycle as the sacred heritage of a profoundly poetic 
race. 


The introductory chapter discusses the medieval versions, the treat- 
ments in English before 1852 and the Wagnerian version. Separate chap- 
ters are devoted to Matthew Arnold’s Tristram and Iseult; Tennyson’s 
The Last Tournament; Swinburne’s Tristram of Lyonesse; the two 
poems, Tristram and Iseult by Frederic Millard, an Englishman, and 
Isolt’s Return by William Newell, an American; two American plays: 
Louis Anspacher’s Tristan and Isolde and Martha Austin’s Tristram and 
Isoult; two English plays: Joseph Carr’s Tristram and Iseult and Arthur 
Symons’s Tristan and Iseult; Thomas Hardy’s The Queen of Cornwall; 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Tristram and John Masefield’s Tristan and 
Isolt. A short chapter on translations and adaptations mentions recent 
versions by Jessie L. Weston, Joseph Bédier, Hilaire Belloc, Florence 
Simonds, Evelyn Paul, Roger Sherman Loomis, and Margaret Schlauch. 
M. Halperin gives high praise to Swinburne and Robinson, while he 
considers that Masefield, “by attaching no importance to the romantic and 
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legendary character inherent in this theme, has destroyed its principal 
attraction, and thus at the same time the value of his own play.” 


Duke University. F, A. G. Cowper. 


Tue Genreet Femae. Edited by Clifton Joseph Furness. (Americana 
Deserta series, edited by Bernard DeVoto.) New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1931. xlv, 316 pp. $3.50. 

This is the first “source collection” relating to the status of American 
women in the nineteenth century—the first selection of contemporary 
accounts of the Victorian “female.” It is therefore of real value to those 
interested in feminism in particular, or in our literary and social tradi- 
tions in general. Those who do not have sufficient samples of the origi- 
nal material at hand, or those who desire materials for class readings in 
convenient form, will be particularly indebted to Mr. Furness for this 
entertaining collection. 

The materials included seem, on the whole, to be well selected from 
an extensive literature, and are conveniently arranged under such head- 
ings as “Melancholy,” “Decorum,” and “Woman’s Rights—and Wrongs.” 
Certain selections have been so cut, however, as to retain little meaning, 
and in a few cases bear little relation to the topic under which they are 
listed. Both of these comments may be illustrated by the item taken from 
The Journal of a Young Lady of Virginia, 1782 (pp. 18, 19). How much 
is lost here by not preserving more of the original, may readily be seen by 
comparing it with the longer excerpt given in the third volume of A. B. 
Hart’s American History Told by Contemporaries. The selection in The 
Genteel Female, moreover, is classified under “Female Frailty,” whereas 
the context suggests nothing more than that the Southern belle was quite 
a gay and healthy “flapper” in her day. 

Mr. Furness is generally fair to the ladies, and warns against our 
complacent tendency to laugh at things Victorian. The view that even 
the “hearts and flowers” literature merits serious consideration, is well 
taken. His case here would be even stronger, had he not overlooked certain 
factors which help to explain, and within limits even justify, the feminine 
foibles of the time. Literary phenomena cannot always be interpreted 
in purely literary terms. Thus the Victorian cult of frailty and melan- 
choly was not merely “ultra-Romanticism,” but ofttimes simply amounted 
to making a virtue of necessity. A glance at the mortality tables of the 
period would be suggestive here. Perhaps, as Mr. Furness points out, 
some died because they were melancholy; but how many more must have 
been melancholy because they or their loved ones were about to die. 
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Incidentally, the medical literature, which contains interesting comments 
on the “genteel female,” seems the one pertinent type of material which 
has been overlooked in the present study. 

In one sense, the editor has been even too considerate of his fair sub- 
jects. In an introductory essay, he ascribes to them a paramount influence 
on the development of American life and letters. Now, while many 
suggestive observations are made in this connection, it is stretching the 
thesis a bit too far to claim all things for it. Even Whitman and Mark 
Twain are presented as the products of the all pervasive feminine in- 
fluence—the former, apparently, because his famous title and first cover- 
design reflected the flowery tastes of the day; and the latter for no better 
reason than that he was able to portray an authentic “Aunt Polly.” Such 
dubious literary criticism is made to support what amounts to a sort of 
apotheosis of our grandmothers. 

The truth of the matter would seem to be that, while women were 
obviously making themselves heard in the nineteenth century, it is an 
exaggeration to claim that they actually outtalked the men. Yet Mr. 
Furness observes that: “Our American voice has from the beginning 
bordered upon a feminine falsetto. Even when an occasional virile bass 
sounds from the throat of a Whitman or a Sandburg, the inevitable 
soprano of the female is heard ringing through it, as undertone or over- 
tone... . Men are still boyish with us. . . . But woman has gradually 
emerged culturally self-confident. The history of the rise of American art 
is the history of woman’s advance toward her present dominant place 
in society and intellectual matters. In the arts, in literature, in music, 
America is the woman’s own land. Here, at last, Atalanta wins the 
race.” The only proper retort to all this would seem to be a simple “Oh, 
yeah?” or academic words to that effect. 

Nor is Mr. Furness any happier in his exaggeration of the peculiarly 
American character of modern feminism. “The Genteel Female,” he ob- 
serves in conclusion, “is the most tangible symbol of one mysterious force 
which shapes our national character and destiny and makes of modern 
American life a unique experiment in culture.” Now as a matter of fact, 
there is nothing “unique” in the development of feminism as a “mysteri- 
ous force” in this country. Such differences as obtained in its operation 
here and abroad were ones of degree rather than of kind. Much of the 
original inspiration was imported from North European nations and 
feminism flourished throughout this period in all of them, including the 
Scandinavian. There was really nothing mysterious or unique about it. 

Duke University. Ricuarp H, Suryock. 
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Tue JournaL or WasHincTon Irvine (1823-1824). Edited by Stanley 
Williams. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1931. 278 pp. 
$3.50. 

This is an exact reproduction, save for the correction of occasional 
minor illegibilities, of the manuscript journal kept by Irving from July 12, 
1823, to August 11, 1824, and now in the possession of Dr. Roderick Terry 
of Newport, Rhode Island. It is ably edited with an introduction, footnotes, 
and index by Stanley Williams, perhaps the most competent Irving scholar 
in the field today. In his introduction, the editor seeks to justify the publi- 
cation of so minute and encyclopedic a record of the often trivial incidents 
in the daily life of the author. First of all, the period covered is the signif- 
icant one just following the successes of The Sketch Book and Brace- 
bridge Hall and just preceding the Tales of a Traveller. Lacking the 
introspection and intimate memoranda of his other published journals, 
this journal offers as its sole virtue its meticulous completeness. It re- 
cords minutely the literary projects, friends, and diversions of the dis- 
tinguished American author in Paris and London serious and otherwise, 
at work and at play; and out of this factual potpourri emerges the Irving 
of mid-career. It is interesting to note that although this record comes 
on the heels of his Dresden residence, there is no hint of the reputed 
unhappy love-experience with Emily Foster. On the contrary, it contains 


one of the very rare passages in his writings describing his youthful 
betrothed, Matilda Hoffman, in a well hidden but touching recollection. 
More significant are the passages revealing his sources and methods in 
writing his next book, Tales of a Traveller. Appended to the journal is a 
ten-page fragment of a sketch to have been called William the Conqueror, 
as a further illustration of Irving’s interests in the year 1823-1824. 
Crares R. ANDERSON. 


O. Henry Memorrat Awarp Prize Stories oF 1931. Selected and Edited 
by Blanche Colton Williams. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1931. 392 pp. $2.50. 


The thirteenth annual volume of these prize stories contains fifteen 
short stories and three short-short stories. The judges for the major 
contest included, besides the chairman, Raymond Weaver, Frances Gil- 
christ Wood, and Joseph Wood Krutch. The preliminary sifting from 
the unwieldly mass of periodical fiction was done by a group of first 
readers not so well known. Assuming that no stories of first caliber 
slipped through this outside circle, one can perhaps find no serious fault 
with the following awards: first, “Can’t Cross Jordan by Myself,” by 
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Wilbur Daniel Steele; second, “One Head Well Done,” by John D. 
Swain; and third, “The Five Minute Girl,” by Mary Hastings Bradley. 
There was no unanimity among the judges as to any of these ratings, and 
even the composite scores show a very close race. The special prize 
for the best short-short story was awarded to “Haunted Ground,” by 
Oliver La Farge. 

A rather hastily written introduction by Miss Williams tells briefly 
about the machinery of the contest and gives excerpts from the judges’ 
opinions. Brief biographical notes are appended to the successive stories. 
An appendix lists a large number of the better stories that were rejected. 
Of the eighteen printed, including the work of Cyril Hume, William 
Faulkner, Booth Tarkington, and other prominent names, there are 
none of outstanding distinction. It may be remarked in passing that 
three of the four prize winners deal with manifestations of the super4 
natural for subject matter. This is perhaps a mere coincidence; but even 
if it has something of the smell of a fad about it, there is some compen- 
sation in relief from the overworked fields of mystery, detectives, and 
racketeers. 

C.R. A. 


Western Prosz and Poetry. Selected and Edited by Rufus A. Coleman. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1932. $1.40. 


Professor Coleman has made an interesting collection of pieces de- 
scriptive of the trans-Mississippi West from the earliest times down to the 
present. The book seems to be designed principally as a text-book suit- 
able either for the junior college or the senior high-school grades. In a 
foreword the editor suggests its use for courses in composition and in 
American literature. An appendix includes biographical notes, study 
notes and questions, and well-chosen lists of books for further reading. 

The collection suffers of course from the inescapable sin of all an- 
thologies containing prose, that is, that the selections are mere samples 
of longer works. Aside from this, the volume seems finely designed 
for its ends. The editor has evidently tried conscientiously to have all 
sections of the West and all phases of its life represented. The book 
can, as he suggests, be read as a “social history.” It should prove of 
much use in the classroom, not less perhaps on one side of the Missis- 
sippi than on the other, for the East has always enjoyed reading about 
the West rather more than the West itself has. 

Professor Coleman’s standards of selection, as they may be deduced 
from the contents of the volume, are interesting. He has let the prose 
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predominate over the verse, and with a few exceptions has eschewed 
fiction in favor of descriptive and narrative pieces representing, ostensibly 
at least, the reality. In both of these he has, I should say, done well, for 
the West has been better portrayed by its factual prose records than by its 
often namby-pamby verse and fiction. 

Professor Coleman has also chosen largely from contemporaries— 
out of some sixty writers represented all except about a dozen are still 
living. In this I do not think he has been so happy. I miss the writings 
of the actual pioneers, however, more than those of the sophisticated 
penmen of the Harte-Twain generation. Excellent as is the work of 
many contemporary writers of the West (and Professor Coleman has 
chosen among them unerringly), still there is in the writings of the 
pioneers themselves a depth of tragedy and a height of unassuming 
heroism which a modern can scarcely attain. Which one of them can 
equal, for instance, the indescribable effect of John Manly’s simple tale 
of his dinner of quail, hawk, and crow? 

Although by its neglect of the earlier writing the volume is lacking 
in a certain depth, Western Prose and Poetry will undoubtedly be gladly 
read by students and in addition may well open up to the more advanced 
scholar new fields of reading and of thought. 

The University of California. Georce R. Stewart, Jr. 


Henry Cuartes Lea: A Biography. By Edward Sculley Bradley. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. 391 pp. $5.00. 


The works of Henry Charles Lea, centering mainly about the ecclesias- 
tical institutions of Latin Christendom and their relations to culture, con- 
stitute the greatest single American contribution to the historical litera- 
ture of European civilization. Few Americans realize the full measure of 
Lea’s accomplishment or know that the noble series of volumes on the 
Inquisition came from a self-made scholar who labored alone in a Phila- 
delphia library. Through Mr. Bradley’s biography the public may know 
better this remarkable man; and not only as historian, but as poet, trans- 
lator, scientist, head of a great Philadelphia publishing house, high- 
minded and patriotic servant of city and nation. Confessedly it is a 
“fragmentary” study, attempting no critical analysis of Lea’s works; but 
the book does service to the history of American letters. 

A sentence or two may invite the literary historian to turn its pages: 
Lea’s “translation of the Odes of Anacreon deserves mention in the Eng- 
lish literature of translation” (p. 62). Thomas Bailey Aldrich, editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly, “returned to Lea [1888] an article on torture 
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[saying] it was ‘too horrible’ for his readers” (p. 280). The index un- 
fortunately neglects references to literary journals mentioned in the text, 
such as The Atlantic Monthly, The Southern Literary Messenger, The 
Forum, The North American Review, but it is rich in names of American 
and European men of letters and scholarship. The excellent bibliography 
of Lea’s writings which Mr. Bradley has been at pains to make (it includes 
about thirty numbers relating to poetry and criticism) provides an excel- 
lent guide for students and is at the same time the record of one of the 
finest scholarly achievements known to the republic of letters. 


Duke University. Ernest W. NELson. 


BerkELey’s AMERICAN SoyourN. By Benjamin Rand. Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard University Press. 1932. 79 pp. $2.00. 


Bishop Berkeley, it will be remembered, followed the course of 
empire westward in order to establish a college in Bermuda. Arriving 
in Virginia in January, 1729, he visited several eastern cities, settled for a 
number of months in Newport, R. I. and left this country by way of 
Boston, on September 21, 1731, after the plans for his college had been 
abandoned. In his study of Berkeley’s American Sojourn Dr. Rand 
brings together an assortment of antiquarian bits already published and 
adds some new material, largely taken from the Bishop’s correspondence 
with Henry Newman, from 1708 to 1763 the secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of Christian Knowledge in London. For the first time 
an account is given of the circumstances connected with Berkeley’s visit 
to Harvard, an institution which profited by his generosity as well as 
Yale. 

While the essay is meant to be nothing more than a neat piece of 
antiquarianism, it gives the literary student a glimpse of Berkeley’s life 
among the literati of New England while he was writing Alciphron or the 
Minute Philosopher. It is to be hoped that some one will continue Dr. 
Rand’s study of the Literary and Philosophical Society founded in New- 
port in 1730. 

Of special interest to students of American literature are the portions 
of a letter written by William Byrd of Virginia reproduced on pages 36 
and 37, and a brief running summary of some of the facts dealing with 
the influence of Berkeleian idealism in this country. 

Crarence Goupes. 
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Tue Sr. Louis Movement 1n Puttosopry: Some Source Material. Ar- an 
ranged and Edited by Charles M. Perry. Norman, Okla.: The Uni- in 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1930. 148 pp. $1.50. we 
This little volume is a collection of source materials and clues to tio 

source materials for a study of the activities of the Hegelian School in St. 1n§ 

Louis, popularly termed the St. Louis Movement. It is incomplete, often the 

chaotic, and not over-accurate. Its contents are arranged in five sections of 

dealing with: The St. Louis Movement in general, H. C. Brokmeyer, W. du 

T. Harris, Denton J. Snider, and a bibliography, most of which consists R. 

of a reprint of a chronological list of the writings of Harris. An index 

is provided only for the list of Harris’s writings. The student of American 

Transcendentalism, the Concord School of Philosophy, or the various Ep: 

persons involved in the St. Louis Movement may find bits of valuable new 

material in the work, provided that he has the patience to search them 

out for himself. bas 

C. G. Sot 

Our American Music: Three Hundred Years of It. By John Tasker Re 
Howard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. [Second Printing, ™ 
1931]. xxiii, 713 pp. $6.00. His 
Our American Music is a worthy attempt to survey the history of - 

American musical compositions and the lives of composers and artists who En; 

lived or visited in the United States. Seventy pages are devoted to Ha 

“Euterpe in the Wilderness,” carrying the narrative up to 1800; almost * 

two hundred continue the story up to 1860; and the remainder of the the 

book (which is by far the most valuable portion) extends the account up 
to the days of Romberg and Gershwin. An appendix supplies a selected foll 
list of published orchestral and chamber music compositions by American ae 

composers, the names of the winners of prizes in contests for American 5 

composers sponsored by the National Federation of Music Clubs, and a Pa. 

bibliography twenty-five pages in length. This work very definitely dis- ein 

places previous surveys of a similar sort but leaves much to be done by a 

future historians of the subject. vi. 

C.G. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Last Ten Years. By Timothy Flint. Edited, with 2 

an Introduction, by C. Hartley Grattan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. } 


1932. xix, 380 pp. $3.50. 
Students of the frontier and its literature will receive with gratitude 
the most recent volume in the Americana Deserta series, which offers 
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an exact reprint of Timothy Flint’s Recollections, hitherto available only 
in the original edition, published at Boston in 1826. The scope of the 
work will be apparent from the title given to the first edition: Recollec- 
tions of the Last Ten Years, Passed in Occasional Residences and Journey- 
ings in the Valley of the Mississippi, from Pittsburg and the Missouri to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from Florida to the Spanish Frontier; in a Series 
of Letters to the Rev. James Flint, of Salem, Massachusetts. ‘The intro- 
duction, in general, is based upon the discussion of Flint in Professor 
R. L. Rusk’s The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier. 
C. G. 


Epmunp Rurrin, SouTHERNER: A Study in Secession. By Avery Craven. 
New York and London: D. Appleton and Co. 1932. ix, 283 pp. $3.00. 


This readable biography of one of the lesser Southern radicals is 
based mainly on the diary of Edmund Ruffin, an agriculturist, an intense 
Southern nationalist, and the man who fired the first gun at Sumter. 
Possessing one of the largest libraries in the South, as a Virginia gentle- 
man and a member of the aristocracy, Ruffin “took on a certain show 
. .. of culture, which manifested itself in the love of books. . .” (p. 14). 
His discriminating and catholic tastes for literature ran from the classics 
to scientific works, from London to Charleston newspapers, and from 
English to Southern literary journals. He preferred reading Marion 
Harland’s Alone, even though he considered the novel light and trashy, 
to playing chess. Besides literary tastes, he, as a typical Virginian gentle- 
man, possessed a love for music and art. 

Mr. Craven’s detailed account of Ruffin, as a typical “fire-eater,” 
follows the procedure of Parrington in his study of the ante-bellum South; 
that is, the struggle for secession was not precipitated by Davises and 
Stephenses but by men like Rhett, Yancey, Tucker, and Ruffin. To stu- 
dents of American literature, moreover, the author suggests a re-interpreta- 
tion and a re-estimate of literature in the South before the Civil War, by 
indicating that there was more reading there than one generally supposes. 
The biographer, too, presents a picture of the plantation life of the Old 
South, examines the economic and political problems of that rural civili- 
zation, and furnishes a historical background for “Southern” literature 
from the years 1820 to 1865. 

Duke University. Davip K. Jackson. 
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Tue Unrrep Srates since 1865. By Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin B. 
Kendrick. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1932. xx, 775 
$3-75- 

Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, under whose general editorship this new 

volume in Crofts American History Series appears, comments upon a 

great change in the attitude of historians toward the treatment of recent 


and contemporary events: 


A learned committee of the National Education Association, reporting on the school curric- 
ulum in 1895, declared that, “The formation of the Constitution, and a brief study of 
the salient features of the Constitution itself, conclude the study of the portion of the ° 
history of the United States that is sufficiently remote to be treated after the manner of 
an educational classic,” and advised that nothing be done about the century and more that 
had since transpired. 

Now we are under a different dispensation; the governing theory is that history is 
chiefly useful to explain the present, and that the present cannot be explained without a 
special emphasis upon those events which are immediately back of it and have, as it were, 
given the final push that has brought it into being. 


One wonders just how the new historical attitude will affect the treat- 
ment of our recent literary history. Is it possible to treat contemporary 
authors with the detachment with which Messrs. Hacker and Kendrick 
view contemporary political and economic events as recent as 1931? Per- 
haps not. At any rate, the two suggestive chapters on art and literature, 


while free from conspicuous errors, seem on the whole the least satisfac- 
tory in an excellent textbook that furnishes the economic and political 
background of our literature since the Civil War. 


Uncoiiecrep Lecrures sy RatpH Warpo Emerson: Reports of Lectures 
on American Life and Natural Religion, Reprinted from The Com- 
monwealth. Edited by Clarence Gohdes. New York: William Edwin 
Rudge. 1932. ix, 60 pp. $3.00. 

“The present volume contains reports of seven of Emerson’s lectures, 
several of which do not appear in his published works, and all of which 
include material that will be new to even the most thorough students of 
his writings. They are, with little exception, reported in his exact 
words, ... 

“Six of the discourses comprised a series on ‘American Life’ which 
Emerson delivered in Boston before the Parker Fraternity, on successive 
Sunday evenings beginning with November 27, 1864, and ending on 
January 1, 1865. Their titles are these: ‘Public and Private Education,’ 
‘Social Aims,’ ‘Resources,’ “Table-Talk,’ ‘Books,’ and ‘Character.’ The 
seventh, on ‘Natural Religion,’ was read at the twelfth Sunday afternoon 
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meeting of a group of religious liberals and their friends held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, in Boston, on April 4, 1869. 

“, . . Particularly important is the lecture on ‘Natural Religion,’ the 
unusual length of which is matched by a subject of unusual importance to 
students of Emerson’s thought, for it is the most complete statement of 
Emerson’s religious beliefs made during his later years.” (Editor’s Note.) 

The following striking paragraph appears in the lecture on “Books”: 

Journalism is the type of American literature. Each literary workman tries his hand 
at every department—preaches a little, reports a little, sings a little, criticizes a little, 
dramatizes a little. No Tennyson, no Shakespeare, no Bacon, but rather Walt Whitmans, 
Parson Brownlows, extravagant and eloquent Western orators, half song-thrush, half alli- 
gator. Even our well-bred, thoroughly educated writers, like Theodore Winthrop, and 
others nearer, have yet that dash and hardihood which betrays some affinity with these 
wild lights of the prairie. 


Tue Boox oF Livinc Verse: English and American Poetry from the 
Thirteenth Century to the Present Day. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [1932.] xxx, 647 pp. 


Mr. Untermeyer has planned his collection not “for advanced scholars,” 
but “primarily, for those who lack either intimacy with the great body of 
English and American Poetry or immediate leisure to pursue the ac- 
quaintance. It is, except for the few recent discoveries, a brief vista—a 


sort of primer-panorama—of the high levels of the last seven hundred 
years.” “In general,” he states, “my tests have been Palgrave’s: “That a 
poem shall be worthy of the writer’s genius; that color and originality 
cannot atone for serious imperfections in clearness, unity or truth; that a 
few good lines do not make a good poem; that popular estimate is service- 
uble as a guidepost more than as a compass; above all, that excellence 
should be looked for rather in the whole than in the parts.’ To these 
canons I have added one more: that there should be that combination (as 
well as communication) of passion and personality which is, at least 
for this editor, a touchstone for poetry.” The mingling of American with 
English poets, while not altogether new, is a commendable departure from 
the practice of Palgrave. Mr. Untermeyer’s American selections are more 
numerous and more representative than those in The Oxford Book of 
English Verse. 


Porms or Exinor Wyre. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1932. XViii, 311 pp. $3.50. 
In addition to the contents of Elinor Wylie’s four books of 
Nets to Catch the Wind (1921), Black Armour (1923), Trivial Breath 
(1928), and Angels and Earthly Creatures (1929)—this volume contains 
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seventy-five pages of uncollected poems, some of which have never before 
been published in any form. In his Foreword William Rose Benét re- 
marks: “I do not contend, far less would she, that the poems now first 
collected here are in the same category with her final sonnets or the best 
lyrics in her last, posthumous book. They are, however, of vital inter- 
est in a further exposition of her nature, a nature composed of many fasci- 
nating elements, all of which were fused at white heat into great art in 
her best work.” 


Georce WasHINGTON IN THE Hearts oF His CouNTRYMEN: An Anthology. 
Compiled by Beatrix Reynolds and James Gabelle, with the Co-opera- 
tion and approval of the United States George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission. [1932.] 105 pp. 

This brief anthology of verse and prose tributes to Washington leaves 
much to be desired. It is by no means so well done as the best of the 
Lincoln anthologies—Mary Wright-Davis’s The Book of Lincoln. Too 
many of the selections are either inconsequential or fragmentary. Lowell’s 
“Under the Old Elm,” which, as Stedman said, it is “criminal .. . 
to truncate,” is represented by some of its less notable lines with nothing 
to indicate omissions. Worse still, the lines as printed here include a 
passage which I cannot find anywhere in Lowell’s poem. The Bicen- 
tennial year reminds us that no one as yet has made any adequate 
study of Washington’s réle in literature. 


Georce WasuincTon: Patron of Learning. By Leonard C. Helderman. 
New York and London: The Century Company. [1932.] xv, 187 
pp- $2.50. 

A study of Washington’s educational interests which, as the author 
suggests, leaves one “with a . . . conviction that George Washington was 
more than a solemn mediocrity without intellectual interests or influ- 


ence. 


Browniz. By George Gissing. Now first reprinted from The Chicago 
Tribune together with six other stories attributed to him. With 
Introductions by George Everett Hastings, Vincent Starrett, Thomas 
Ollive Mabbott. New York: The Columbia University Press. 1931. 
103 pp. $5.00. 

The six stories, taken from various Chicago newspapers (not the 

Tribune alone, as implied on the title page), bring the total number of 

Gissing’s Chicago stories to ten. Mr. Starrett edited four others for 
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Pascal Covici in 1924. The “hydra-headed Introduction” gives a fasci- 
nating account of the discovery of the stories which young researchers 
might profit much from reading. 


Essays aND Srupigs In ENGLIsH AND Literature. (Univer- 
sity of Michigan Publications: Language and Literature, Volume 
VIII.) By Members of the English Department of the University of 
Michigan. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press. 1932. 
231 pp. 

The volume contains an essay by Professor S. F. Gingerich on “The 

Conception of Beauty in the Works of Shelley, Keats, and Poe.” 


Tre Poems or Loncretiow, Including Evangeline, The Song of Hia- 
watha, The Courtship of Miles Standish, Tales of a Wayside Inn. New 
York: The Modern Library. (1932). xi, 678 pp. $.95. 


The inclusion of Longfellow’s poems in the excellent Modern Library 
series is, one hopes, an indication of a renewed interest in a poet who has 
been the pet aversion of present-day intellectuals. 


Patrician Ruymes: A Résumé of American Society Verse from Philip 
Freneau to the Present Day. Edited with an Introduction by Clinton 
Scollard and Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Boston and New York: The 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1932. xxviii, 303 pp. $2.00. 


An excellent collection; it includes fewer poems from older authors 
than are found in Brander Matthews’s American Familiar Verse but a 


much larger number from contemporary poets. 


Tue Spy: A Tale of the Neutral Ground. (The Modern Student’s 
Library.) Edited by Tremaine McDowell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. [1931.] xlvii, 508 pp. 

Professor McDowell’s introduction is a model of its kind. 


Tue First Eprrions or Henry Hersert (“Frank Forester”), 
1807-1858: A Checklist. Compiled by Paul S. Seybolt. Privately 
printed, Boston, 1932. 14 pp. 

J. B. H. 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 


[Franxuin, Benjamin] Biddison, Philip. “The Magazine Franklin 
Failed to Remember.” Am. Lit., IV, 177-180 (May, 1932). 

Franklin may have failed to mention The General Magazine in 
his Autobiography because of possible embarrassment over the cir- 
cumstances connected with his controversy with Webbe and Bradford. 

[Frenzav, Pumir] Johnson, Merle. “American First Editions: Philip 
Freneau (1752-1832).” Pub. Weekly, CXXII, 213-214 (July 16, 1932). 

[Jerrerson, THomas] Thomas, Charles M. “Date Inaccuracies in Thomas 
Jefferson’s Writings.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XIX, 87-90 (June, 
1932). 

“The Letters of Thomas Jefferson to William S. Short.” Third 
Installment. William and Mary Hist. Mag., Second Series, XII, 145- 
156 (April, 1932). 

[Mason, Joun] Hutt, F. W. “Puritan Colonel John Mason.” Ameri- 
cana, XXVI, 7-11 (Jan., 1932). 

A brief account of the part taken in the Pequot War by Mason. 

[Morton, Saran WentwortH] McDowell, Tremaine. “Last Words of 
a Sentimental Heroine.” Am. Lit., IV, 174-177 (May, 1932). 

Utterances of Frances Theodora Apthorp purporting to be her 
last recorded words relating to her tragic affair which forms the basis 
of The Power of Sympathy. 

[Pamne, THomas] Clark, Harry H. “Thomas Paine’s Relation to Vol- 
taire and Rousseau.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, (April, 1932, pp. 305- 
319 and June, 1932, pp. 393-406). 

[MiscetLanzous] Thompson, Marcella W. “Jonathan Boucher (1738- 
1804) by Himself.” Blackwood’s Mag., CCXXXI, 315-334 (March, 
1932). 

A brief autobiography ending abruptly some twelve years before 
Boucher’s death. 

Morais, Herbert M. “Deism in Revolutionary America (1763-1789).” 
Int. Jour. of Ethics, XLII, 434-453 (July, 1932). 

Journalistic reactions to deism are discussed, as well as those of 
Provost William Smith, Ethan Allen, Benjamin Franklin, Ezra Stiles, 
et al. 
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Muddiman, J. G. “Benjamin Harris, the First American Journalist.” 
Notes and Queries, CLXII, 129-133, 147-150, and 166-170 (Aug. 20, 
27, and Sept. 3, 1932). 

Important biographical notes on the editor of Public Occurrences 
(1690). 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. “Pioneer Printing in Georgia.” Ga. Hist. Quart., 
XVI, 77-113 (June, 1932). 

Printing establishments and their work from 1762 to about 1800. 

Davidson, H. Carter. “The Sonnet in Seven Early American Magazines 
and Newspapers.” Am. Lit., IV, 180-187 (May, 1932). 

“It seems safe to assert that the sonnet form was very popular 
with the best writers in the early days of the nation.” 


II. 1800-1870 


[Aucorr, Louisa M.] Anonymous. “Louisa M. Alcott Centenary Year.” 
Pub. Weekly, CXXII, 23-25 (July 2, 1932). 

Moran, Helen. “Queens Now.” London Mercury, XXVI, 138-146 (June, 
1932). 

[Bancrorr, Gzorce] Stewart, Watt. “George Bancroft, Historian of the 
American Republic.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XTX, 77-87 (June, 


1932). 

[Brown, Cuartes Brockpen] Johnson, Merle. “American First Editions: 
Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810).” Pub. Weekly, CXXI, 2422 
(June 18, 1932). 

[Coorrr, J. F.] Oakley, Kate R. “James Fenimore Cooper and Oak 
Openings.” Mich. Hist. Mag., XVI, 309-320 (Summer, 1932). 

[Emerson, R. W.] Jorgenson, C. E. “Emerson’s Paradise under the 
Shadow of Swords.” Phil. Quart., XI, 274-292 (July, 1932). 

Emerson’s ideas concerning the problem of evil are discussed. His 
attitude, like Milton’s, “ascends from a physical paradise.” 

[Hawrnorne, NarHanret] Hawthorne, Julian. “Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Blue Cloak.” Bookman, LXXV, 501-506 (Sept., 1932). 

A few scattered and trivial recollections. 

Winterich, John T. “Good Second-Hand Condition.” Pub. Weekly, 
CXXI, 2423-2424 (June 18, 1932). 

Bibliographical details in regard to Hawthorne’s Life of Franklin 
Pierce (1852). 

[Hayne, Paut H.] Hench, Atcheson L. “Three Letters to the Haynes 

from Richard Blackmore.” Am. Lit., IV, 199-207 (May, 1932). 
The letters are dated respectively in 1884, 1885, and 1888. 
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Shaw, Harry, Jr. “Paul Hamilton Hayne to Richard Henry Stoddard, 
July 1, 1866.” Am. Lit., TV, 195-199 (May, 1932). 

[Irvinc, Wasxincton] Langfield, William R. “Washington Irving—A 
Bibliography.” Bulletin of N. Y. P. L., XXXVI, 415-422, 487-494, 
561-571 (June, July, Aug., 1932). 

An annotated bibliography based principally on the Seligman. 
Hellman collections. The bibliography will be continued in subse- 
quent numbers of the Bulletin. 

[Kennepy, Joun P.] Johnson, Merle. “American First Editions: John 
Pendleton Kennedy (1795-1870).” Pub. Weekly, CXXII, 589 (Aug. 
20, 1932). 

Moore, John Robert. “Kennedy’s Horse-Shoe Robinson: Fact or Fic- 
tion?” Am. Lit., IV, 160-166 (May, 1932). 

The principal part of the story is fiction, but its author relied 
upon historical fact at times. 

[Loncrettow, H. W.] Millard, Clifford. “The Acadians in Virginia.” 
Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XL, 241-258 (July, 1932). 

Incidental references to Evangeline. 

[Lowett, J. R.] Nichols, E. J. “Identification of Characters in Lowell’s 
A Fable for Critics.” Am. Lit., TV, 191-194 (May, 1932). 

W. E. Channing the Poet and Thoreau are probably the persons 
referred to in lines 618-627. 

[Pautpine, James K.] Anonymous. “Correspondence Addressed to John 
C. Calhoun.” Annual Report of the Am. Hist. Ass., 1929. 

Two letters from Paulding are included. 

[Payne, Joun Howarp] Foreman, Grant. “John Howard Payne and the 
Cherokee Indians.” Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 723-750 (July, 1932). 

Letter from Payne to John Watterson describing conditions among 
the Cherokees in Arkansas. 

“The Green Corn Dance.” Chronicles of Okla., XII, 170-195 (June, 
1932). 

This account was written by Payne to a relative in New York in 
1835. 

[Poz, E. A.] Boynton, P. H. “Poe and Journalism.” English Jour., XXI, 
345-351 (May, 1932). 

Poe strove for journalistic effects which now undermine his fame. 

Englekirk, J. E., Jr. “A Critical Study of Two Tales by Amado Nervo.” 
New Mex. Quart., Il, 53-65 (Feb., 1932). 

Poe influenced the Spanish-American author (1870-1919). 

Miller, Arthur C. “The Influence of Edgar A. Poe on Ambrose Bierce.” 
Am. Lit., TV, 130-150 (May, 1932). 
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“To Bierce there was only one ‘right’ kind of fiction form, and 
Poe had invented it.” 

Pettigrew, Richard C. “Poe’s Rime.” Am. Lit. IV, 151-159 (May, 
1932). 

Poe in his poetic practice was not a “stickler for technical preci- 
sions.” 

[Sropparp, Ricnarp H.] Shaw, Harry, Jr. “Paul Hamilton Hayne to 
Richard Henry Stoddard, July 1, 1866.” Am. Lit., IV, 195-199 (May, 
1932). 

Stowe, Harriet B. Anonymous. “‘Uncle Tom’ in Russia.” Lit. Dig., 
CXIV, 16 (July 2, 1932). 

Brief account of the recent stage production of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
by the Moscow Second Art Theatre. 

[Stmms, Wiit1am G.] Anonymous. “Correspondence Addressed to John 
C. Calhoun.” Annual Report of the Am. Hist. Ass., 1929. 

One letter from Simms is included. 

[Wuirman, Watt] Benson, Adolph B. “Walt Whitman’s Interest in 
Swedish Writers.” J. E. G. P., XXXI, 332-345 (July, 1932). 

Whitman in early middle life was interested in Swedenborg and 
studied his writings. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. “Walt Whitman in the Civil War.” Rev. Anglo- 
Américaine (April, 1932, pp. 327-331). 

Correction of errors made in an article on Whitman by Jean Catel. 

Holloway, Emory. “Whitman as Journalist.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., VII, 677, 
679-680 (April 23, 1932). 

[Wurrrier, J. G.] Forsythe, Robert S. “An Uncollected Poem by Whit- 
tier.” Am. Lit., IV, 194-195 (May, 1932). 

The poem, entitled “To Alice and Phoebe Cary,” was inscribed in 
a book in 1869, and is printed from James C. Derby’s Fifty Years 
Among Authors, Books, and Publishers. 

[Miscettangzous] Anonymous. “Where We Stood in 1832.” Lit. Dig., 
CXIV, 17-18 (July 9, 1932). 

An account of a recent exhibition of prints, cartoons, broadsides, 
playbills, and newspapers held in the Old Print Shop in Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

Bond, Beverley W., Jr. “American Civilization Comes to the Old North- 
west.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XIX, 3-30 (June, 1932). 

Deals incidentally with books, newspapers, and dramatic activities 
among the early settlers. 

Burton, Katherine. “A Belated Falstaff.” Am. Lit., IV, 187-191 (May, 
1932). 

J. H. Hackett the actor is the Falstaff. 
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McMurtrie, Douglas C. “The First Texas Newspaper.” Southwestern 
Hist. Quart., XXXVI, 41-46 (July, 1932). 
Schaper, Joseph. “A Question of ‘Firsts’ Again.” Wis. Mag. of Hist., 
XVI, 102-104 (Sept., 1932). 
Notes on Wisconsin imprints. 
Spell, Lota M. “Samuel Bangs: The First Printer in Texas.” South- 
western Hist. Quart., XXV, 267-268 (April, 1932). 


III. 1870-1900 
[Brerce, Amsrose] McWilliams, Carey. “Ambrose Bierce and His First 
Love; an Idyll of the Civil War:” Bookman, LXXV, 254-259 (June- 
July, 1932). 
[Gayarre, Crartes] Kendall, John S. “The Last Days of Charles 
Gayarré.” La. Hist. Quart., XV, 359-375 (July, 1932). 

Gayarré’s later life and death are discussed, together with some of 
his works. 

[Hearn, Larcapio] Beck, E. C. “Letters of Lafcadio Hearn to His 
Brother.” Am. Lit., IV, 167-173 (May, 1932). 

The letters are dated 1889-1892, and provide exceedingly valuable 
information concerning his family. 

[Howetts, W. D.] Taylor, Walter F. “William Dean Howells and the 
Economic Novel.” Am. Lit., TV, 103-113 (May, 1932). 

Howells’s “original contribution” in his economic novels is three- 
fold: “First, he handled this form of the problem novel with a high 
order of craftsmanship that relieves its didacticism and preserves the 
artistry of good fiction. Second, he presented in the novel some of the 
profounder problems created by the industrial revolution—such as 
technological unemployment and the close interdependence of all 
members of an industrialized society—to which other American novel- 
ists had not penetrated. Third, he presented, for the first time in the 
American novel, an economic criticism definitely based on collectivism 
instead of the older theory of competitive, individual effort.” 

[Kinc, Grace] Faust, Marie E. “In Memoriam: Grace King.” Book- 
man, LXXV, 360-361 (Aug., 1932). . 
[Twatn, Marx] De Voto, Bernard. “Tom, Huck, and America.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., IX, 37-39 (Aug. 13, 1932). 
This article forms a chapter in the volume Mark Twain's America. 
[Miscettanzous] Edwards, Herbert. “Zola and the American Critics.” 
Am. Lit., TV, 114-129 (May, 1932). 

In the face of journalistic opposition to Zola, Henry James and 

William Dean Howells championed the Frenchman’s literary art. 
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Hanighen, F.C. “Vance Thompson and M’lle New York.” .Bookman, 
LXXV, 472-481 (Sept., 1932). 
The short career of a sophisticated journal of the nineties. 


IV. 1900-1932 
[Braprorp, GamatrEL] Macy, John. “Gamaliel Bradford: Portrayer of 
Souls.” Bookman, LXXV, 144-149 (May, 1932). 
Richards, Gertrude R. B. “The Life and ‘Lives’ of Gamaliel Bradford.” 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune Books, VIII, 4 (April 24, 1932). 
Warren, Dale. “Gamaliel Bradford.” Modern Thinker, I, 364-366 (Aug. 
1932). 
Brief critical discussion of his literary work. 
[Bromrietp, Louis] Field, L. M. “Louis Bromfield: Novelist.” Book- 
man, LXXV, 43-48 (May, 1932). 
[Casett, James Brancu] Parker, E. R. “A Key to Cabell.” English Jour., 
XXI, 431-440 (June, 1932). 
[Dos Passos, Joun] Hicks, Granville. “John Dos Passos.” Bookman, 
LXXV, 32-42 (April, 1932). 
[Exror, T. S.] George, R. E.G. “The Return of the Native.” Bookman, 
LXXV, 423-431 (Sept., 1932). 
An examination of Eliot’s prose and poetry, with observations on 
his life and character. 
Anonymous. “T. S. Eliot Goes Home.” Liv. Age, CCCXLII, 234-236 
(May, 1932). 
A short article from The Manchester Guardian concerning Eliot’s 
return to America as a lecturer at Harvard. 
[Franx, Watpo] Jocelyn, John. “Getting at Waldo Frank.” Sewanee 
Rev., XL, 405-413 (Oct.-Dec., 1932). 
[Grascow, Eten] Young, Stark. “Deep South Notes, VI: At Sheltered 
Valley.” New Rep., LXXII, 100-102 (Sept. 7, 1932). 
Reminiscences of the South, in connection with Ellen Glasgow’s 
The Sheltered Life. 
[Lzonarp, W. E.] Leonard, W. E. “The Poetic Process from the Inside.” 
Bookman, LXXV, 327-333 (Aug., 1932). 
Analysis of the process of poetic creation, with special reference to 
his own work. 
[Linpsay, Vacuet] Robinson, H. M. “The Ordeal of Vachel Lindsay.” 
Bookman, LXXV, 6-9 (April, 1932). 
Public demand for highly accented poems kept Lindsay from 
writing what he aspired to produce. 
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[MarxHaM, Epwin] Field, Ben. “Edwin Markham and His Eightieth 
Birthday Celebration.” Overland Month., XC, 143-144 (July, 1932). 
An account of the celebration of Markham’s birthday in Carnegie 

Hall, N. Y. C., on April 24, 1932. 

[Lonpon, Jack] Hawkes, Edith G. “Jack London: A Brief Sketch of 
His Life.” Overland Month., XC, 109-110 (May, 1932). 

Murphy, Celeste G. “Library Collected by Jack London.” Overland 
Month., XC, 111-112 (May, 1932). 

London owned a notable collection of 15,000 volumes. 

[O’Nen, Eucene] Corbin, John. “O’Neill and Aeschylus.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., VIII, 693-695 (April 30, 1932). 

Kemelman, H. G. “O'Neill and Highbrow Melodrama.” Bookman, 
LXXV, 482-491 (Sept., 1932). 

An attempt to prove that in character and plot the tragic plays 
of O’Neill are “merely violent and unbalanced melodrama.” 

Smith, John [?]. “If I Had Written ‘Mourning Becomes Electra’.” 
Modern Thinker, 1, 359-363 (Aug., 1932). 

An oblique, satirical criticism of the play. 

[Roserts, ExizaserH Mapox] Van Doren, Mark. “Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts.” English Jour., XX1, 521-528 (Sept., 1932). 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Cestre, C. “Récit, Drame et Symbole chez Edwin 
Arlington Robinson.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine (June, 1932, pp. 405- 
413). 

[Smvctam, Upton] Wilson, Edmund. “Lincoln Steffens and Upton 
Sinclair.” New Rep., LXXII, 173-175 (Sept. 28, 1932). 

Comparison of Steffens’s Autobiography and Sinclair’s American 
Outpost. 

[Wuarton, Eprrx] Russell, Frances T. “Edith Wharton’s Use of 

.” English Jour., XX1, 452-460 (June, 1932). 

Russell, F. T. “Melodramatic Mrs. Wharton.” Sewanee Rev., XL, 425- 
437 (Oct.-Dec., 1932). 

[Wyure, Untermeyer, Louis. “Elinor Wylie’s Poetry.” Sas. 
Rev. of Lit., VIII, 741-742 (May 21, 1932). 

[Miscettanzous] Anonymous. “Whither the American Writer (Ques 
tionnaire)?” Modern Quart., V1, 11-19 (Summer, 1932). 

Questions have been put to a number of American authors and 
critics to determine their views on the relation of the social beliefs 
of the contemporary American writer to his literary productions. 
Those answering the questionnaire include: John Dos Passos, Sher- 
wood Anderson, H. S. Canby, and Percy H. Boynton. 
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Heyward, Du Bose. “New Theory of Historical Fiction.” Pub. Weekly, 
CXXII, 511-512 (Aug. 13, 1932). 

The task of the novelist is to depict life in a certain period in the 
light of contemporaneous knowledge. Carrying out this theory, 
Heyward wrote Peter Ashley. 

Simonson, Lee. “The Theatre: Gambler’s Paradise.” New Rep., LXXII, 
93-96 (Sept. 7, 1932). 

Some box-office figures are given for selected attractions in recent 

years, together with remarks on general organization. 


V. Language and Folk Literature 


Anonymous. “Pueblo Folk Tales.” New Mex. Quart., Il, 251-254 (Aug. 
1932). 
The printing of three Pueblo folk tales by Joe A. Pedro, Teofila 
Lucero, and Juan Aragon. 
Austin, Mary. “Frank Applegate.” New Mex. Quart., II, 213-218 (Aug., 
1932). 
A biographical sketch of the late Frank Applegate, painter and stu- 
dent of Mexican folk-lore. 
Beach, P. R. “The Vocabulary of Columnists.” Am. Speech, VII, 312- 
313 (April, 1932). 
Bisgaier, P. “Speech in the Post Office.” Am. Speech, VII, 278-279 
(April, 1932). 
Burke, W. J. “Belittle.” Am. Speech, VII, 318-319 (April, 1932). 
Campa, A. L. “Religious Spanish Folk-Drama in New Mexico.” New 
Mex. Quart., Il, 3-13 (Feb., 1932). 
Description and critical discussion of some religious folk-dramas in 
Spanish which survive today in New Mexico. 
Conrad, L. H. “Jo Labadie—Poet.” Mich. Hist. Mag., XVI, 218-224 
(Spring, 1932). 
Remarks concerning the Indian poet and publisher, who is con- 
sidered to embody the spirit of his state. 
Hale, E. E. “Geographical Terms in the Far West.” Dialect Notes, 
VI, 217-234 (July, 1932). 
Hart, J. D. “Jazz Jargon.” Am. Speech, VII, 241-254 (April, 1932). 
Hench, A. L. “Some Word Notes.” Am. Speech, VII, 319-320 (April, 
1932). 
wns words are infracaninophile, good-willish, The Sooners, and 
mobster. 
Jones, J. “Street-names of Palo Alto, California.” Am. Speech, VI, 273- 


277 (April, 1932). 
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Meredith, M. ““Waddies’ and “Hoboes’ of the Old West.” Am. Speech, 
VII, 257-260 (April, 1932). 

Pearce, T. M. “The English Language in the Southwest.” New Mex. 
Hist. Rev., Vil, 210-232 (July, 1932). 

Pond, F.W. “Language of the California Oil Fields.” Am. Speech, VII, 
261-272 (April, 1932). 

Read, Allen W. “The Strategic Position of Missouri in Dialect Study.” 
Missouri Alumnus, XX, 231-232 (April, 1932). 

Rice, W. “Get and Got.” Am. Speech, VII, 280-296 (April, 1932). 

Robertson, S. “American Speech According to Galsworthy.” Am. 
Speech, VIl, 297-301 (April, 1932). 

Wasson, M. “Cockney American.” Am. Speech, VII, 255-256 (April, 
1932). 

White, B. “The Talkies and English Speech.” Am. Speech, VII, 314- 
315 (April, 1932). 

VI. Miscellaneous 

Anonymous. “New Mexicana.” New Mex. Quart., II, 245-250 (Aug., 
1932). 

Extracts from the manuscript Memorandum Book (1834) of 
Manuel Alvarez, the Spanish-American author. 

Adkins, Nelson F. “William Cobbett.” Notes and Queries, CLXIII, 
116 (Aug. 13, 1932). 

Passage from the pen of John W. Francis (1789-1861), eminent 
N. Y. physician and antiquarian, offering a personal estimate of 
Cobbett, with whom he was acquainted. 

Crawford, Nelson A. “Literature in the Open Spaces.” Am. Mercury, 
XXVII, 237-245 (Oct., 1932). 

Authors’ clubs in the Middle West. 

Gross, Bella. “Freedom’s Journal and The Rights of All.” Jour. of 
Negro Hist., XVII, 241-286 (July, 1932). 

A history of the first periodicals published by the Negroes of 
America. While they were created 1827-1829 to fight slavery, their 
interests were also more or less literary. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. “Pioneer Printing in North Dakota,” WN. D. 
Hist. Quart., V1, 221-230 (April, 1932). 
Description of publishing ventures up to 1885. 
McMurtrie, Douglas C. “Some Supplementary New Mexican Imprints: 
1850-1860.” New Mex. Hist. Rev., VII, 165-175 (April, 1932). 
Forty-one additional items to the bibliography contained in the same 
author’s “History of Early Printing in New Mexico” (New Mex. Hist. 
Rev., October, 1929). 
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McMurtrie, Douglas C. “The Green Family of Printers.” Americana, 
XXVI, 364-375 (July, 1932). 

A brief account of five generations of the Green family, beginning 
with Samuel Green, “the second printer in the English-speaking 
colonies.” 

Miller, Charles R. C. “Alfieri and America.” Phil. Quart., XI, 163- 
166 (April, 1932). 

Monaghan, Frank. “French Travellers in the United States 1765-1931.” 
Bull. of N. Y. P. L., XXXVI, 163-189, 250-261, 427-438, 503-550, 587- 
596 (March, April, June, July, Aug., 1932). 

A bibliography indicating the location of works by French travellers 
in 27 different libraries. To be continued in subsequent issues of the 
Bulletin. 

Robinson, Henry M. “The Almanac.” Bookman, LXXV, 218-224 
(June-July, 1932). 

A brief account of almanacs in America, with some illustrative 
material and specimen pages. 

Runes, D. D. “The Twilight of Literature.” Modern Thinker, 1, 323- 
324 (Aug., 1932). 

Discussion of the commercialization of contemporary American 
literature. 


Seitz, R. J. “Goethe in Chicago.” Open Court, XL, 538-550 (Aug., 1932). 


A study of Chicago’s interest in Goethe from 1858 to 1914. 
Sprengling, M. “Michael Naimy and the Syrian Americans in Modern 
Arabic Literature.” Open Court, XL, 551-563 (Aug., 1932). 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE FIRST AMERICAN 
NOVEL 


MILTON ELLIS 
The University of Maine 


N A RECENTLY published study’ the present writer has shown, 

apparently to the satisfaction of those best qualified to judge, that 
The Power of Sympathy, the first serious attempt at novel writing 
produced by an American and published in the United States, was 
not written by the poetess Mrs. Sarah (Apthorp) Morton.*? The 
purpose of this paper is to consider further the claims of the only 
other known candidate for the doubtful honor of authorship, the 
minor Bostonian poet, essayist, dramatist, and fiction writer of the 
early 1790's, William Hill Brown.’ 

By way of preliminary information, The Power of Sympathy 
was first published, anonymously, in two small volumes, at Boston 
in January, 1789, by Isaiah Thomas and Company, who had hailed 
its appearance in extensive advertising as “the first American 


novel.”* The author, in order to forestall the prejudices of his time 


* Philenia: The Life and Works of Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton, by Emily Pendleton 
and Milton Ellis, University of Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 20 (Orono, 1931), pp. 
38-39 and 109-112. 

* The chief facts which make this conclusion unavoidable are briefly: (a) the inaccuracy 
and unreliability of the unsupported statements of F. S. Drake (in print, 1878) and Samuel 
Jennison (in MS. ca. 1850?) on which the attribution to Mrs. Morton rests; (b) the gross 
inconsistency between Mrs. Morton’s good taste and excessive family pride, and the inclusion 
of the “Ophelia” episode (see below) in the novel; (c) the fact that she wrote no prose 
fiction, so far as is known; (d) the total lack in the extensive records of her life and work 
of any item of evidence indicating that she was the author or that any of her contemporaries 
supposed that she was; and (e) her remark in the preface to My Mind and its Thoughts 
(1824) that she had never before had leisure, disposition, or capacity to write a book. 

* Born in 1765, son of Gawen Brown, the celebrated clockmaker of Boston, and Elizabeth 
Hill, he was author of numerous poems; The Yankee and other essay series; two plays; and 
a short novel, Ira and Isabella; besides short prose tales and other pieces, mainly 
while studying law in North Carolina. 

*The language of the publishers, the author himself, and contemporary critics makes it 
clear that The Power of Sympathy was intended as a novel and not as “a kind of religious 
tract in the cause of female education,” as contended by Miss Edith F. Wyatt in defense of 
her article “The First American Novel” (i.c., Gilbert Imlay’s The Emigrants, London, 
1793), in The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1929. Mr. Ellery Sedgwick’s objection on the 
score of undue brevity (Atlantic, December, 1929, p. 864) seems invalidated when in the 
same issue of his magazine Thornton Wilder’s The Woman from Andros, of approximately 
the same length, is both advertised and reviewed as a novel. 
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against novel reading, both avowed a painfully evident moral pur- 
pose and supplemented his tragic tale of the effects of seduction by 
several illustrative examples, which form the basis of its claim to 
being “Founded in Truth.”*> Among these he had the bad taste to 
include an occurrence which had aroused general indignation in 
Boston less than five months earlier. This was the revelation of an 
alleged illicit amour between a beautiful girl of prominent family, 
Frances Theodora Apthorp, called “Ophelia” in the story, and her 
brother-in-law, Perez Morton, scarcely disguised as “Martin,” and 
Frances’s subsequent suicide. This episode was given exaggerated 
and offensive prominence in the novel by the frontispiece of the first 
volume, a graphically realistic portrayal of the dying agonies of 
“Ophelia” after taking poison. 

The name of the author was never divulged, for reasons doubtless 
easily imagined; and only three contemporary clues as to his iden- 
tity, of slight value, have been unearthed. The title page of the novel 
bears the following quatrain: 


Fain would he strow life’s thorny way with flowers,® 
And open to your view Elysian bowers; 

Catch the warm passions of the tender youth, 

And win the mind to sentiment and truth. 


Clearly, this quotation has meaning and appropriateness only if it 
applies to the author of the book. A second hint is contained in a 
letter praising the work, in The Herald of Freedom, Boston, 10 
February, 1789, in which an “amiable youth” is alluded to as the 
“reputed author.” The only remaining clue is found in a scurrilous 
dramatic skit attacking the Mortons, entitled Occurrences of the 
Times, printed while the novel was in press. In this the supposed 
seducer, in the character “Mr. Sidney,” remarks that he suspects 
e--- (five dashes representing the letters of a name) of being the 
author and threatens, if he can be found, to blow “his” brains out. 
The only assistance derived from these three allusions is their com- 
mon agreement as to the author’s sex, with the additional hint con- 
tained in one that he is young, and in another that his name comprises 
five letters. 


* This legend appeared on the title page of The Power of Sympathy. 
* My italics. 
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The Power of Sympathy was soon deservedly forgotten, for it 
had little except its priority to recommend it—so completely forgot- 
ten that the writer, with moderate diligence, has so far found men- 
tion of it, aside from advertisements, only twice between 1790 and 
1850. In the latter year, a chance reference by Joseph Tinker Buck- 
ingham in his Specimens of Newspaper Literature’ seems to have 
aroused speculation concerning it and its author, which finally cen- 
tered upon Mrs. Morton some decades after her death. In 1894 Mr. 
Walter Littlefield, then a young journalist in Boston, considered the 
time ripe for a reissue of the novel, which he published, in some- 
what elaborate form, praising Mrs. Morton in his preface as the 
“self-acknowledged author” for her contribution to American lit- 
erature. In October of the same year, Arthur W. Brayley, with 
whom Littlefield was then associated, began printing The Power of 
Sympathy in serial instalments in his magazine, The Bostonian, with 
an introduction giving considerable information, mainly mistaken, 
regarding the supposed author. 

To some readers it may be news that the first printed ascription 
of the novel to William Hill Brown appeared nearly forty years ago 
—onily sixteen years later than Drake’s attribution to Mrs. Morton in 
his History of Roxbury, in 1878. While Brayley’s serial edition was 
running in The Bostonian, information apparently came to his at- 
tention which sent him to call upon Brown’s niece, Mrs. Rebecca 
(Valentine) Thompson, an elderly lady then living in Boston. As a 
result of this interview Brayley became convinced that he had been 
in error and proceeded to make amends by inserting an article “The 
Real Author of The Power of Sympathy”® in the next (December) 
issue of The Bostonian, and by completing his serial publication of 
the novel under Brown’s name. 

According to Mrs. Thompson’s account, as reported by Brayley, 
William Hill Brown “was well known as a poet, his verses appear- 
ing in the Palladium and other papers of the town, while his tragedy, 
entitled “West Point,’ founded on the death of André, was per- 
formed twenty-seven times at the Haymarket Theater. He also 
wrote a successful comedy.” Living on State Street almost directly 
opposite the Apthorp-Morton residence, he was thoroughly con- 


TT, 323. * The Bostonian, 1, 224-233. 
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versant with the details of Fanny Apthorp’s tragedy and conceived 
the idea of embodying it in his novel. 

Only one person outside of the family knew of his intention; that was 
. . - Catherine Byles, eldest daughter of Rev. Mather Byles of the Hollis 
St. Church. Katie . . . was a great admirer of William and his writings, 
and as she was a writer of no mean ability each would look to the other 
for criticism of their work. After the manuscript of the novel was fin- 
ished, William read it to her the day before it found its way to the hands 
of Mr. Isaiah Thomas, the printer. 

The identity of the author was soon discovered and Mr. Apthorp was 
greatly angered at the turn of affairs. When Mrs. Apthorp called on Mrs. 
Brown in reference to the subject she exclaimed, “Oh, why did Willy do 
such a thing when we were such good friends?” 

To which the latter replied, “The names are fictitious.” 

“But,” answered Mrs. Apthorp, “everybody knows whom he means.” 

When the young man saw the distress caused by the publication of the 
story he readily agreed to stop the sale of the book and have the volumes 
destroyed. A few copies, however, were preserved and are now and again 
brought to light from some old collection. 


As to the general trustworthiness of Brayley’s report of Mrs. 
Thompson’s account, on which as positive evidence the claims for 
Brown must chiefly rest, there seems to be no reason for doubt. Some 
journalistic “heightening” there may be, but any serious tampering 
with the facts would have subjected him to prompt refutation by the 
source of his authority. It remains, then, to consider the authenticity 
of Mrs. Thompson’s information by applying to it as tests such 
pertinent questions as naturally suggest themselves. 

1. Is Mrs. Thompson a competent authority? To this question 
an affirmative answer appears to be justified, in view of the statement 
in her brief obituary notice in The Boston Transcript of 15 February, 
1902, that “Mrs. Thompson was a thorough Bostonian and thor- 
oughly posted on its history and was an authority on all points 
connected with it.” 

2. Was Mrs. Thompson in this instance in a position to know 
whereof she spoke? Mrs. Thompson’s mother, Ann (Brown) 
Valentine, a younger sister of William Hill Brown, was seventeen 
years old when The Power of Sympathy was published and may 
well have been a witness to the conversation between her mother 
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and Mrs. Apthorp recorded above. As a widow, she lived for several 
years before her death in 1853, with her daughter, Mrs. Thompson, 
in Boston, and could have communicated the facts of his authorship 
to her either there or during Rebecca’s childhood, spent in Weston, 
Massachusetts, the town, by the way, in which Fanny Apthorp’s 
illegitimate daughter is said to have grown up.’ Mrs. Valentine 
was certainly cognizant of her brother’s literary work, because she 
shared with her sisters the proceeds from the benefit night when his 
tragedy West Point Preserved was performed.’® Contact between 
Mrs. Thompson and Catherine Byles, at a time when the former 
was sixteen at least, is established by the album verses of Catherine 
Byles mentioned by Brayley:"* 

The same lady, Mrs. Thompson, has a dearly prized album in which 
are written several verses by Miss Catherine Byles. . . . One bears the fol- 
lowing inscription written by Miss Byles when eighty-two years of age: 

Lines 
Inserted at the request of Miss Rebecca Vollintine™* 


How shall my languid pen the muse engage 
Impressive lines should _ an album’s page? 


Ou Saviciis God it invites us to his arms; 

In our Emanuel what unrivalled charms! 
Let us obey his call. “Lord may we see” 
And find our happiness alone in thee. 


April 28, 1832 C. Byles 
At the bottom of the page is written the following quotation from the 


title page of “The Power of Sympathy,”’* the last four lines being her 
own verse: 


May gracious Heaven its choicest blessings shower 
On my young friend to smooth each passing hour, 
And may I meet her in the realm above 

Of perfect friendship and abounding love! 


C. B. 
* The Bostonian, 1, 231. 
* See the Boston Columbian Centinel, 22 April, 1797. 
™ The Bostonian, 1, 232-3. 
* Thus the family regularly spelled its name at that time. 
* “Fain would he strow,” etc. (See above.) The quatrain, separately inclosed in quota- 
tion marks, is here omitted. 
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So circumstantial a passage is not likely to have been fabricated, and 
if genuine, it suggests not only an acquaintance between the two but 
also common knowledge ofthe title page of The Power of Sym- 
pathy. 

3. Is the Thompson-Brayley account accurate with respect to de- 
tails not concerning the novel? ‘The article includes considerable 
genealogical information and a number of items regarding Brown’s 
work which, when checked against records of the 1780’s and 1790’s, 
prove surprisingly accurate.’* The existence of Brown’s lost comedy 
is verified by Robert Treat Paine, Jr., who also gives its name.*® 
To The Palladium under its earlier name, The Massachusetts Mer- 
cury, Brown is known to have contributed in 1793 over his pen- 
name “Pollio.” The error “Theodosia” for “Theodora” as Fanny 
Apthorp’s middle name, Brayley had earlier committed in his sketch 
of Mrs. Morton in the October issue. The only other error, the sub- 
stitution of twenty-seven for seven, may also be due to a mis-hearing 
of the actual number of performances of West Point Preserved at 
the Haymarket Theatre. 

4. Is Catherine Byles’s friendship with Brown authenticated? 
Miss Byles’s intimate acquaintance with her “nephew” William— 
for though she was aunt only to Brown’s half brother,** Mather, the 
painter, she playfully assumed the same relationship to Gawen 
Brown’s younger children—and with his literary work is attested by 
many references in her letter books, preserved in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society Library and the Library of the New England 
and Genealogical Society. She corresponded with him during his 
absence in North Carolina and after his death was instrumental in 
securing the return of the manuscript of his tragedy, West Point 
Preserved." Indeed, if it were not for a regrettable gap in her 

™ For some time I believed Mrs. Thompson to be in error as to Brown’s Parentage, misled 
by a Suffolk County guardianship record, which described him and his sisters as “minors 
under fourteen years of age and children of John Hill, late of Boston.” The discovery of 
Brown's birth record proved that Mrs. Thompson was right and I wrong, and that the record 


is an error for “[gr]and-children of John Hill.” 

* Paine, R. T., “Monody on William Hill Brown,” Works in Verse and Prose (Boston, 
1812), p. 119. 

* Her older sister, Elizabeth Byles, married Gawen Brown as his second wife. Brown 
and his sisters were children of the third wife, Elizabeth Hill. 

* Through her letter to Col. W. R. Davie, of Halifax, North Carolina, 29 October, 1793, 
din the Byles Papers. 
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correspondence between 1785 and 1793, the authorship of The Power 
of Sympathy could probably be established on the basis of her testi- 
mony alone. 

5. Is Mrs. Thompson’s version of the attempted suppression of 
the novel to be credited? This supposed attempt appears in all nine- 
teenth-century accounts of the novel but is probably traceable in 
Sabin, Drake, and the rest to the only statement early enough in 
point of time to merit serious consideration, that of Joseph Tinker 
Buckingham, already referred to, in his Specimens of Newspaper 
Literature, in 1850. He had remarked that the novel “was no sooner 
announced as published than an attempt was made to suppress it, 
by purchasing and destroying all the copies that could be found.” 
Buckingham had gone to Boston as a printer in 1800, after several 
years’ affiliation with Isaiah Thomas’s business projects elsewhere, 
and for fifty years thereafter was intimately associated with the 
printers and publishers of the town, including Russell, Thomas, and 
other editors of the 1790’s. He was thus more likely than almost 
anyone else of his time to be correctly informed; and it is hard to 
conceive any reasons for his fabricating such an item as this. There 
is no incompatibility between Buckingham’s statement and Mrs. 
Thompson’s, which is chiefly concerned with the detail that the 
Mortons or Apthorps sought and obtained the consent of the author 
before proceeding to buy up and destroy all the copies of his work 
that they could lay their hands on—a procedure most natural and 
appropriate as tending both to effect their purpose more successfully 
and to preserve neighborly relations on State Street. 

That their attempt succeeded only partially is stated by Mrs. 
Thompson and proved by the continued advertising of the novel in 
the book catalogues of Thomas and of David West, at Boston, 
through 1792 and 1793, though the number of copies thus available 
for sale was probably small. Thomas sent two copies to Matthew 
Carey, at Philadelphia, in 1792; and his list of “books in stock” for 
his Boston store in that year and 1793 includes only one bound copy 
and two in sheets; even these disappear from the 1794, 1795, and 
1797 lists. In 1850 the book was so rare that Buckingham had ap- 
parently never seen it; and it is likely that no American library 
except the Antiquarian Society’s at Worcester possessed it before the 
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discovery of a dozen fresh and uncut copies in an old trunk about 
1867."* 

In short, there seems to be every reason for accepting that part 
of Brayley’s article which is built upon Mrs. Thompson’s testimony 
as a valid and trustworthy basis for attributing The Power of Sym- 
pathy to Brown, particularly since such an attribution harmonizes 
with all the known facts. Brown’s name, sex, and age suit the three 
contemporary allusions noted earlier in this paper. As a neighbor, 
he would know many details of Fanny Apthorp’s tragedy, supple- 
mented by others in Fanny’s letter, printed in The Herald of Free- 
dom shortly after her suicide.*® A motive for including the Morton- 
Apthorp episode in his novel may be found, if needed, in the general 
indignation, in which he probably shared, at Perez Morton’s ex- 
oneration by John Adams and Governor Bowdoin as a committee 
of investigation, after a coroner’s jury had imputed to him at least 
a share of responsibility for the unfortunate girl’s death.2° The 
attitude of the Apthorps and Mortons, who were prominent and 
influential neighbors, would account for his silence and that of his 
family regarding a work of which they were doubtless more 
ashamed than proud. Their silence would persist after his death, 
even after The Power of Sympathy was recalled to public notice, but 
would naturally be broken when, at the end of the next century, 
the work came to be reprinted and praised as a meritorious per- 
formance, wrongly accredited to another writer. 

Perhaps the chief reason why Mrs. Thompson’s revelation of 
her uncle’s authorship of the novel received so little attention in 
1894 was the fact that his work was by that time so completely for- 

* Reported in the Boston Transcript, 2 May, 1867. The oft-repeated statement that The 
Power of Sympathy created a great sensation and was denounced in the press and the pulpit 
has no foundation in fact. Aside from the advertisements, and two puffing notices in 
Thomas's Massachusetts Magazine, it was referred to only four times in Boston newspapers 
of 1789: in a mildly critical letter from “Civil Spy,” in The Massachusetts Centinel, 7 Feb., 
poking fun at its title and its claim to being founded in truth; a rejoinder by “Antonia” 
(Catherine Byles?) in The Herald of Freedom three days later; “Civil Spy’s” retort in the 
Centinel, 18 Feb., 1789; and a reply to him by “Belinda” in The Herald of Freedom, 20 
Feb., 1789. None of these alludes to either the moral or the personal aspects of the work. 
In contrast with the very real newspaper sensation caused by the earlier scandal which the 
author utilized surprisingly little attention was paid to the novel, suggesting that few 
Bostonians probably had an immediate opportunity of perusing it. 

* The Herald of Freedom, Boston, 15 Sept., 1788. Reprinted by Tremaine McDowell in 


American Literature, IV, 175-177 (May, 1932). 
See The Herald of Freedom, 9, 13, and 16 October, 1788. 
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gotten. It is now ascertained, however, that Brown was a prolific 
writer of many literary types, including sentimental prose narratives 
similar in spirit to The Power of Sympathy; and that he was prob- 
ably personally known to Thomas in January, 1789, in which month 
his tale, “Harriot, or the Domestic Reconciliation,” appeared as 
the initial piece in Thomas’s new periodical, The Massachusetts 
Magazine. 

Nearly the strongest evidence in support of Mrs. Thompson’s 
assertion is found in the striking resemblances between Brown’s Ira 
and Isabella, and The Power of Sympathy, published in his name 
in 1807, seems never to have been examined by anyone before Miss 
Pendleton, for whatever light it might throw on the problem. 
A comparative analysis of the vocabulary, sentence structure, 
figures of speech, and other elements of style in the two works has 
shown the closest identity, even to the parallel misspellings “illudes” 
for “eludes” (P. of S., II, 129) and “illusive” for “elusive” (I. and A., 
p. 35).22, Even more impressive are the extraordinary resemblances 
in plot between the two. In each, a pair of lovers ignorant of any 
relationship between them become secretly betrothed. In each, they 
are warned that they must not marry because of some mysterious 
but insuperable bar. In each, proceeding despite this warning, they 
are finally told that they are children of the same father. In each, 
one of the lovers (in Ira and Isabella both) proves to be the offspring 
of seduction. The chief differences are that in Ira and Isabella 
the marriage takes place before the revelation comes, and a tragic 
conclusion is averted through the discovery that Isabella’s father is 
not, as he supposed, Ira’s father at all. 

The most natural explanation of these resemblances in style and 
content is that Brown, balked in hopes of fame or profit by the fail- 
ure of The Power of Sympathy, attempted to salvage his plot, re- 
writing the story entirely, disguising its identity with the original 
form, omitting the illustrative episodes which proved so injudicious 
at first, and substituting a happy ending for the more appropriate 
tragic one. The very legend on the title page of Ira and Isabella, 
“Founded in Fiction,” argues such an origin, since it is meaningless 
as prefaced to a work of avowed fiction, unless one recognizes it as 

™ For the results of this investigation, I am indebted to Miss Pauline Aiken, formerly a 
graduate student at the University of Maine, now at Yale University. 
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consciously set off in the writer’s mind against the phrase “Founded 
in Truth,” on the title page of his ill-fated earlier attempt. 

One other significant fact remains to be recorded. When Bray- 
ley’s article was published, in December, 1894, at least four persons 
were living who had referred at greater or less length to Mrs. Morton 
as the author,** of whom at least one was an antiquarian of note 
and editor of The New England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter. Not one of these persons, then or subsequently, so far as is 
known, ever attempted a refutation of Brayley’s claims for William 
Hill Brown. 

* Namely, Littlefield, John Ward Dean, William Dana Orcutt, and Marion C. McBride. 

It is q7¢ noteworthy that Sabin, Duyckinck, and Appleton’s and Allibone’s dictionaries, 

which had occasion to mention either Mrs. Morton or The Power of Sympathy, had not 
linked her name with the novel. 
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ERRORS IN MRS. BIANCHI'S EDITION OF 
EMILY DICKINSON’S LETTERS 


MORRIS U. SCHAPPES 
The College of the City of New York 


ITH the republication, by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, of her 
edition of the letters of Emily Dickinson, both the scholarly 

and the general reading public are given easy access to an author- 
itative collection that had for a long time been out of print and rare. 
To the original text Mrs. Todd has added numerous letters in her 
possession, and has inserted many passages she had formerly found 
it necessary to excise. Nevertheless, this new edition does not en- 
tirely replace the printing of the letters that we have in the Life and 
Letters edited by Mrs. Martha Dickinson Bianchi because Mrs. Todd 
could not print the letters to Susan Dickinson, sister-in-law of the 
poet and mother of Mrs, Bianchi. For this reason, it is still neither 
too late nor superfluous to enumerate the errors that appear in Mrs. 
Bianchi’s edition. I have restricted this list to errors in the letters 
only; some of the mistakes of fact in the biographical portion of the 
book have already been pointed out by Miss Pollitt and Miss Tag- 
gard, recent biographers. In making the collation of the texts, I 
have used as the standard the two editions of Mrs. Todd’s, the first 
of which was the only source for Mrs. Bianchi’s text. That, although 
Mrs. Bianchi has made no acknowledgment of the fact, it was the 
only source the reader may ascertain by examining the errors num- 
bered 11, 13, 21, 22, 26, 28, 31, 36, 37, 44, 45, 46, 53; these are par- 
ticularly significant because they show that, even where, as in the 
case of the Higginson letters, the manuscripts are publicly available, 
Mrs. Bianchi made no attempt to go to the original source and con- 
tented herself with following the 1894 edition of Mrs. Todd’s; in 
cases where the manuscripts no longer exist, as in the Norcross let- 
ters, Mrs. Bianchi could have had no other source. 

Besides the Todd editions, I have used, for Mrs. Bianchi’s text, 
the latest (seventh) impression, published in July, 1930. 

To aid the reader in perceiving the discrepancies I indicate, I 
have, when possible, used italics. 
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(1) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 18: 


I am growing handsome. I expect I shall be the belle of Amherst when 
I reach my seventeenth year. I don’t doubt but that I shall have perfect 
crowds of admirers at that age—but away with my nonsense. 


In Todd editions—old, p. 6; new, p. 5: 


I am growing handsome very fast indeed! 1 expect I shall be the belle 
of Amherst when I reach my 17th year. I don’t doubt that 1 shall have 
perfect crowds of admirers at that age. Then how I shall delight to make 
them await my bidding, and with what delight shall I witness their sus- 
pense while I make my final decision. But away with my nonsense. 


(2) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 18: 


I-had a perfume bag and a bottle of attar of rose to go with it, a sheet 
of music, a china mug, with forget-me-not on it, a toilet cushion, a watch 
case, a fortune teller, and an amaranthine stock of pin-cushions and needle 
books which in ingenuity and art would rival the works of Scripture 
Dorcas. Also an abundance of candy. 


In Todd editions—old, p. 17; new, p. 14: 


I had a perfume bag and a bottle of o#to' of rose to go with it, a sheet of 
music, a china mug with FORGET ME NOT upon it, from SS.—who, 
by the way, is as handsome, entertaining, and as fine a piano player as in 
former times,—a toilet cushion, a watch case, a fortune-teller, and an 
amaranthine stock of pin-cushions and needlebooks, which in ingenuity 
and art would rival the works of Scripture Dorcas. I found abundance 
of candy in my stocking. ... 


(3) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 19: 


On top of the State House and almost everywhere else you can imagine! 


In Todd editions—old, p. 21; new, p. 17: 
I have been upon the top of the State House, and almost everywhere that 
you can imagine. 

(4) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 22: 


I am sure I could never endure the suspense I endured during those three 
days again for all the treasure of the world! 


* Emerson frequently uses the now rare word “otto.” 
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In Todd editions—old, p. 28; new, p. 25: 


I cannot be too thankful that I got through as soon as I did, and | am 
sure that I never would endure the suspense which I endured during 
those three days again for all the treasures of the world. 


(5) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 23: 


At six o'clock we all rise. We breakfast at 7. Our study hour begins at 
8. At 9 we all meet at Seminary Hall for devotions. At 10.15 I recite a 
review of Ancient History in connection with which we read Goldsmith 
and Grimshaw. At 11 I recite a lesson on Pope’s Essay on Man, which is 
merely transposition. At 12 I practice calisthenics, and at 12.15 I read 
until dinner which is at 12.30. After dinner from 1:30 till 2, I sing in 
Seminary Hall. From 2.45 till 3.45 I practice upon the piano. At 3.45 I 
go to Sections, where we give all our accounts for the day, including 
absence, tardiness, communications, breaking silence, study hours, receiv- 
ing company in our rooms and ten thousand other things which I will 
not take time to mention. 


In Todd editions—old, p. 29; new, p. 26: 


At 6 o'clock we all rise. We breakfast at 7. Our study hours begin at 
8. At 9 we all meet in Seminary Hall for devotions. At 10% I recite a 
review of Ancient History, in connection with which we read Goldsmith 
and Grimshaw. At 11, I recite a lesson in Pope’s ESSAY ON MAN, 
which is merely transposition. At 12 I practise calisthenics, and at 1214 
read until dinner, which is at 12!4, and after dinner, from 114 until 2, 1 
sing in Seminary Hall. From 2% until 3% I practice upon the piano. At 
3% | go to Sections, where we give in all our accounts for the day, includ- 
ing absence, tardiness, communications, breaking silent study hours, re- 
ceiving company in our rooms, and ten thousand other things which I 
will not take time or place to mention. 


(6) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 24: 


(a) first sight of the spire of the venerable meeting-house rising to her 
delighted vision. 

(b) from mother, with tears in her eyes, to Pussy—who tried to look as 
gracious as was becoming her dignity. 

(c) until the clock pealed out—Remember ten o'clock, my dear, remem- 
ber ten o'clock. 

(d) like an obedient daughter played’ and sang a few tunes, to his ap- 
parent gratification. 
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In Todd editions—old, p. 32-33; new, p. 30-31: 


(a) and the spire of our venerable meeting-house rose to my delighted 
vision. 

(b) from mother, with tears in her eyes, down to pussy, who tried to look 
as gracious as was becoming her dignity. 

(c) until the clock pealed out, Remember ten o'clock, my dear, remem- 
ber ten o'clock. 

(d) like an obedient daughter, played and sang a few tunes, much to his 
apparent gratification. 


(7) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 26: 


Please tell me who the candidate for President is! I have been trying 
to find out ever since your last visit, and have not succeeded. I know no 
more about the affairs of the outside world here than if I were in a trance. 
Was the Mexican War terminated? Is any nation about to besiege South 


Hadley? 
In Todd editions—old, p. 67; new, p. 64: 


Won't you please to tell me when you answer my letter who the candi- 
date for President is? I have been trying to find out ever since I came 
here, and have not yet succeeded. I don’t know anything more about 
affairs in the world than if I was? in a trance, and you must imagine with 
all your ‘Sophomoric discernment’ that it is but little and very faint. Has 
the Mexican War terminated yet, and how? Are we beaten? Do you 
know of any nation about to besiege South Hadley? 


(8) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 50: 
“My Husband” 
Women say 


Stroking the melody. 
Is this the way? 


In the Centenary edition of the Poems, p. 154, there is a comma after 
melody. 

(9) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 84: 

We were eating our supper when Austin came in... . He had a 
despatch in his hand, and I saw by his face that we were all lost, though 
I did not know how. 

* The old Todd edition reads: “if I were in a trance.” The new is correct according t 
the MS. 
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In Todd editions—old, p. 280; new, p. 255: 


We were eating our supper the fifteenth of June, and Austin came in. 
He had a despatch in his hand, and I saw by his face we were all lost, 
though I didn’t know how. 


(10) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 120: In a letter to Mrs. Strong, Sept. 8, 
1846, the place from which the letter is dated is Boston. (See Todd 
editions—old, p. 20; new, p. 16.) Mrs. Bianchi omits the place. 

(11) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 124: 


I am getting along nicely in my studies, and am happy quite for me. 
In Todd editions—old, p. 68; new, p. 67: 


I am getting along nicely in my studies, and am happy, quite, for me. 


Now the manuscript, punctuated with Emily Dickinson’s customary 
dashes, reads: “happy—quite for me.” (Furthermore, Mrs. Bianchi 
has incorrectly incorporated the passage into the body of the letter, 
as it was in the old Todd edition; but the new Todd edition, which 
has wherever possible been checked by existing manuscripts, prints 
the passage as a postscript, beginning with “Tell father I am 


obliged. . . .”) 

(12) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 128: Letter to Mrs. Strong, Jan. 17, 1848 
(see Todd editions—old, p. 31; new, p. 29). The letter is dated 
from Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, but the place is omitted in 
Mrs. Bianchi’s edition. 

(13) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 156: The footnote about Jenny Lind is 
quoted from the Todd editions (old, p. 82; new, p. 81) and should 
have been acknowledged as such. 

(14) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 160: See Todd editions—old, p. 87; new, 
p. 86, in which the letter is prefaced with: [Written after a visit of 
the sisters in Boston. Amherst, September 24, 1851|. Tuesday Eve- 
ning. Mrs. Bianchi cuts this down to September, 1851. 

(15) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 162: See Todd editions—old, p. 90; new, 
p. 90, in which the letter is headed: [ Amherst, October 2, 1851.] 
Wednesday Noon. Mrs. Bianchi cuts this down to October 2. 

(16) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 183: 

See Todd editions—old, p. 118; new, p. 116,* in which the letter 

*In new Todd edition, the date is changed to [Dec. 3, 1853]. 
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is dated [Summer, 1853] Thursday Evening. Mrs. Bianchi cuts this 
down to [1853]. 

Also, Mrs. Bianchi fails to acknowledge the following cut at the 
beginning of the letter: 


George Howland‘ has just retired from an evening’s visit here, and I 
gather my spent energies to write a word to you. 

“Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for they 
shall have their reward!” Dear Austin, I don’t feel funny, and I hope you 
won't laugh at anything I say. I am thinking of you and Vinnie—what 
nice times you are having, sitting and talking together, while I am lonely 
here, and I wanted to sit and think of you, and fancy what you were 
saying, all the evening long, but—ordained otherwise. I hope you will 
have grand times, and don’t forget the unit without you, at home. 


(17) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 198: The letter to Mrs. Holland, dated 
1855, should be headed ‘Sabbath Day’ (see Todd editions—old, p. 
166; new, p. 162). Mrs. Bianchi also fails to make a paragraph in- 
dentation for the words ‘One of the mortal. . . .. Without acknowl- 
edgment she also makes the following cut: 


. . . We cannot talk and laugh more, in the parlor where we met, but 
we learned to love for aye, there, so it is just as well. 

We shall sit in a parlor “not made with hands” unless we are very 
careful! 

I cannot tell you how we moved. I had rather not remember. I be- 
lieve my “effects” were brought in a bandbox, and the “deathless me,” on 
foot, not many moments after. I took at the time a memorandum of my 
several senses, and also of my hat and coat, and my best shoes—but it was 
lost in the mélée, and I am out with lanterns, looking for myself. 

Such wits as I reserved, are so badly shattered that repair is useless— 
and still I can’t help laughing at my own catastrophe. I supposed we 
were going to make a “transit,” as heavenly bodies did—but we came 
budget by budget, as our fellows do, till we fulfilled the pantomime con- 
tained in the word “moved.” It is a kind of gone-to-Kansas feeling, and 
if I sat in a long wagon, with my family tied behind, I should suppose 
without doubt I was a party of emigrants! 

They say that “home is where the heart is.” I think it is where the 
house is, and the adjacent buildings. 


“In old Todd edition only the initials are given. 
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But, my dear Mrs. Holland, I have another story, and lay my laughter 
all away, so that I can sigh. Mother has been an invalid since we came 
home, and Vinnie and I “regulated,” and Vinnie and I “got settled,” and 
still we keep our father’s house, and mother lies upon the lounge, or sits 
in her easy chair. I don’t know what her sickness is, for I am but a 
simple child, and frightened at myself. I often wish I was a grass, or a 
toddling daisy, whom all these problems of the dust might not terrify— 
and should my own machinery get slightly out of gear, please, kind ladies 
and gentlemen, some one stop the wheel,—for I know that with belts and 
bands of gold, I shall whizz triumphant on the new stream! Love for you 
—love for Dr. Holland—thanks for his exquisite hymn—tears for your 
sister in sable, and kisses for Minnie and the bairns. 

From your mad 


(18) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 213: In letter to Mrs. Holland (see Todd 
editions—old, pp. 174-175; new, p. 168) Mrs. Bianchi fails to ac- 
knowledge the following cut: 


I should be glad to be with you, or to open your letter. Blossoms 
belong to the bee, if needs be by habeas corpus. 


(19) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 218: See Todd editions—old, p. 195; new, 
p. 189, in which the letter is prefaced with: 


[Written in December,’ 1861, on the birth of a son.]| 


Mrs. Bianchi leaves the letter undated and unexplained. Immedi- 
ately after this letter, which ends at bottom of p. 218, Mrs. Bianchi 
prints, at the top of p. 219, a poem, “Baby,” which might be mis- 
taken to have been enclosed with the letter. Mrs. Todd explains, 
however, that the poem was sent “soon after the preceding letter.” 

(20) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 223: See Todd editions—old, p. 237; new, 
Pp. 220-221, in which the paragraphs printed consecutively by Mrs. 
Bianchi are printed with space between by Mrs. Todd, to indicate 
that each paragraph is an excerpt from a different letter. In the 
Todd editions, this group of excerpts is dated [Spring, 1861]. Mrs. 
Bianchi omits the Spring. 

(21) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 232: The editorial sentence—“After Mr. 
Bowles had sailed for Europe, Emily sent this quaintly consoling 

"In old Todd edition the word “December” is omitted. 
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note to Springfield”—is a quotation from Mrs. Todd—old edition, 
Pp. 204; new, p. 194, and should have been acknowledged as such. 

(22) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 241: The letter to Colonel Higginson that 
ends on this page should be signed, “Your friend, E. Dickinson.” 
Mrs. Bianchi, following the old Todd edition (p. 303) omits this 
signature. The new Todd edition (p. 275) has included it. 

(23) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 249: See Todd editions—old, p. 246; new, 
p. 231, in which the letter is dated [About May 30, 1863]. This is 
reduced by Mrs. Bianchi to [May, 1863]. 

(24) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 251, top: See Todd editions—old, pp. 248- 
249; new, p. 232. Mrs. Bianchi fails to acknowledge the following 
cut at the end of the letter: 


Margaret washed to-day, and accused Vinnie of calicoes. I put her 
shoe and bonnet in to have them nice when she got home. I found a 
milliner’s case in Miss N ’s wardrobe, and have opened business. 
I have removed a geranium leaf, and supplied a lily in Vinnie’s parlor 
vase. The sweet-peas are unchanged. Cattle-show is to-morrow. The 
coops and committees are passing now. . . . They are picking the Bald- 
win apples. Be good children, and mind the vicar. Tell me precisely 
how Wakefield looks, since I go not myself. 


(25) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 251, bottom: See Todd editions—old, p. 
249; new, p. 233. Mrs. Bianchi makes the following unacknowl- 
edged cut, after the statement: 


No frost at our house yet. Thermometer frost, I mean. 


. - » Mother had a new tooth Saturday. You know Dr. S. had . 


promised her one for a long time. “Teething” didn’t agree with her, and 
she kept her bed, Sunday, with a face that would take a premium at any 
cattle-show in the land. Came to town next morning with slightly re- 
duced features, but no eye on the left side. Doubtless we are “fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” and occasionally grotesquely. 


(26) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 252: The letter beginning on this page 
Mrs. Bianchi introduces with the bracketed line: “After the death 
of their father, January, 1864.” This information, based upon the 
old Todd edition (p. 250) is incorrect, but has been corrected in the 
new Todd edition, p. 228. The date is January 7, 1863. 

(27) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 259: See Todd editions—old, p. 176; new, 
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p. 169, in which the letter to Mrs. Holland is dated [1864?]. Mrs. 
Bianchi is more positive and removes the question mark. 

(28) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 261: See Todd editions—old, pp. 177-178; 
new, p. 171. After the poem printed at the top of p. 261, there is a 
signature, E.,° but Mrs. Bianchi omits this. By so doing, however, 
she makes the one line postscript that follows part of the body of 
the letter. 

(29) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 261: See Todd editions—old, pp. 178-179; 
new, p. 172. After the heading, Sent to the Hollands at various 
times, Mrs. Bianchi prints, on pp. 261-262, one eight-line stanza and 
four quatrains. Since there is no spacing to indicate the division 
between the two poems, confusion is possible. Mrs. Todd, by put- 
ting an editorial and after the eight-line poem, avoided this pos- 
sibility. 

(30) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 263: See Todd editions—old, p. 252; new, 
pp. 229-230." At the beginning of the letter Mrs. Bianchi makes the 
following unacknowledged cut: 


So many ask for the children that I must make a separate letter to tell 
them what they say, and leave my kisses till next time. 

Eliza write last week, faint note in pencil—dressed in blankets, and 
propped up, having been so sick—and yet too weak to talk much, even 
with her slate. She said this of you, I give it in her own words,® “Make 
them know I love them,” and added, should have written immediately 
herself, except for weakness. 

Mr. Dwight asks for you in the phrase “Of your sweet cousins.” He 
does not yet know papa is asleep—only very weary. 

The milliner at the head of the street wipes her eye for Fanny and 
Lou,® and a tear rumples her ribbons. Mr. and Mrs. Sweetser care—Mrs. 
Sweetser most tenderly. 

. . . Even Dick’s wife, simple dame, with a kitchen full, and the grave 
besides, of little ragged ones, wants to know “more about” you, and fol- 
lows mother to the door, who has called with bundle. 

Dick says, in his wise way, he “shall always be interested in them 

*In old Todd edition the signature was Emily. 

"In the New edition Mrs. Todd gives the date of this letter as [1863]. In the old Todd 
edition the date is [1864]. The reasons for this change are given in the footnote on p. 228. 
Mrs. Bianchi was here following the old edition. 


*In old Todd edition it reads: “in her own word.” 
"In old Todd edition, only the initials of the two names are given. 
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young ladies.” One little young lady of his own, you know, is in Paradise. 
That makes him tenderer-minded. 
Be sure you don’t doubt about the sparrow. 


It is with this last sentence that Mrs. Bianchi begins; without the 


context of the preceding paragraphs, however, the sentence is quite 
incomprehensible. 

(31) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 270: The letter to Colonel Higginson is 
here dated 1868, as it was in the old Todd edition (p. 313) but in 
the new (p. 283) the date is June, 1867. Furthermore, the last sen- 
tence of the letter, as printed by Mrs. Bianchi, following the old 


Todd edition (p. 314), reads: 
You will excuse each that I say, because no one taught me. 


The new Todd edition (p. 284), however, which has checked all 
the Higginson letters by the manuscripts in the Galatea Collection 
in the Boston Public Library, reads: 


. . . because no other taught me ? 


and is signed “Dickinson.” 

(32) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 272 (middle): See Todd editions—old, pp. 
260-261; new, p. 239. Mrs. Bianchi makes the following unacknowl- 
edged cut: 

[May.] 

This little sheet of paper has lain for several years in my Shakespeare, 
and though it is blotted and antiquated is endeared by its resting-place. 

I always think of you peculiarly in May, as it is the peculiar anni- 
versary of your loving kindness to me, though you have always been dear 
cousins, and blessed me all you could. 

I cooked the peaches as you told me, and they swelled to beautiful 
fleshy halves and tasted quite magic. The beans we fricaseed and they 
made a savory cream in cooking that “Aunt Emily” liked to sip. She was 
always fonder of julep food than of more substantial. Your remembrance 
of her is very sweetly touching. 


After printing the remainder of this letter, Mrs. Bianchi makes an- 
other error, such as we have already pointed out above, when. she 
prints an excerpt from another letter as if it were part of this one. 
(33) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 274: See ‘Todd editions—old, p. 262; new, 
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p. 241. The letter that ends at the top of this page should be signed 
Emily instead of being without signature. 

(34) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 275: See Todd editions—old, p. 332; new, 
p. 322, in which the letter to Perez Cowan is dated [October 26, 
1870]. Mrs. Bianchi reduces this to [ October, 1870], and also prints 
only the last sentence of the letter without acknowledging this cut: 


DEAR PETER,—It is indeed sweet news. I am proud of your hap- 
piness. To Peter, and Peter’s, let me give both hands. 

“Maggie” is a warm name. 

I shall like to take it. 


(35) Mrs. Bianchi, pp. 275-276: See Todd editions—old, pp. 314- 
315; new, p. 286. Beginning with “Truth is a rare thing . . .” Mrs. 
Bianchi prints four paragraphs as if they were letters to Higginson. 
Mrs. Todd, however, states: “Among the strong and remarkable 
things she said to him [when he visited her for the first time, at 
Amherst] are several sentences which it seems not irrelevant to in- 
sert here.” These statements come to us as they were remembered 
by Higginson. 

(36) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 276: The letter dated [August, 1870] fol- 
lows the dating in the old Todd edition, p. 315. In the new edition, 
p. 288, the letter is dated [ Sept. 26, 1870]. 

(37) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 277: The letter dated [Winter, 1871] fol- 
lows the dating in the old Todd edition, p. 316. In the new edition 
the date is given (p. 290) as [ Winter, 1872]. 

(38) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 280: See Todd editions—old, p. 370; new, 
p. 361. Three short letters are here addressed to MacGregor Jenkins 
and his sister, later Mrs. Squires. Mrs. Bianchi, however, addresses 
the second and third of these to “her niece and Mrs. Squires.” 

(39) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 281: See Todd editions—old, p. 267 and 
269; new, pp. 244 and 247 top. Mrs. Bianchi, after the signature to 
the letter concluded on page 281, prints three more paragraphs of 
what is presumably a postscript to the preceding letter. In the Todd 
editions, however, there is only one paragraph of postscript, and 
Mrs. Todd made no indication that there has been an excision. Mrs. 
Bianchi, however, at the end of the first paragraph prints the three 
dots to indicate a cut and adds the two other paragraphs. These 
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two paragraphs can be found in the Todd editions two pages pre- 
ceding the letter, and they are in an entirely different context. 

(40) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 286: See Todd editions—old, p. 223; new, 
p. 208, in which the sentence beginning “With grief” begins a new 
paragraph. 

(41) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 286 (middle): See Todd editions—old, p. 
274; new, p. 250, in which the letter to her cousins is dated [ Autumn, 
1873]. Mrs. Bianchi does not date it at all, but by inserting it be- 
tween two letters dated [1874] errs by implication. 

(42) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 287 (middle): See Todd editions—old, p. 
276; new, p. 251. The sentence beginning “The loveliest sermon” 
should begin a new paragraph. 

(43) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 289 (top): See Todd editions—old, p. 279; 
new, p. 254. Without acknowledgment Mrs. Bianchi cuts the fol- 
lowing from the beginning of the letter: 


. . . There is that which is called an “awakening” in the church, and I 
know of no choicer ecstasy than to see Mrs. roll out in crape every 
morning, I suppose to intimidate antichrist; at least it would have that 
effect on me. It reminds me of Don Quixote demanding the surrender 
of the wind-mill, and of Sir Stephen Toplift, and of Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn. 


(44) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 292: The letter dated [August, 1874] fol- 
lows the dating and arrangement in the old Todd edition, p. 318. 
In the new edition (p. 301) it is printed, according to the manuscripts 
in the Galatea Collection, as part of a letter dated 1876. Mrs. Bianchi 
prints the first half of the letter on p. 302. 

(45) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 293: The letter ending “You may have 
forgotten it.” follows the text of the old Todd edition (p. 319). The 
new edition (p. 293) adds to it a quatrain, a line of prose, and the 
signature “Your Scholar”; the additions are taken of course, from 
the manuscripts in the Galatea Collection, which Mrs. Bianchi does 
not seem to have consulted when preparing her text. 

(46) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 294: In the letter to Colonel Higginson, 
the passage from “I did not read Mr. Miller . . .” to the end forms, 
according to the Galatea Collection, a new letter (cf. new Todd 
edition, p. 295). Mrs. Bianchi followed the old edition, p. 320. 
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(47) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 296 (top): See Todd editions—old, p. 392; 
new, p. 381, in which the letter headed by Mrs. Bianchi to assert 
that it is addressed to Mrs. Cooper is explained by Mrs. Todd to 
have been sent not to Mrs. Cooper, among whose letters it is printed, 
but “to another friend, about the same time.” 

(48) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 296: See Todd editions—old, p. 392; new, 
p. 381, in which the sentence beginning “Though the first moment” 
begins a paragraph. 

(49) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 297 (top): See Todd editions—old, pp. 380- 
381; new, p. 371. Mrs. Bianchi has, without acknowledgment, cut 
the following at the end of her excerpt: 


The fairer ones were borne away. The canna was a privilege, the little 
box a bliss, and the blossoms so real that a fly waylaid them, but I lured 
him away. 

Again receive the love which comes without aspect, and without herald 
goes. 

Emiry. 


(50) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 297: See Todd editions—old, p. 379; new, 
p. 369. Mrs. Bianchi prints the first and second letters to Mrs. 
Stearns among letters dated [1875]. Mrs. Todd, however, dated 
them [12879?]. 

(51) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 299: See Todd editions—old, p. 376; new, 
p. 366, in which the letter to Mrs. Stearns is headed: [Upon receiv- 
ing an Easter card, probably 1875]. Mrs. Bianchi reduces it to the 
positive form, [ Easter, 1875]. 

(52) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 303: See Todd editions—old, p. 324; new, 
p. 302, in which the letter dated by Mrs. Bianchi [Autumn, 1876] 
is dated by Mrs. Todd [Autumn, 1876?]. 

(53) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 305: In the letter to Colonel Higginson 
ending “Thank you for telling me.” Mrs. Bianchi followed the text 
of the old Todd edition, p. 325. In the new edition, p. 307, the 
letter is extended to include, according to the Galatea Collection 
manuscripts, several lines of prose, a quatrain, and a signature. 

(54) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 309: 

See Todd editions—old, p. 181; new, p. 174, in which, at the con- 
clusion of the letter to Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Todd wrote, “Then fol- 
lows,—(the poem) 
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“The sky is low, the clouds are mean.” 


Mrs. Bianchi omits this statement. 

(55) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 311 (top): See Todd editions—old, p. 335; 
new, Pp. 324-325, in which, after printing the quatrain addressed to 
Miss Whitney, Mrs. Todd wrote: 

The handwriting of this first little stanza sent to Miss Whitney is that of 
the early middle period, and is too indefinite to be safely dated; but before 
the next letter, a long interval seems to have elapsed. 


The next letter is dated [1877]. Mrs. Bianchi, however, dates the 
poem [1877]. And when Mrs. Bianchi prints, immediately after 
the poem, a letter to Miss Whitney, she gives no date, but by plac- 
ing it after a poem she dated [1877] she implies that the letter is of 
the same year. Mrs. Todd, however, had printed the letter (old 
edition, p. 336; new, p. 325) after a letter dated [1878]. 

(56) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 314: See Todd editions—old, p. 379; new, 
p. 369. Mrs. Bianchi cuts, without acknowledgment, the following 
from the end of the letter to Mrs. Stearns: 

I was much touched by the little fence dividing the devotions, though 
devotion should always wear a fence, to pre-empt its claim. 

Why the full heart is speechless, is one of the great wherefores. 

Emily, with love. 


(57) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 324: See Todd editions—old, p. 330; new, 
p. 315, in which the letter dated [1880] by Mrs. Bianchi, is dated 
[ 1880? ]. 

(58) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 327: In the letter dated [December, 1880], 
the sentence “Not their face in the casket would have had the eter- 
nity to me” is incorrect. Change “would” to “could.” See Todd edi- 
tions—old, p. 286; new, p. 260. 

(59) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 333 (top): See Todd editions—old, p. 403; 
new, p. 392,”° in which the first letter to the Rev. F. F. Emerson is 
dated 7880? Mrs. Bianchi omits the question mark. 

(60) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 334 (second letter on page): See Todd 
editions—old, p. 387; new, p. 376, in which a letter addressed by 
Mrs. Bianchi to Mrs. Montague is addressed, by Mrs. Todd, to Mrs. 
Tuckerman. 


*In new Todd edition the letter is undated but is placed in a group printed before: 
another group dated [18807]. 
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(61) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 335 (top): See Todd editions—old, p. 396; 
new, pp. 384-385. From the letter to Mrs. Cooper printed by Mrs. 
Bianchi at the very top of the page, Mrs. Bianchi has cut, without 
acknowledgment, the following from the end: 


To thank you would profane you—there are moments when even 
gratitude is a desecration. 
Go thy great way! 
The stars thou meetest 
Are even as thyself. 
For what are stars but asterisks 
To point a human life? 


E. Dickinson, with love. 


(62) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 335 (second letter on page): See Todd 
editions—old, p. 396; new, p. 385. From this letter, Mrs. Bianchi 
has cut, without acknowledgment, the following from the begin- 
ning: 

Dear Friend,—It distressed us that you were pained. 


Are you easier now? 
You have sheltered our tears too often that yours should fall unsolaced. 


(63) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 340 (bottom): See Todd editions—old, p. 
383; new, p. 373, in which the letter to Mrs. Tuckerman is dated 
[January 5, 1880]. Mrs. Bianchi omits the date entirely, and places 
the letter after another letter to Mrs. Tuckerman dated [March, 
1880]. Furthermore, she cuts the following, without acknowledg- 
ment, from the beginning: 


Dear Friend,—Your sweetness intimidates. 

Had it been a mastiff that guarded Eden, we should have feared him 
less than we do the angel. 

I read your little letter. It had, like bliss, the minute length. 

It were dearer had you protracted it; but the sparrow must not pro- 
pound his crumb. 


(64) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 41 (top): See Todd editions—old, p. 415; 
new, p. 405. Mrs. Bianchi prints a letter to Professor Chickering 
between letters dated 1880. In the Todd volumes the letter is placed 
after another, dated [1885]. 
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(65) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 347 (middle): See Todd editions—old, p. 
346; new, p. 334. In a letter to Miss Whitney, Mrs. Bianchi has cut, 
without acknowledgment, the following from the end: 


We are pining to know of you, and Vinnie thinks to see you would be 


the opening of a burr. .. . 
Emily, with love. 


(66) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 365: See Todd editions—old, p. 422; new, 
p- 410, in which the note beginning “I send a violet” is addressed 
“To .” Mrs. Bianchi addresses it definitely “To Miss 
Louisa Norcross.” 

(67) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 377 (top): The letter to Mrs. Hanson 
Read is headed: [One year after the drowning of her two only 
sons]. Since the boys died in 1873, this letter should not be included 
among letters dated 1885. Also, in Todd editions—old, p. 375; new, 
p. 366, the heading is: [Upon a subsequent anniversary]. 

(68) Mrs. Bianchi, p. 377: See Todd editions—old, p. 417; new, 
p. 406. The sentence in the letter to Mr. Niles beginning “I am 
glad” should begin a new paragraph. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THREE NOTES ON POE 


KILLIS CAMPBELL 
The University of Texas 


1. Among the books which Poe mentions in his “Fall of the 
House of Usher” as belonging to the library of his hero, Roderick 
Usher, is “the Journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck.”* Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson a good many years ago confessed that he was 
unable to find in the works of Tieck anything that corresponds to 
this title, and he concluded accordingly that the title is a fabrication 
of Poe’s and that no such book exists.? But Professor Henry A. 
Beers pointed out not long afterward that the title “Journey into the 
Blue Distance” is merely a free rendering of the secondary title of 
Tieck’s Das alte Buch: oder Reise ins Blaue hinein.* Professor Beers 
took it for granted that the title as used by Poe represents his own 
translation from the German; and the same assumption has been 
made by Professor Gustav Gruener in his article on “Poe’s Knowl- 
edge of German.”* In this assumption they are perhaps correct; 
but it is much more likely, I think, that Poe in this instance’ merely 
adopted a rendering that he found ready to his purpose in the work 
of a contemporary reviewer, for the title “Journey into the Blue 
Distance” appears three times over in a review published anon- 
ymously in Blackwood’s Magazine for September, 1837.° “The Fall 
of the House of Usher” was first published in September, 1839. 
That Poe was a reader of Blackwood’s—in every likelihood a close 
reader—may be inferred from the fact that he satirized the magazine 
and the methods of its editor in his tale “How to Write a Blackwood 
Article” and its sequel, “A Predicament” (both published in Novem- 

* Poe’s Works, ed. James A. Harrison (New York, 1902), III, 287. 
* Short Studies of American Authors (Boston, 1880), p. 17. 


* A History of English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1901), p- 
16 


3. 

* Modern Philology, Il, 125 ff. (June, 1904). 

* As also in other instances,—see the article of Professor Carl F. Schreiber, “Mr. Poe at his 
Conjurations Again,” The Colophon, Il, 1 ff. (May, 1930). 
* Blackwood’s Magazine, XLII, 394 ff. 
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ber, 1838), and from the further fact that he borrowed materials 
from its pages for several of his stories." 

In the same number of Blackwood’s in which the review of 
Tieck’s life appeared, there also appeared a review entitled “Mony- 
penny on Church Extension,”* which not improbably suggested to 
Poe the name of his “Dr. Moneypenny,” one of the characters in 
“How to Write a Blackwood Article.”® 


2. There is a passage in Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompei that in 
both substance and general situation bears a striking resemblance to 
the plot underlying Poe’s “The Cask of Amontillado.” I refer to the 
scene in chapter 13 of Book IV in which Arbaces conducts his arch- 
enemy Calenus through a subterranean passage-way, under promise 
of revealing to him his treasure-chamber and sharing with him its 
contents, but instead, as they reach the end of the passage-way, sud- 
denly opens a secret door, thrusts him into a windowless dungeon, 
claps to the heavy door, and there leaves him to “starve and rot,” 
despite his agonizing cries for mercy. There are no verbal parallels 
between the two stories, nor does Bulwer’s account culminate so 
tragically as does Poe’s,*® but the parallelism between the two in 
setting and in incident is obvious, and there are similarities also in 
some of the atmospheric details, while the motive in both stories is 
that of revenge.” 

Poe early became an admirer of Bulwer. He refers to him some 
forty times in his collected writings, quoting from him in several 
instances, and he reviewed at one time or another his Rienzi, his 
Night and Morning, his Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, and his 
Poems. Moreover, as Professor Woodberry has noted,’* he probably 

"See in this connection the thesis of Miss Margaret Alterton, Origins of Poe's Critical 
Theory (lowa City, 1925), passim; and see also K. L. Daughrity, “Notes: Poe and Black- 
wood’s,” American Literature, ll, 289 ff. (November, 1930); Napier Wilt, “Poe's Attitude 
toward his Tales,” Modern Philology, XXV, 101 ff. (August, 1927); and D. L. Clark, “The 
Sources of Poe’s ‘The Pit and the Pendulum’,” Modern Language Notes, XLIV, 349 ff. (June, 
1929). 

* Blackwood’s, XLII, 376 ff. * Poe’s Works, I, 270 ff. 

* Calenus, as appears from the ensuing chapter, did not die, but managed to make his 

It does not militate against this view that he apparently also drew suggestions for his 
ifically the account of the walling up of Fortunato—from Balzac’s “La grande 
Bretétche” (see H. S. Canby, English Composition, New York, 1913, pp. 343, 348 ff., and 
H. E. Smith, Modern Philology, X11, 336 ff. (December, 1914)). 
* Poe's Works, ed. Stedman and Woodberry (Chicago, 1895), IV, 296. 
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found the model for his “Lionizing” in Bulwer’s “Too Handsome 
for Anything,” and he appears to have been influenced by Bulwer’s 
“Monos and Daimonos” in the composition of his “Silence, A Fable.” 
The Last Days of Pompeii was first published in 1834, and was 
republished in 1835; and in an edition published by Sampson, Low 
and Company, Boston, and based at least in part on the text of 
1835,'* both of the sketches just mentioned, together with The Last 
Days of Pompei, appear in one and the same volume.** Poe men- 
tions The Last Days of Pompeii a half dozen times in his collected 
writings.*® 


3. Mr. H. A. Turner has called attention to Poe’s paraphrasing 
of Irving’s Captain Bonneville’s Adventures at several points in his 
“Journal of Julius Rodman;** and Professor Woodberry has shown 
that he introduced into the same story a number of passages loosely 
paraphrased from Irving’s Astoria." But no one has pointed out, I 
believe, that Poe resorted to the same easy method of making copy, 
and on a large scale, in writing his review of Astoria published in 
The Southern Literary Messenger for January, 1837. There is 
scarcely a page of this review, which runs to thirty-six pages in the 


text edited by Harrison,’* but contains some passage paraphrased 
from Astoria, and there are some pages (as 210, 212, 216, 224, 228) 
on which the bulk of the material is either paraphrased from Irving 
or reproduced verbatim. Poe’s third sentence, for instance, is ob- 
viously made up from the opening sentence of the third paragraph 
of the introduction to Astoria.*® Poe writes: 


Finding Mr. I. fully alive to the exciting interest of this subject, Mr. 
Astor was induced to express a regret that the true nature and extent of 
the enterprize, together with its great national character and importance, 


“ The text of Pelham is advertised as having been reproduced from the edition of 1835. 

“ Here also appears Bulwer’s yarn “A Manuscript Found in a Madhouse,” to which Poe 
tefers in a letter of April 30, 1835, to T. W. White; see Napier Wilt in Modern Philology, 
XXV, 103. 

™ Poe's Works, VIll, 223, 228; IX, 153 ff; XIV, 92, 189; XVI, 31. 

* University of Texas Studies in English, No. 10, pp. 147 ff. (1930). 

™ Poe’s Works, ed. Stedman and Woodberry, W, 359. See also an article by Miss P. P. 
Crawford in the University of Texas Studies in English, XIl, pp. 159 ff. Goss), in which 
attention is called to Poe’s extensive paraphrasing from Lewis and Clark's Expedition for 
the same 

* Poe's Works, IX, 207 ff. 

” Irving's Works, the Knickerbocker Edition (New York, 1897), XIV, xvi. 
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had never been generally comprehended; and a wish that Mr. Irving 
would undertake to give an account of it.?° 


Irving had written: 


Finding that I took an interest in the subject, he expressed a regret that 
the true nature and extent of his enterprise and its national character and 
importance had never been understood, and a wish that | would undertake 
to give an account of it. 


Similarly the first half of Poe’s fifth sentence, “All the papers relative 
to the matter were submitted to his inspection,” is identical with 
another sentence from the same paragraph of Irving’s introduction, 
except that Poe has omitted the word “accordingly” after “were” and 
has substituted the words “matter” and “his” for the words “enter- 
prise” and “my” as used by Irving. The first half of Poe’s third 
paragraph is made up almost literally from paragraphs five, six, and 
seven of the second chapter of Astoria. And so on to the end of the 
review, with something more of compression of Irving’s account in 
the second half of the article, but with no less close approximation to 
his text. Of the 267 words on page 210 of Poe’s review, 135 are to 
be found also in Astoria.?* Of the 298 words on page 228 of Poe's 
review, to cite an example from the second half of the article, no 
less than 197 appear in Astoria.** 

The method adopted by Poe has, I dare say, been adopted by 
other reviewers; and I suspect that Poe resorted to the same time- 
saving expedient in still other instances—though I owe it to him to 
say that I have so far stumbled on no other example. Poe’s review 
originally appeared in the same number of the Messenger as that 
containing the announcement of his resignation as editor of that 
magazine,”* at a time when the need for funds with the Poe family 
was pressing. 


* 1 have italicised the corresponding phrases in each text. 

™ Irving's Works, XIV, 22 ff. 

™ Irving’s Works, XIV, 24 ff. I leave out of the reckoning here a passage of ten words 
taken from Astoria which Poe encloses in quotation marks. 

* Irving's Works, XIV, 253 ff. 1 leave out of account here three words from Astoria 
which Poe encloses in quotation marks. 
Southern Literary Messenger, Ml, 72. 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER ON COLERIDGE 


EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 
University of Michigan 


URING his stay in London in 1828, James Fenimore Cooper 

made the acquaintance of the poet, William Sotheby, who ex- 
tended to Cooper various courtesies and on one occasion took him 
to a large gathering at which Scott, the Bishop of London (William 
Howley), and Coleridge were present. Following a hint from 
Sotheby, Coleridge began to talk on one of his favorite themes—the 
theory that The Iliad was the work of many individuals. “Cer- 
tainly,” says Cooper, 


I never witnessed an exhibition as extraordinary as that which fol- 
lowed. It was not a discourse, but a dissertation. . . . At moments he was 
surprisingly eloquent, though a little discursive, and the whole time he 
appeared to be perfectly the master of his subject and of his language. 
. . . His utterance was slow, every sentence being distinctly given, and his 
pronunciation accurate. There seemed to be a constant struggling between 
an affluence of words and an affluence of ideas, without either hesitation 
or repetition. His voice was strong and clear, but not pitched above the 
usual key of conversation. . . . I was less struck by the logic than by the 
beauty of the language, and the poetry of the images. Of the theme, in a 
learned sense, I knew too little to pretend to any verbal or critical knowl- 
edge; but he naturally endeavoured to fortify his argument by the appli- 
cation of his principles to familiar things; and here, I think, he often 
failed. In fact, the exhibition was much more wonderful than convincing. 

At first I was so much struck with the affluent diction of the poet, as 
scarcely to think of anything else; but when I did look about me, I found 
every eye fastened on him. Scott sat immoveable as a statue, with his little 
grey eyes looking inward and outward, and evidently considering the 
whole as an exhibition rather than as an argument; though he occa- 
sionally muttered, “eloquent!”—“wonderful!”—“very extraordinary!” .. . 
Coleridge reminded me of a barrel to which every other man’s tongue 
acted as a spigot, for no sooner did the latter move than it set his own 
contents in a flow.’ 


The following unpublished letter, though incompletely dated, 
must have been written not long after Cooper heard Coleridge’s dis- 


* England with Sketches of Society in the Metropolis, J. Fenimore Cooper, 1837, Il, 31-35. 
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course on Homer. The letter shows that Cooper not only found 
time to enjoy the hospitality of his friends but that he was anxious 
to meet Coleridge more informally. 


Saturday Noon [1828] 
My dear Sir 

I am exceedingly sensible of your kind intentions in my favor, but 
though much disposed to profit by your goodness, I dare not promise 
myself the pleasure of being able to meet your friends on the 4th. Mrs. 
Cooper and myself intend to seize the opportunity of the fine weather to 
see Oxford and Cambridge—and in order to do it, I must close my en- 
gagements for the season. 1 have now more to do in the way of eating 
than is favorable to such a scheme, but, hitherto, I have not been able to 
extricate myself from the hospitable grasp of fifty indulgent friends I have 
been so fortunate as to find in London. 

I shall have great pleasure, however, in paying my respects to Miss 
Baillie and Mr. Coleridge, since it is a compliment due to the talents and 
sex of the one, and to the talents and years of the other. I give you the 
choice of any day between this morning and Wednesday, the latter in- 
cluded if you please, for the time you propose. I am now going to Rich- 
mond or I should call to-day to inquire after the health of the ladies and 
yourself. 

Very resp. and sincerely yours, 
J. Fenrmore Cooper.” 


The visit alluded to in this letter is described at length by Cooper: 


Mr. Sotheby has had the good nature to take me with him to see Mr. 
Coleridge, at Highgate. We found the bard living in a sort of New Eng- 
land house, that stands on what, in New England, would be called a 
green. . . . Our reception was frank and friendly, the poet coming out to 
us in his morning undress, without affectation, and in a very prosaic man- 
ner... . We then adjourned to the library. Here we sat half an hour, 
during most of which time our host entertained us with his flow of lan- 
guage. I was amused with the contrast between the two poets, for Mr. 
Sotheby was as meek, quiet, subdued, simple, and regulated, as the other 
was redundant, imaginative, and overflowing. I thought the first occa- 
sionally checked the natural ebullitions of the latter, like a friend who 
tebuked his failings. .. . This was a poetical morning, for, on leaving 
Mr. Coleridge, we drove to the house of Miss Joanna Baillie, at Hamp- 


* The original letter is in the possession of Col. H. G. Sotheby, who has kindly permitted 
me to reproduce it here. 
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stead, a village that lies on the same range of low heights. Luckily, we 
found this clever, and respectable, and simple-minded woman in, and 
were admitted. I never knew a person of real genius who had any of the 
affectations of the smaller fry, on the subject of their feelings and sen- 
timents. If Coleridge was scholastic and redundant; it was because he 
could not help himself; to use a homely figure, it was a sort of boiling 
over of the pot on account of the intense heat beneath.* 


No record of this visit seems to have survived in Coleridge’s let- 
ters; but there is an interesting letter to Sotheby in which Coleridge 
extends his hospitality to Cooper: 

I shall be most happy to see you and the American Sir Walter. I pro- 
test vehemently against your remembering my reply to the worthy Pastor 
at Ratzeburgh when he told me that Klopstock was the German Milton— 
“Yes! a very German Milton indeed.” To speak seriously, it would be no 
less unjust than injurious to Mr. Cooper to institute a comparison between 
him and Sir W. S. (and comparisons generally are in bad taste, weeds of 
criticism indigenous to shallow and coarse soils). If I mistake not, Mr. 
Cooper’s Genius would fit him better to fiction of a more avowedly 
imaginative kind: the farther he is from society, the more he seems at 
home. This prominent fault is his forgetfulness of the wise Hesiodic 
Line— 


A NOTE FOR FUTURE EDITORS OF FRENEAU'S POEMS 


C. T. HALLENBECK 
Columbia University 


ENERAL WASHINGTON, after taking leave of his officers 

in New York City on 4 December, 1783, set out for Annapolis, 
Maryland, to resign his commission to Congress. He arrived in 
Philadelphia on 8 December, where he remained a week as guest of 
the city. Newspapers carried accounts of the event, and Philip 
Freneau, in The Freeman’s Journal, of 10 December, published a 
laudatory poem entitled “Verses occasioned by General Washing- 
ton’s arrival in this city, on his way to his Seat in Virginia.” The 

*J. F. Cooper, op. cit., Il, 80-85. 


*Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge . .. , ed. E. L. Griggs, 1932, Ul, 
411-412. 
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poem was included in the first edition of Freneau’s works,’ but con- 
tained a typographical error which seems to have annoyed the 
author. When Matthew Carey advertised in The Pennsylvania Ga 
zette of Wednesday, 29 August, 1787, that he intended to print 
Freneau’s poem on Washington in his next issue of The American 
Museum, Freneau immediately wrote him the following note: 


Sir 


I see by this days paper that my verses on Gen' Washingtons arrival &¢ 
are to appear in your next Museum. If it is not too late, I would request 
the favour of you to rectify an error (which was entirely of the press) in 
the 5th line of the 13th Stanza, as it materially affects the sense—Instead 
of whom please to read who. 

After returning you my thanks for the notice you have taken of my 
productions in your entertaining miscellany— 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very humble Sevt. 

Wednesday Morning 

Aug. 29—[1787] 

Mr Matthew Carey 


Printer? 


The thirteenth stanza with.the error as published in the 1786 
* edition of Freneau’s poems reads: 


Now hurrying from the busy scene, 

Where thy Potowmack’s waters flow, 

May’st thou enjoy thy rural reign, 

And every earthly blessing know; 
Thus He* whom Rome’s proud legions sway’d, 
Return’d, and sought his sylvan shade. 


*Cincinnatus [Freneau’s note] 


*The Poems of Philip Freneau. Written Chiefly during the Late War (Philadelphia, 
1786), pp. 356-359. 

* The original of this letter is in the Gratz Collection in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Professor F, L. Pattee in the biographical introduction to Freneau’s poems, The Poems of 
Philip Freneau, Poet of the American Revolution (Princeton, N. J., 1902), I, Ixvii, quotes 
this letter, but dates it 1781 instead of 1787. 
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Freneau’s reason for requesting the change from “whom” to “who” 
is obvious. Carey made the correction.* 

Two other editions containing the poem were published during 
Freneau’s lifetime, both giving the correct reading of the line. Of 
the four collected editions that have appeared since his death, only 
that by Evert A. Duyckinck, based on the 1795 edition, has retained 
the emendation.* The London reprint of the 1786 edition gives the 
incorrect version.® Professor Fred Lewis Pattee, although he quotes 
the letter from Freneau to Carey as evidence of the poet’s concern 
for the fate of his work, chooses the text of the 1786 edition with its 
faulty line.” The latest editor of Freneau’s poetry, Professor Harry 
Hayden Clark, implies that in the case of the poem on Washington 
he follows the text of the edition of 1809, which contains Freneau’s 
correction; and yet strangely enough Professor Clark’s version reads 
“whom” instead of “who.’® 


AN AMERICAN TRANSLATOR OF ARIOSTO: PHILIP FRENEAU 


EDWARD G. AINSWORTH, JR. 
The University of Missouri 


N THE 1788 edition’ of Freneau’s poems appears “Ariosto’s 
Description of the Gardens in Alcina’s Inchanted Island. From 
the Italian.” The sixteen lines of Freneau’s translation, in four 


*See The American Museum, or Repository of Ancient and Modern Fugitive Pieces, &c. 
Prose and Poetical, August, 1787, pp. 201-202. 

*See Poems Written between the Years 1768 & 1794, by Philip Freneau, of New Jersey: 
4 New Edition, Revised and Corrected by the Author; .. . (Monmouth [N. J.], 1795), pp. 
262-264; and Poems Written and Published during the American Revolutionary War, and 
Now Republished from the Original Manuscripts; ... By Philip Freneau. Third edition, 2 
vols. (Philadelphia, 1809), Il, 158-161. 

*See Poems relating to the American Revolution. By Philip Freneau, edited by Evert A. 
Duyckinck (New York, 1865), pp. 266-270. 

*See Poems on Various Subjects, but Chiefly Mlustrative of the Events and Actors in the 
American War of Independence. By Philip Freneau (London, 1861), pp. 315-318. 

"See Poems of Philip Freneau, Poet of the American Revolution, edited by Fred Lewis 
Pattee (Princeton, N. J., 1902-1907), I, Ixvii, and II, 225-229. 

* See Poems of Freneau, edited by Harry Hayden Clark (New York, 1929), pp. lix, 88-91. 

* The text here used is from the 1795 edition, reprinted in Poems of Philip Freneau, ed. 
F. L. Pattee (Princeton, 1903). ‘The translation is apparently Freneau’s own; it bears no 
direct resemblance in diction to Hoole’s eighteenth-century version of the poem, the transla- 
tion Freneau would have consulted. That Freneau was well read in French and Italian is 
common knowledge, and that Jefferson regarded him skilful enough as a translator to offer 
him a clerkship of foreign languages (see Pattee, op. cit., Introduction, p. 1) would substan- 
tiate the supposition that he had made a free translation for himself. 
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quatrains, rhyming aabb, represent an expansion of Orlando 
Furioso, V1, 22. The rendition preserves the general sense of the 
Italian original, but is by no means exact. Ariosto’s version presents 
compactly details which Freneau generalizes and expands. For 
instance: 


Fra le purpuree rose e bianchi gigli, 
Che tepida aura freschi ognora serba. 


Freneau: 
In these fair fields unfading flowers abound, 
Here purple roses cloathe the enchanted ground; 
Here to the sun expand the lillies [sic] pale 
Fanned by the sweet breath of the western gale: 


Freneau adds the idea of enchantment suggested by the original 
passage, but weakens the effect by using four conventional verbs, 
“abound,” “cloathe,” “expand,” “fanned” where Ariosto employs 
one. 

(b) Ariosto: 

Sicuri se ne gian lepri e conigli, 

E cervi con la fronte alta e superba 
Senza temer che alcun li fera o pigli, 
Pascano 0 stiansi rominando |’erba; 


Freneau: 
Here, fearless hares through dark recesses stray, 
And troops of leverets take the woodland way, 
Here stately stags, with branching horns appear, 
And rove unsought for, unassailed by fear: 


Unknown the snare, the huntsman’s fatal dart 
That wings the death of torture to the heart, 
In social bands they trace their sylvan reign, 
Chew the rich cud, or graze along the plain. 


Here Freneau expands Ariosto’s verbs into phrases more conven 
tional than effective. The line 
Senza temer che alcun li fera o pigli 


requires three lines in the translation 
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(3) Ariosto: 


Saltano i daini e capri isnelli e destri, 
Che sono in copia in quei luochi campestri. 


Freneau: 


In these gay shades the nimble deer delight, 
While herds of goats ascend the rocky height, 
Browse on the shrubs that shade the vale below, 
And crop the plants, that there profusely grow. 


These lines represent an expansion and addition to the ideas in 
the original. 

The translation resembles in diction the generalized descriptions 
of nature characteristic of the School of Pope. For example: 


(1) the huntsman’s fatal dart 
That wings the death of torture to the heart, 
(2) In social bands they trace their sylvan reign . 


Though the translation has relatively slight literary merit, and 


seems much like an exercise in versification, it is at least testimonial 
that this popular romance poem was read in America at so early a 
date; and it is probably one of the first translations from the Italian 
made by an American poet. 


NEW LIGHT ON TIMROD'S “MEMORIAL ODE” 
G. P. VOIGT 
Wittenberg College 


HERE is a slight but persistent error in the date assigned to 

Timrod’s deservedly admired tribute to the Confederate soldiers: 
buried in Magnolia Cemetery and to their mourning “sisters.” In 
both the 1873 edition of Timrod’s poems and the later Memorial 
edition (1899), it is stated that the ode was written in 1867. The 
introduction to the Memorial edition asserts that it was the poet’s 
“last production.”* Henry T. Thompson’s Henry Timrod, Laureate 
of the Confederacy (Columbia, S. C., 1928), contains the statement 


*P, xxvii. 
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that it is the “Swan Song of the stricken bard,” written when he 
“was dying.” 

While looking through a file of the old Columbia, S. C., news. 
paper, The Phoenix, I noticed in the issue of June 19, 1866, a news 
item to the effect that at the memorial exercises held in Magnolia 
Cemetery, Charleston, on June 16, 1866, an ode written by Timrod 
was sung. The Charleston Daily Courier, in its issue of June 18, 
1866, contains the lines of this poem, which is none other than the 
well known ode hitherto assigned to the following year. Almost 
five weeks later, July 23, 1866, the Daily Courier printed “by request” 
an “amended copy of the ode written by Mr. Timrod for the late 
ceremonial coronation of the Confederate graves at Magnolia.”* 
This revised version of the ode differs from the original version, 
contained in both the 1873 and the Memorial editions, at three 
points. In the second stanza, the metaphor of the laurels is altered 
so as to read 


In seeds of laurels in the earth, 


The garlands of your fame are sown; 


The pathos of the third stanza is heightened by changing the orig- 
inal form as follows: 


Meanwhile, your sisters for the years 
Which hold in trust your storied tombs, 
Bring all they now can give you—tears, 
And these memorial blooms. 


In the fourth stanza the sentiment is softened by substituting in the 
comparison the positive degree for the original comparative: 


Small tributes, but your shades will smile 
As proudly on those wreaths today, 

As when some cannon-moulded pile 
Shall overlook this Bay. 


In general, the revision enhances the simple, chaste dignity and 
the pathetic tenderness of the double tribute. 


*P. 126. 
* Kindly furnished me by Miss Emma Bull, of the Charleston Library. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association and 
the Duke University Press have arranged, for the year 1933, to allow 
members of the Association by a single payment of $7.20 to cover 
their membership fee (which includes a subscription to PMLA) in 
the Association and a subscription to American Literature. Those 
members who wish to avail themselves of this offer will send their 
subscriptions to American Literature to the Treasurer of the Modern 
Language Association, Lyman R. Bradley, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York City. 

J. B. H. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Wuitman And Burroucus, Comrapes. By Clara Barrus. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1931. xxx, 392 pp. $5.00. 


This portly volume of nearly four hundred octavo pages is of interest, 
first of all, as affording a detailed account of the friendship and association 
of Walt Whitman and John Burroughs. Miss Barrus brings together 
upwards of fifty letters of Whitman to Burroughs, most of them published 
now for the first time; she also presents a good many letters from Bur- 
roughs to Whitman, together with extracts from Burroughs’s journals; 
and she introduces a number of reminiscences gleaned from Burroughs 
and others after Whitman’s death, besides miscellaneous documentary 
matter from a variety of other sources,—with the result that we have a 
record of the comradeship of Whitman and Burroughs that is extraordi- 
narily full and circumstantial. 

But the volume is a good deal more than a record of this remarkable 
friendship. The student of Walt Whitman will find here a rich store of 
information about the life and personality of the poet. In particular, the 
volume abounds in information touching Whitman’s contemporary 
vogue; it supplies, indeed, the fullest commentary on Whitman’s early 
reputation in the literary world that has so far been assembled in one 
place. It unfolds to us afresh the story of Whitman’s relations with 
Emerson, throwing new light at several points on that much debated 
question, though it leaves the matter still somewhat clouded. It throws 
new light, too, on Whitman’s relations with Mrs. Gilchrist and on the 
circumstances attending the publication of her letters. It canvasses anew 
the circumstances attending Whitman’s dismissal by Secretary Harlan 
from his post at Washington. It gives much documentary evidence as to 
Whitman’s relations with his hot-headed and eccentric friend, W. D. 
O’Connor. And it touches in several connections on Whitman’s alleged 
unscrupulousness in money matters, Miss Barrus concluding that this 
charge is quite groundless. Incidentally a good deal of stimulating crit- 
icism of Leaves of Grass is scattered through the book. Edward Carpen- 
ter, for instance, Whitman’s English friend and admirer, is quoted as 
saying that the only thing that he saw in America to “match Whitman in 
spirit” was Niagara. 

An exceedingly interesting section has to do with Whitman’s “self- 
exploitation.” Miss Barrus shows that Whitman at one time invoked the: 
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aid of Burroughs in combatting an attack made upon him through the 
columns of the New York Nation, and that he actually composed a letter 
in rejoinder which he wished Burroughs to offer to the Nation under his 
own name.’ She also shows that Whitman made a number of interpola- 
tions, largely self-laudatory, in Burroughs’s essay on the poet in his Birds 
and Poets, the proof sheets of which were submitted to him for his re- 
vision and approval. An important letter hitherto unpublished throws 
light on Mrs. Gilchrist’s attitude to the poet and makes clearer the motives 
which prompted her visit to America; and a brief account is given of 
what proved to be the last meeting of Mrs. Gilchrist and the poet at the 
home of their friend, J. H. Johnston, in New York City. Of the attitude 
of Boston to Whitman in the seventies a letter is quoted from Edward 
Carpenter in which he tells of his conversations with certain of the 
poets on the occasion of a visit to Boston and Cambridge in 1877. Holmes 
“whinnied,” so he tells us, at the mention of Whitman’s name, and 
Emerson remarked to him that the first edition of Leaves of Grass held 
out “a good deal of promise,” but that Whitman was “a wayward, 
fanciful man.” 

Miss Barrus has performed her task with very commendable care and 
thoroughness, and with an enthusiasm which a long association with 
Burroughs made inevitable. The book must take its place alongside of 
the biographies of Whitman, which it supplements at a number of im- 
portant points. 

The University of Texas. CAMPBELL. 


Marx Twatn’s America. By Bernard DeVoto. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1932. xvi, 353 pp. $4.00. 


Marx Twain THE Lerrer Wrirer. By Cyril Clemens. Boston: Meador 
Publishing Company, 1932. 181 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. DeVoto’s book makes exceedingly important contributions to the 
study of Mark Twain and the tracing of literary development in Amer- 
ica. The author’s main thesis is that “Mark Twain was a frontier hu- 
morist. His literary intelligence was shaped by the life of the frontier 
and found expression in the themes and forms developed by the humor 
of the frontier” (p. 240). The literature of the humorists of the old South 
and the old West is full of “foreshadowings” of his writings. In this 
influential literature there was 


*This proposed rejoinder Miss Barrus reproduces on pages 107-110 of her book, but it 
appears that it was not published at the time. 
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- +. am intense pleasure in the variety of the world—an exuberant delight which sprang 
from the frontier’s energy. There was also the frontier’s sharp perception—its ability to 
understand behavior and the motives which produce it. These form the basis of frontier 
humor which worked out in obscure newspapers the first formidable realism and the first 
widespread satire in our literature. What this humor required was some one native to its 
pleasures and perceptions who could express them on the level of genius. . . . Mark Twain 
+ . . was the expression of this humor at its highest level. . . . This humor was his earliest 
expression and his most constant. Its perceptions and evocations, its methods and materials, 
its values, its deficiencies and weaknesses, were his also. It was the basis of his mind, as it 
‘was the framework of his books. He was always a frontier humorist, who devoted himself 
to the production of laughter. If he had not been that, he could not have become the satirist 
and realist who is remembered (pp. 259-260). 


Hence much that was good and likewise much that was ineffective in 
Clemens’s writings stems directly from the life and literary expression of 
the frontier. This thesis Mr. DeVoto proves to the hilt. 

Invaluable in the development of his proof is the author’s portrayal 
of the frontier, a learned and lively depiction which convincingly brings 
to view an empire which was energetic, ruthless, racy, crude and, at the 
same time, beautiful. Mr. DeVoto’s studies of the superstitious slaves, 
the frolicking settlers, the squatters, the men of the rivers, and the epic 
miners of Nevada are so detailed and so vivid that they recreate an 
America that has disappeared. It is the America, I think, which his- 
torians believe in. Possibly it is not all of frontier America; but it is 
Mark Twain’s America during his formative years—and that is the im- 
portant fact. 

Of course, to set up his picture of America, Mr. DeVoto is forced to 
spend some time clearing away the very different pictures of the same 
country limned by Messrs. Brooks, Mumford, Josephson, and others. Mr. 
Brooks, for example, saw the frontier as “A desert of human sand!— 
the barrenest spot in all Christendom, surely, for the seed of genius to fall 
in ...a nation that had no folk-music, no folk-art, no folk-poetry, or 
next to none, to express it...” Valiantly Mr. DeVoto tilts at this and 
other critics’ conceptions of the frontier and of Mark Twain. And though 
the ensuing unquestionable victory for Mr. DeVoto is not the most 
pleasant or the most significant triumph in the book, it is a victory which 
is necessary and also important. 

Invaluable, too, is the author’s study of newspaper humor and its finest 
product, Samuel Clemens. The frontier was accurately mirrored in the 
writings of Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, G. W. Harris, Joseph G. 
Baldwin, T. B. Thorpe, Dan DeQuille, and other frontier humorists. 
Mr. DeVoto’s analysis of these realistic writings is brilliant. More def- 
initely than any previous critic, Mr. DeVoto demonstrates that likewise, 
in the same tradition, the writings of Clemens reflected the frontier. The 
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Jumping Frog story, in several forms, had been told before Mark Twain’s 
telling of it made him famous. The tall talk of the raftsmen in Life on 
the Mississippi and the tall tales which occur again and again in Clemens’s 
books were firmly woven into the pattern of Western humor. When 
Clemens wished to write about Huck and the king at a camp meeting, 
he could find several models in frontier humor, the best being in Simon 
Suggs, and when he told about Huck’s impression of a circus, he found 
a model in a book by Thompson or perhaps in a work not mentioned by 
Mr. DeVoto in this connection, which uses a very similar incident, Dukes- 
borough Tales. ‘The extent of Clemens’s indebtedness is great. One 
cannot help believing, after reading this volume, that “from the laughter 
of anonymous frontier humorists to the figure of Huckleberry Finn a 
clearly traced line exists, and Huckleberry Finn could have been arrived 
at along no other path” (pp. 240-241). 

In addition, this book is important for its excellent criticism of 
Clemens the writer. Treating Mark’s works, this critic is enlightening 
in his analysis and shrewd in his evaluations. Lyrically extolling Twain’s 
masterpieces, he wisely gives the humorist higher praise than he custo- 
marily receives, noting the gusto, the detachment, the keen discernment 
which make his writings great. And despite the claim Mr. DeVoto 
makes that “the business of criticism is description” (p. 127), he does not 
hesitate to criticize incisively when he feels there is need: “Except for 
Mardi” our fiction has nothing as “chaotic” as A Connecticut Yankee 
(p. 279); Joan of Arc is “mediocre, or worse” (p. 280). Usually the cause 
of the weakness is, it is clear, Mark’s training in the school of frontier 
humor. The tracing of the line of Mark’s thought which made him 
tangle the impossible comedy of the Siamese twins with Pudd’nhead ' 
Wilson is persuasive and to the point (pp. 233-284). Thus the volume 
has great value because of its rendition of the frontier, its consideration 
of the ancestry of Mark’s artistry, and its criticism of his writings. 

Had Mr. DeVoto been satisfied with these splendid accomplishments, 
his book would have been wholly commendable. But having got into 
fighting trim by knocking over Mr. Brooks, Mr. Frank, and other 
theorists about the frontier, he cries, “Fie upon this quiet life! I want 
work!”—and then takes slashes at armies of critics and authors. And 
here, as a general rule, his judgment is as unsound as his judgment con- 
cerning Mark Twain and his comic predecessors is sound. 

Thus, feeling that critics have been unjust to Clemens, he makes an 
absurd statement: “Between Howells’s review written from the proof 
sheets and the appearance of this preface [Mark Twain’s America], Amer- 
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ican opinion neglected a full-length appraisal of The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. A masterpiece thus remains unconsidered during 
forty-eight years. ...” (p. 217). It is not clear, to be sure, what is meant 
by a full-length appraisal; yet it would be no difficult task, at least, to list 
a dozen appraisals both lengthy enough and penetrating enough to indi- 
cate that Mark Twain’s masterpiece has not remained “unconsidered.” 
He implies that critics generally accepted Mr. Brooks’s biography as 
gospel: “When The Ordeal of Mark Twain was published, Mr. Carl 
Van Doren, a lonely voice, inquired whether Mr. Brooks was able to 
understand his subject” (p. 218). A brief search reveals that the voice 
was far from lonely. For Mr. Burton Rascoe in The Bookman (January, 
1921) LV, 333, for example, said of The Ordeal: “... the result is 
not satisfactory. He [Mr. Brooks] has succumbed to the danger which 
always confronts the thesis maker who has to subdue data so that they 
may buttress his belief.” Mr. Alvin Johnson, in The New Republic, 
(July 14, 1920) XXIII, 201, foreshadowed some of Mr. DeVoto’s criticism: 
“The evidence offered is hardly sufficient to prove the point . . . Mark 
Twain was not exhibiting any originality in his formula, “There is no 
hope for the damned human race.’ It was current on the Western prairies 
thirty-five years ago, you may still hear it occasionally.” 

The Weekly Review was almost as savage in its restatement of Mr. 
Brooks’s thesis as is Mr. DeVoto: “‘You ran a steamboat on the Missis- 
sippi for four years,’ says Mr. Brooks, in effect, to Mark Twain. “How 
dare you, after that discipline, produce any literature less courageous than 
Sartor Resartus or A Doll's House?’” And there were other voices which 
joined Mr. Van Doren in protesting. 

An attack on some other critics introduces one of the few statements 
Mr. DeVoto makes about Mark Twain which seems questionable. He 
descends upon Professor Hastings who, in a brief syllabus, said that Mark 
Twain was “heir to the devices of the earlier humorists” by showing that 
the humorists mentioned had no influence on Mark Twain, specifically 
considering Artemus Ward. Thus he does not, of course, legitimately 
attack Mr. Hastings, who said nothing about influence excepting (and 
for this he might have cited Clemens as an authority) the influence of 
Bret Harte. Yet I am dubious even about the counter claim that “the 
minds of Mark Twain and Artemus Ward, their methods, and their 
effects were antipathetic” (p. 219). The similarities of subject matter 
listed by Mr. DeVoto—and a few might be added—hardly occur in writ- 
ings which are antipathetic. But certainly there are more important 
resemblances than those cited, for Browne and Clemens used many of the 
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same tricks. Clemens himself mentioned two devices, citing Ward as a 
master, in “How to Tell a Story.” Both used anticlimax (which Mr. 
Brooks, on pp. 213-214 of The Ordeal, thought was an indication of dual 
personality), and both use other verbal devices common in the humor of 
their day. Both ‘created literary personalities for comic purposes in the 
Crackerbox Philosopher tradition. And “the perfection of Mark Twain's 
platform manner” which horrified Mr. Frank may conceivably have been 
moulded by Browne, who, in his humorous lectures, like Mark, pro- 
nounced his ludicrous words in a fashion “diffident and sad.” 

More serious, perhaps, than these and other unfounded attacks on 
critics, are Mr. DeVoto’s misrepresentations of the New Englanders. Of 
the Cambridge and Concord writers, despite his protests that he is im- 
partial, he presents pictures which seem malicious and which are as 
fallacious as the portraits of Clemens which he attacks. The criticism of 
Lowell, for example, sounds strangely like a Brooks interpretation, the 
very nature of which is repulsive to Mr. DeVoto: “His youth had as great 
an expectation as any in our literature. Satire and the furtherance of 
social integration would have fulfilled him. ... But he declined into 
criticism, pedantry, and what, in New England, passes for aristocracy” 
(p. 189). And when he says “.. . to this [New England] hegemony man 
had always been less important than man’s eternal home” (p. 194), he 
employs simplification of the kind to which elsewhere (p. 226) he objects; 
New England, like America, was not homogeneous: Thoreau, Holmes 
and Lowell, at least, did not always share this attitude. Similarly the 
implication (p. 195) that the dissent of the Transcendentalists did not 
find practical expression fails to take into account Alcott, Thoreau, Parker, 
and the experimentalists at Fruitlands and Brook Farm, and the claim 
that “New England has always preferred to examine it [the human race] 
through the pink mist of allegory” (p. 195) is a simplification that admits 
of many exceptions. One senses a prejudice against New England in 
such passages, an inability to interpret sympathetically a section impor- 
tant in shaping the course of Clemens’s development which was just as 
American as was the frontier. 

Mr. DeVoto, in short, has written a splendid book about Samuel 
Clemens in which passages which do not directly treat Clemens and his 
frontier background must be carefully scrutinized. Nevertheless, despite 
its faults, Mark Twain's America is undoubtedly the most important of 
all books dealing with America’s greatest humorist. 

“Many people have told me anecdotes about Mark Twain,” said Mr. 
DeVoto, somewhat glumly. “I have used none of them.” Mr. Cyril 
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Clemens, in writing Mark Twain the Letter Writer, proceeded differently, 
using all the anecdotes, apparently, which he could discover. These are 
scattered through a book made up, for the most part, of newspaper stories 
about Mark Twain and letters to and from the humorist. There does not 
seem to be much system in the arrangement of the material. The first 
two sentences in the compiler’s introduction indicate the book’s purpose 
and its modest accomplishment: “The chief purpose of this book is to give 
a few intimate glimpses of the great American humorist. Those who 
expect sensational or startling revelations must go elsewhere—for nothing 
such is here presented.” 
The University of Chicago. Watrer Brarr. 


Fentmore Cooper: Critic of His Times. By Robert E. Spiller. New York: 
Minton, Balch and Company. 1931. X, 337 pp. $3.50. 


Tue “ErrrincHaMm” Lisets On Cooper: A Documentary History of the 
Libel Suits of James Fenimore Cooper Centering around the Three 
Mile Point Controversy and the Novel Home As Found 1837-1845. 
By Ethel R. Outland. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature, Number 28. Madison, 1929. 272 pp. $1.75.- 


The general reader estimates James Fenimore Cooper either as a 


romancer of Indian and sea tales, or as a choleric old fellow who sued 
newspapers for alleged libel. The modern critics, from Mark Twain to 
Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn, regard him as a facile inventor of wooden char- 
acters and incredible stories, whose tales were enjoyed by simple readers 
a century ago. Mr. Lewisohn expresses this critical attitude in the lugu- 
brious remark: “Cooper can help us no more.” The well-read student of 
American literature, however, recognizes Cooper as a pioneer among 
American novelists, the founder of a school of American fiction writers, 
a keen, sound interpreter and critic of American life, whose spirited com- 
ments are pertinent to the America of 1933. He was an able critic of 
his times. 

In his recent book Mr. Spiller brings to us the rich fruits of his study 
of Cooper’s life, writings, and ideas. The book is divided into three 
parts. The first relates the biographical and literary facts about Cooper, 
from his birth in 1789 to his departure for Europe in 1826. The titles of 
these chapters indicate the facts stressed: The Retreat of the Indians; 
William Cooper, Esq., Federalist; Son of the Frontier; Latin and Life; 
Afloat; Ashore; Bread and Cheese. In the first chapter the Indian history 
of New York colony is briefly but accurately narrated. Some sentences 
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about Cooper’s knowledge of the Indians might well be noted by students 
who insist that Cooper knew the “real” Indians: 

. - . the picture which the novelist drew of pioneer and Indian life was almost as romantic 
to him as it is to us, but more vivid in that there were those still living who had experienced 
it. . . . He was too late for first-hand observations of his Indians in anything resembling 
their native state; but he was likewise too early for accurate historical and scientific knowl- 
edge of their racial characteristics and backgrounds. 

In the chapter entitled “Latin and Life” are assembled the meager 
facts and accumulated legends of Cooper’s student days at Yale College, 
about which even now we know very little. The most important chapter 
in the first section, at least in the assembling of all available material, is 
the one that deals with Cooper as a midshipman, for many critics regard 
Cooper’s sea tales, based upon his few years afloat, as his most significant 
and original writings. 

The second part of the book covers the period of Cooper’s sojourn 
abroad from 1826 to 1833, under the following chapters: To Europe; The 
End of Despotism; American Notions and English Facts; Interlude: 
Switzerland and Italy; Lafayette and Liberty; Pictures of the Past. This 
part of the biography covers only seven years of Cooper’s life; but it is 
the most valuable part of the book, for it contains much new material. 
Professor Spiller has followed Cooper from country to country and from 
town to villa, has studied his reflections upon American life, has told us 
about his many friendships, especially that with Lafayette, and has ex- 
plained satisfactorily how Cooper changed from a detached observer to 
an ardent critic of American and European life and politics. No former 
biographer has related in detail the story of Cooper’s years in Europe. 

The last part of the book covers the period of Cooper’s life from 1833 
to his death in 1851, in chapters entitled as follows: Home as Found; 
The American Gentleman; War with Press and People; National Pride 
and the Navy; The Complete Critic. A “Bibliographical Note” of several 
pages lists the important primary and secondary sources. In this section 
there are detailed studies of such satirical novels as The Bravo, The 
Heidenmauer, The Headsman, and The Monikins, valuable because most 
students will never read the novels themselves. From these novels and 
from such non-fictitious writings as A Letter to His Countrymen and 
The American Democrat, Mr. Spiller obtains much of Cooper’s criticism 
of American democracy. 

Granting a book limited to three hundred and fifty pages, including 
introduction and index, a reviewer would not be justified in pointing out 
omissions and lack of emphasis. The friends and descendants of 
will read this book with pleasure; his enemies will find little to nourish 
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their prejudices; students in colleges and universities will find it a 
readable biography, free from false statements and meretricious jour- 
nalistic tricks. A few students, who have read all the earlier biographies 
of Cooper, while welcoming the new material in Mr. Spiller’s study, will 
still find a dozen perplexing questions about Cooper’s life and writings 
unanswered. 

In writing The “Effingham” Libels on Cooper Miss Outland is to be 
commended for her laborious care in securing photographic copies of 
the newspaper articles connected with the Cooper libel suits, and for 
examining the court records of these suits. The original of her thesis, 
deposited in the University of Wisconsin library, contains the complete 
file of these articles and records—a rich collection. One regrets that she 
has been unable to reprint all of this material; but even with the abridg- 
ments the volume will be valuable to future students. 

If I read her pages accurately, Miss Outland is not simply narrating 
the story of the Cooper suits against newspaper editors, but she is advanc- 
ing the thesis that the editors were within their rights in attacking Cooper, 
that Cooper was not within his rights in suing them, that the courts were 
in error in bringing judgments in his favor, that “Cooper’s very suits for 
libel seem to have been in the end a boomerang” against him, and that 
“the organized opposition on the part of the Press to the severity of the 
rulings in the Cooper cases and the public opinion created in favor of the 
Press and its privileges led to a more moderate interpretation of the libel 
suits in the State of New York.” Biographers and critics of Cooper will 
not agree with these statements, nor will they agree with the assertions 
that “all of Cooper’s denials to the contrary, it is hard to believe that he 
did not picture himself in the character of ‘Edward Effingham,’” and that 
“Effingham, it must be recalled, is the name of the character in the novel 
Home as Found, which is generally conceded to be a delineation of 
Cooper himself.” “Generally conceded” by whom? That the eight years 
of controversy and litigation “blighted the novelist’s life” is hardly true, 
for his later years were marked by a happy home and village life. In 
writing that “it once more became evident that Cooper and his counsel 
were always suspicious of the Whig editors,” Miss Outland does not stress 
sufficiently the political significance of the libels. Cooper was a Dem- 
ocrat, and the libelous editors were Whigs. 

Miss Outland advances a view at variance with that of Lounsbury, 
who esteemed Cooper for his praiseworthy service in valiantly fighting 
for individual rights and in curbing the insolent attacks of a bitter partisan 
press. Even Bryant, a newspaper editor himself, having spent a lifetime 
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as editor of The New York Evening Post, praised Cooper for his vic- 
tories in the cause of individual freedom. Bryant said in his address after 
Cooper’s death: 

When these litigations were first begun . . . I said to myself—“Alas! Leviathan is not 
so tamed!” As he proceeded, however, I saw that he understood the matter better than I. 
He put a hook into the nose of this huge monster, wallowing in his inky pool and bespatter- 
ing the passers-by; he dragged him to the land and made him tractable. 

Let us have another study of the newspaper libels against Cooper, in 
which the student makes a thorough examination of the Whig press of 
the Jackson-Van Buren-Harrison-Tyler period. Until such a study proves 
Cooper in the wrong, I shall continue to honor him for his courageous 
checking of the arrogance of the Fourth Estate. 


The University of North Carolina. Grecory Parne. 


Tre Liperation or American Literature. By V. F. Calverton. New 
York: Scribners. 1932. $3.75. 


In this volume Mr. Calverton has made no attempt to write a formal 
chronicle of American letters nor has he intended to offer an original con- 
tribution to research. What he has done is to effect a synthesis of certain 
social and economic data and the chief facts of our literary history in such 
a way as to demonstrate what part class activities have played in the 
making of our literature, in the shaping of authors’ personalities, and in 
the establishing of critical standards. To concentrate upon this purpose he 
has, as he states in a preface, eschewed almost entirely a consideration of 
the zsthetic. Being one of a modern group of critics he naturally allows 
Karl Marx a large part in his thought, although he employs Freud, the 
other prophet of this group, only once and that in a lengthy and illuminat- 
ing footnote on Whitman (p. 293). 

Anyone familiar with Mr. Calverton’s works will recall that he is 
decisively but not offensively in sympathy with the proletariat. Mr. 
Calverton’s béte noir might be expected to be, therefore, the petty bour- 
geoisie and its culture, and very early in this volume he reveals that he is 
going to hold that class responsible for most of the ills to which our lit- 
erature has fallen heir. The first of these maladies was “the colonial com- 
plex” which led our earliest writers to imitate English predecessors or 
contemporaries; this process of imitation, Mr. Calverton asserts, had an 
origin “entirely economic” (p. 19)—a statement which allows no play for 
the conscientious imitation of what was thought to be the best writing 
regardless of the comparative wealth of the mother country and its de- 
pendencies. Mr. Calverton seems to have realized the daring of his 
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position here, for two pages later he modifies it by speaking of “the 
colonial complex, strengthened [italics mine] by the economic inferiority 
of the country to that [sic] of England and other European nations” 
(p. 21). 

The disease of imitation weakened our literature for two centuries; 
indeed, weakens it yet. But there was another sickness: the force of 
propriety making for “reticences and pruderies,” a force growing directly 
out of the ethics of the middle class, which became increasingly powerful 
with the rise of industrialism. ‘To this class the chief desideratum was 
financial credit, reasons Mr. Calverton; to get credit one must be respecta- 
ble; to be respectable one was obliged to demand and support bourgeois 
moralities and conventions. The consequence was the primness of the 
Longfellows and Lowells and Holmeses who made Cambridge pallid and 
spread that pallor along the Atlantic seaboard. A corrective to this shop- 
keeping culture was the pioneer spirit, sweeping breezily from the West 
and inspiring, argues Mr. Calverton closely, the best in Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman.’ Of these three, Whitman was greatest, but he 
fell short of highest rank inasmuch’ as he “could not include the negro 
within the scope of his affections” (p. 296)? and because he lacked the 
ideals of collectivism. 

From the frontier, too, came the impetus behind Mark Twain, de- 
nominated by Mr. Calverton “the first American prose writer of any 
importance” (p. 319), Hamlin Garland, E. W. Howe, Frank Norris, and 
others. These writers served well the cause of American liberalism, Mr. 
Calverton says, but were nevertheless in thrall to petty bourgeois conven- 
tions with respect to sex morality. Howells, also, brave enough to intro- 
duce social conflict into some of his novels, was excessively timid about 
sex. 

By the opening of the twentieth century, therefore, American writers 
had progressed to the point where they could handle the struggle of the 
proletariat with the bourgeoisie but not to the place where they dared 
countenance profanity, cast doubts upon the value of the home as the 
heart of society, or portray sex life frankly. As we moved into the cen- 
tury these inhibitions became less frequent because, declares the author, 
the growing leisure class, the upper bourgeoisie, sloughed off its Victorian 
standards as a token of its economic advancement, and had, moreover, 
plenty of time for indulgences once condemned. An American writer 
today, then, has a wide latitude in selection of theme, in manner of treat- 

*I think Mr. Calverton does not give Carlyle enough credit for the shaping of Emerson's 
* Surely Mr. Calverton should reconsider this statement. 
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ment, and in choice of language because he knows there is a constantly 
swelling number of readers for whom the old tabus will have little 
meaning. Out of this new situation have come Dreiser, Dos Passos, 
Michael Gold, Upton Sinclair, O’Neill, Hemingway, and their kind, and 
with them has come freedom. 

The “liberation” of which Mr. Calverton treats is, therefore, the manu- 
mission of American literature from the bonds of servile imitation of 
Europeans and of obedience to the dictates of petty bourgeois morality, 
a liberation brought about by shifts in economic factors. This thesis he 
has developed with careful reasoning, adequate documentation, excellent 
introductory sections giving résumés of periods of our history, and in a 
dispassionate and crystal-clear style. The reviewer noted only four of 
those typographical errors which inevitably creep into a volume of this 
bulk; they will be reported to the author. The index is thorough. Far 
more significant than any technical perfection or imperfection is the thesis 
itself, a thesis so important that if it be correct, The Liberation of Amer- 
ican Literature will hereafter be one of the landmarks in American lit- 
erary criticism, worthy a position above even the trilogy of Vernon L. 
Parrington. Correct or not, it must be read by every teacher and by every 
advanced student of American literature. 

The University of Kentucky. Grant C, Knicur. 


American LrreraTure AND Cutrure. By Grant C. Knight. New York: 
Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc. 1932. ix, 523 pp. $2.25. 


As an introduction to the study of American literature, Professor 
Knight’s volume is perhaps the best of the recently published surveys. It 
is conservative without being hide-bound, engagingly written without 
being flippant or over-sprightly, fairly comprehensive without being 
formidable. The author has attempted to examine the diverse forms and 
changing backgrounds of American literature impartially. He has made 
good use, in general, of the facts (many of them unknown, ignored, or 
misinterpreted in the past) which recent scholarship has brought to light. 
Nor is he concerned, apparently, with making those facts fit’ into a pre- 
determined scheme or demonstrate the validity of a single thesis. 

American Literature and Culture is not, however, “the book for which 
we have all been waiting.” It falls far short of meeting the requirements 
set forth in Professor Pattee’s “Call for a Literary Historian,” that mem- 
orable first essay in The Reinterpretation of American Literature. \t must 
be admitted, of course, that Mr. Knight’s book was written primarily as 
a text for college students, and it must be remembered that Professor 
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Pattee was looking beyond the realm of the textbook. But even as a 
textbook, Mr. Knight’s volume will be disappointing to those who have 
been looking for an adequate, illuminating, and reliable guide to place in 
the hands of college students of American literature. 

The most serious weakness of the book derives from its author’s ap- 
parent unwillingness to state or to indicate (in his treatment of individuals 
and movements) any very definite critical standards. In his effort to be 
impartial he has created the blurred and confusing impression which 
almost inevitably accompanies a writer’s jumping from one critical branch 
to another. Of Emerson’s style, Mr. Knight says that it “is the most last- 
ing charm about Emerson’s essays. It comes near being the most beautiful 
style in English prose” (p. 191). Of Hawthorne, that he became “the 
only first-rate novelist that his section of the country has yet produced,” 
and yet, “his novels, with the exception of The Scarlet Letter, sink into 
the second class if judged by stern standards” (p. 214). Of Melville, that 
“if sheer strength, if Dantesque glooms, if wild self-examination, if reck- 
less condemnations of the spirit of the world make a great writer, Melville 
was indubitably one” (p. 221). Of Whitman, “He is the arch-romantic 
of American literature, and therefore belongs to the future” (p. 285). Of 
Howells, “No American author is more unjustly neglected than is Wil- 
liam Dean Howells” (p. 378). Of Theodore Dreiser, that he “is the 
most important novelist the United States has yet produced” (p. 413). Of 
Robinson Jeffers, “Perhaps he will revolt readers of a happier time—if 
the world can again get back to an attitude of acquiescence and faith” 
(p. 477). Such statements as these will do very little toward helping the 
student to clarify and bring into some semblance of order the ideas which 
he gets from his reading of American literature. 

In spite of its title, American Literature and Culture gives no very 
adequate account of the economic, political, and social forces which have 
contributed to the shaping of American thought and expression. There 
are occasional excellent pages (¢.g., 63-66, 134, 139-140, 331-335, 368-371) 
which deal with the cultural background of American literature, but these 
pages are too few, and too loosely connected with the “literary” discussions 
which follow. 

Mr. Knight follows, in a general way, the divisions advocated by Pro- 
fessors Foerster and Parrington; that is, his book is in three parts: “The 
Literature of Colonization” (pp. 3-60), “The Literature of Romanticism” 
(pp. 63-328), and “The Literature of Realism” (pp. 331-497). Within 
these broad divisions, various groups, forms, and individuals are discussed. 
The only authors accorded treatment in separate chapters are Poe 
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(eighteen pages), Whitman (fifteen pages), and Mark Twain (ten 
pages). Other writers are discussed separately, to be sure, but as members 
of groups or movements, under such headings as “Early Fiction,” ““The 
Divine Comedy of Transcendentalism,’” and “The Cambridge Victorians 
and Whittier.” It may be noted, incidentally, that Poe receives fuller 
treatment than does any other writer. Approximately one hundred pages 
are devoted to the literature of the twentieth century. -Each of the three 
main parts of the book is followed by a useful and discriminatingly chosen 
“Selected Bibliography”; there is also a very usable index. 

While I have no desire to cavil over relatively unimportant details, 
there are, it seems to me, too many errors in the text as it now stands. 
Some of these are obviously misprints; others are not. On p. 40, for in- 
stance, Mr. Knight says “... in June of 1758 he [Jonathan Edwards] 
was installed at Princeton. Two months later, 22 March, 1758, he was 
dead of the effects of an inoculation for smallpox.” Contrary to the 
opinion of recent scholarship, Mr. Knight assigns The Power of Sym- 
pathy to Sarah Wentworth Morton (p. 97). On p. 216, he twice refers 
to a character in Melville’s Mardi as “Zillah”—a misprint for “Yillah.” 
On p. 309, he gives the date of The Education of Henry Adams as 1907 
(which is correct); on p. 328, as 1906. On p. 494, he gives the date of 
The Frontier in American History as 1920 (which is correct); on p. 333 
as 1921. Other errors are: “Plymoth” for “Plymouth” (p. 3), “The Rise 
of Civilization in America” for “The Rise of American Civilization” (p. 
57), “American and French Culture” for “America and French Culture” 
(p. 58), “George W. Woodberry” for “George E. Woodberry” (p. 323), 
“Hunecker” for “Huneker” (pp. 326, 486, 509), “Paxon” for “Paxson” 
(p. 493)- 

: Although American Literature and Culture is not the “ideal” history 
of American literature for classroom purposes, it is certainly one of the 
best now available. This can be said in the face of the strictures which 
appear elsewhere in this review. Mr. Knight’s book reveals saner organi- 
zation, clearer analysis of personalities, more accurate scholarship, and a 
defter style than do most of its predecessors and contemporaries among 
the surveys of American literature. 

The University of Chicago. Kenpaty B. Tarr. 


* See, in this connection, Philenia: The Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth Morton, 
1759-1846, by Emily Pendleton and Milton Ellis (Orono: The University of Maine, 1931). 
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Cuartes Fenno Horrman. By Homer F. Barnes. New York: The Co- al 
lumbia University Press. 1930. viii, 361 pp. $4.25. L 
The author of “Sparkling and Bright” and Grayslaer and the founder : 

of The Knickerbocker becomes through the capable investigations of fe 

Professor Barnes a novelist, poet, and versatile journalist in whom met 

in interesting fashion important tendencies of the age. His book demon- = 

strates once more how inadequate are the stereotyped impressions of these ’ 

minor American writers before such research is really done. To contrast " 

this resuscitated Hoffman with Duyckinck’s sketch or the deft and , 

ignorant paragraphs in the handbooks on Hoffman, such as the “volu- oe 

minous author, writing sketches of Western life, two novels... and ae 
many poems,” is to behold another person. Hoffman left his mark upon 

fiction, criticism, and poetry between 1830 and 1850; the nature of let 

that influence is comprehensible from the vast amount of reviewing and tal 

correspondence which Professor Barnes has unearthed and published. we 

He has published too much of it, from the point of view of selective the 
and analytical biography. Hardly more than one half the volume is are 
biographical. Some one hundred and fifty pages are concerned with St. 
bibliographical material (Correspondence, Uncollected Poems, and Bib- dai 
liography proper). This, however, is merely to say that the book is still 

essentially in form a dissertation; the statement does not alter its value, Fr 

as an excellent collection of source material for Hoffman, and for other of 

writers of these years. The controversy, for example, concerning Hoff- lial 
man’s alleged plagiarism from Moore, described in detail by Professor acc 

Barnes, throws light on the attitude of many American imitators of as | 

orthodox English poetry. Hoffman, in the very center of the magazine cho 

world, and as a writer sensitive and plastic, may serve as an excellent jie 
recording instrument for certain imitative tendencies in our literature | 

prior to 1850. 

Yale University. Stantey T. WILLIAMs. TH 

‘Tue THEATRE ON THE Frontier: The Early Years of the St. Louis Stage. 
By William G. B. Carson. Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago “= 
Press. 1932. xi, 361 pp. $3.00. the 
The Theatre on the Frontier is a welcome addition to the scant num- and 

ber of detailed and scholarly local theatrical histories. This study by Pen 

Professor William G. B. Carson presents what appears to be a complete Tha 

evita 


cand accurate record of early theatrical activities in St. Louis. The theaters 
and the managers, the plays and the players, and many of the press notices, 
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all are included in this chronicle of the first twenty-five years of the St. 
Louis stage. Gaps and dubious items occur, of course, but in the main 
the author has been unusually fortunate in the abundance of his materials. 
This is said with no desire to detract from the credit due Professor Carson 
for his industry and cleverness in locating valuable data. Noteworthy 
among the original sources utilized are many letters and papers of Sol 
Smith, a partner in the most important of the early St. Louis theatrical 
ventures. Use of Smith’s papers has enabled Professor Carson to vivify 
the sometimes effusive but usually vague and inaccurate newspaper re- 
views with the pathetic truth of broken engagements, soaring temper- 
atures, and continuous deficits. 

The reader will often wish that the author had been more willing to 
let the records speak for themselves. Constant underlining of unimpor- 
tant oddities creates an unfortunate air of facetiousness. The general 
weakness of the style is, however, less serious than the failure to indicate 
the authors of plays even in cases where several versions of a single piece 
are known to have existed under the same title. By some oversight the 
St. Louis premiére of Payne’s Clari has been assigned to two different 
dates (cf. pp. 81 and 116). 

To the student of the theater in the Middle West The Theatre on the 
Frontier will have a secondary value, rivaling its primary one as a record 
of the St. Louis theater, in its demonstration of the comparative unre- 
liability of Ludlow’s Dramatic Life as I Found It. Ludlow was fairly 
accurate in his report of general conditions; in matters of detail he was, 
as Professor Carson’s researches in the files of early Missouri newspapers 
show, far from trustworthy. In thus exposing Ludlow’s deficiencies as a 
chronicler of the theater, Professor Carson has performed no small service. 

The University of Chicago. Naprer Wirt. 


Tue Penns or PENNSYLVANIA AND EncLanD. By Arthur Pound. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1932. xx, 349. $3.50. 


Mr. Pound has undertaken to guide the reader through the maze of 
five generations of the Penn family whose total life span extended from 
the time of Sir William the Admiral, who served under both Cromwell 
and Charles II, to the death in 1869 of the Reverend Thomas Gordon 
Penn, the last male member to bear the name without benefit of hyphen. 
That a study of this famous family would some time be made was in- 
evitable; that Mr. Pound should attempt it is admirable; but that he 
should rely solely on published sources, excusing himself on the ground 
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that “the book covers a period of more than two hundred years” (p. vii), 
seems regrettable. In so far as we have here little more than a recapitula- 
tion of the known facts and accepted opinions relative to the Penns, it is 
not surprising that the book lacks proportion and balance in the treat- 
ment of the last three generations. “It is difficult,” says the author (p. 
xvii), “to keep cool in the presence of the Penns; monarchs, judges, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Samuel Pepys have found it so in the 
past.” But the reader should be warned that by “the Penns” is meant 
only the Admiral and the Quaker; in the presence of the later generations 
Mr. Pound has no difficulty with his temperature. Within a space of less 
than fifty pages, or one-sixth of the whole work, he sweeps from the 
board a host of descendants including provincial governors in goodly 
number, soldiers, politicians, adventurers, an amateur poet, a divine, and 
a creditable historian. 

The colorful figure of Sir William, vice-admiral of England at thirty- 
one, who whipped Van Tromp at his own game, and who like Monk 
was willing to barter for the return of Charles II, waxing pious or blas- 
phemous as occasion demanded, playing an ambitious but less corrupt 
political game than many of his more noted contemporaries, and sacri- 
ficing money and health for royal preference, provides tempting material 
for a drama of intrigue moving against the swiftly changing background 
of Parliament, the Protector, and the Restoration. No less inviting is the 
career of his stubborn and energetic son, the Quaker, who, though refus- 
ing to proffer the usual courtesies in the presence of royalty, enjoyed 
some favor from Charles II, and later became the confidential adviser 
and defender of James II, from whom came the land grants in the New 
World as compensation for Sir William Penn’s services and monetary 
loans to the Stuarts. Imprisonments, trials before prejudiced judges and 
juries, petty abuses, and financial difficulties, help to round out the story 
of Penn’s life prior to his departure for America. His later connection 
with the Province, his generous dealings with the Indians, his efforts to 
found an ideal state in which political and religious tolerance would be 
the keynote, and the subsequent opposition to his plans on the part of 
the colonists, are common knowledge. 

Up to this point Mr. Pound has made a creditable synthesis of his 
material. After the passing of Penn, the narrative becomes a rapid sur- 
vey of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Pennsylvania history, with 
brief accounts of the sons and grandsons largely in terms of their disputes 
with the Assembly. Of the descendants not directly concerned with the 
affairs of the province, we catch fleeting glimpses. It is scarcely fair, 
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however, to leave the reader with the traditional notion that the later 
Penns—Thomas, Richard, and John, for instance—are unimportant be- 
cause of their failure to dominate the Assembly or to measure up to the 
accomplishments of their distinguished forbears. If we are to know the 
Penns of Pennsylvania, as well as those of England, it seems reasonable 
to expect a fuller treatment of them than we find here. Not until the 
large and valuable collection of Penn documents has been carefully exam- 
ined shall we be able to approach a fair estimate of these descendants. 

Mr. Pound seems to have availed himself of the accepted sources, 
and in addition he has had the assistance of such recognized scholars as 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox and Albert Cook Myers, the latter undoubtedly 
the greatest living authority on William Penn. Quotations are cited, 
although sometimes vaguely, and a bibliography indicates the more im- 
portant works used for reference. The illustrations are half-tone repro- 
ductions altered from the original paintings “in order better to reveal 
the essential truth of a characterization as indicated by the words and 
deeds of the subject” (p. viii). An appendix includes a genealogical table 
of the Penn family, together with a partial list of William Penn’s writings, 
none of which receives more than passing notice in the course of the 
narrative. 


Columbia University. C. T. HaLLensecx. 
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I Srr anp Loox Out: Editorials from The Brooklyn Daily Times. By 
Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited by Emory Holloway and Ver- 
nolian Schwarz. New York: Columbia University Press. 1932. 248 
$3.50. 

American literature is, unhappily, in the Grosart stage. I Sit and Look 
Out is another example—cullings from The Brooklyn Daily Times during 
the years 1857 to 1859. No one knows definitely when Whitman became 
connected with the paper; neither does anyone know when or why he 
terminated his connections with it, although an introduction to this book 
hazards a few shrewd guesses. 

The editorials are arranged according to various general topics— 
“Women—Sex—Marriage,” “The Weather—Sports—Public Health,” etc. 
An appendix provides a chronological list of Whitman editorials and re- 
views for the Times, which includes many items not reproduced in the 
book. Another appendix consists of “Articles of Possible Whitman 
Authorship”—a title which might well have been used for the entire 
volume, since no external evidence—and precious little internal evidence 
—is adduced to prove that Whitman alone could have been the author 
of this conventional journalistic material. The best that can be said for 
the authenticity of these editorials is that Professor Holloway has devoted 
his authoritative knowledge of Whitman to their selection. Why he 
found it “impossible to reprint all the editorials that were interesting,” we 
do not know; yet we are curious about the matter, for much of the volume 
is of the same hack work order that characterizes The Gathering of the 
Forces and other such compilations. 

Another matter of curiosity is the definite ascription to Whitman of 
an editorial in the Times for April 3, 1858, to which the editors give the 
caption “Whitman Congratulates a Friend—and Himself.” This editorial 
contains the following words: “We cannot say, as R. W. Emerson did 
to the author of Leaves of Grass, “We greet thee on the threshold of a 
great career.” Since Whitman published Emerson’s notorious letter 
twice and put on the outside of his 1856 volume its first sentence, how 
could he have misquoted it, as he must have done if the editorial was 
actually written by him? 

I Sit and Look Out may safely be said to contain a number of articles 
which Whitman wrote, and it is of interest in that it shows us the nature 
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of the ideas with which the poet’s mind was occupied during the highly 
important years of his composition of the 1860 edition of Leaves of Grass. 
The general significance of these ideas is ably discussed in the introduc- 
tion to the book. The notes provided .at the rear of the volume are 
adequate and illuminating, and the index is fairly complete. 

Duke University. Goupes. 


American First Eprtions: Bibliographic Check Lists of the Works of 146 
American Authors. Revised and Enlarged. By Merle Johnson. New 
York: R. R. Bowker Co. 1932. $10. 


American First Editions is an enlargement and partial revision of the 
work published under the same title by the same editor in 1929. Its pur- 
pose is to “identify American books in the first edition, or perhaps, in a 
more correct sense, first state.” Preference is given to American editions, 
even when they are not the first. The lists are not complete, and vary so 
far as inclusiveness is concerned in an irregular fashion. Typographical 
errors are prevalent, as well as errors in fact. However, for some of the 
authors included no other bibliographies are available. 

C. G. 


Jostan Royce anp Inpian Tuoucnt. By Kurt F. Leidecker. New York: 
Kailas Press. 1931. $.50. 


This pamphlet contains an excellent study of the stimulus provided 
Josiah Royce by his reading of various Hindu works. Its author asserts 
that Indian philosophy was not a determining influence on the American 
writer, because his views had been “more or less worked out” before he 
became thoroughly acquainted with the thought of the Orient. The pub- 
lication department of the India Academy of America has issued the 


pamphlet. 
C. G. 


Soncs Merry anp Sap. By John Charles McNeill. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1932. [Second Edition.] 106 pp. 


$1.50. 
Lyrics From Cotron Lanp. By John Charles McNeill. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Stone Publishing Co. 1922. [Second Edition.] xiv, 189 pp. $1.50. 


The poet, John Charles McNeill, whose Songs Merry and Sad was 
highly praised by the late C. Alphonso Smith, has been dead a little more 
than twenty-five years. In 1905 he was awarded the Patterson Memorial 
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Cup, presented by the North Carolina Historical Society “to that resident, 
native North Carolina writer who shall have achieved the greatest literary 
success during the year.” Since then, few North Carolinians and even 
fewer Americans have ever heard of him. A renewed interest in his work, 
originating from the University of North Carolina, has justified the pub- 
lication of second editions of these two little volumes, which represent a 
collection of his contributions to The Century Magazine, The Youth's 
Companion, and The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. A brief biographical 
sketch of the poet is included in the preface to Lyrics from Cotton Land, 


Duke University. Davin K. Jackson. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


ERNEST E. LEISY 
Southern Methodist University 
JAY B. HUBBELL 
Duke University 


At the December, 1923, meeting of the American Literature Group of 
the Modern Language Association a committee was appointed to com- 
pile and publish a list of doctoral dissertations in the field of Amer- 
ican literature. This list was published by Mr. Leisy in Studies in Philol- 
ogy for January, 1926. A supplementary list was published in the same 
journal in July, 1927. A revised and enlarged list was included in The 
Reinterpretation of American Literature, edited by Norman Foerster for 
the Group and published in 1928. Subjects announced since 1928 have 
been listed in the various numbers of American Literature. So many 
topics have been announced (or completed) since 1928 that a new and 
fairly complete list seems highly desirable. It has become increasingly 
difficult for teachers and students to ascertain whether or not a given 
subject has been taken and, if so, whether it is still “in progress,” com- 
pleted, or abandoned. 

In their effort to make the following list as nearly complete and ac- 
curate as possible, the compilers have undertaken an extensive corre- 
spondence and have examined published lists of dissertations in related 
fields. For completed dissertations, we have endeavored to give not only 
the name of the author and the institution which conferred the degree 
but also the author’s present address and pertinent information in regard 
to published dissertations. Unfortunately, there are a number of instances 
in which we have been unable to secure full information on these points. 
We shall be grateful to any one who will inform us of errors or omissions 
in this list so that we may correct them in subsequent issues of American 
Literature. 

We have employed separate divisions for completed dissertations and 
those which are still in progress. Each of these divisions has been sub- 
divided so that it should not be difficult for any one using the list to 
ascertain whether or not a given subject has been taken. Topics that fall 
under more than one heading have been listed as many times as seemed 


necessary. 
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Students and directors of research will do well to note that there are 
certain authors, types, etc. on which comparatively little work has been 
done in spite of the increased attention given to American literature in 
recent years. 

The compilers wish to thank the many persons, especially professors 
and librarians, who have supplied information. We wish to thank Pro- 
fessors Charles Cestre of the University of Paris and Friedrich Schéne- 
mann of the University of Berlin for sending us lists of dissertations from 
France and Germany. We wish particularly to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to Mr. David K. Jackson, Secretary to Mr. Hubbell, for with- 
out his assistance the list could not have been completed. 

Reprints of the following list are available at 50 cents each. Orders 
should be’ sent to the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 


DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED 
I. 1607-1800 


A. Inprvipvat AuTHOoRS 


[Bartow, Jozt] Joel Barlow: His Life and Work up to 1790. Theodore 
A. Zunder, Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y. Yale, 1927. 

[BarrraM, Wiu1aM] William Bartram: Interpreter of the American 
Landscape. Nathan Bryllion Fagin, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, 
Md. Johns Hopkins, 1931. Unpublished. 

[Brackenripce, Hucn Henry] The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge. Claude Milton Newlin, Mich. State Teachers Coll. 
East Lansing, Mich. Harvard, 1929. Pub. by Princeton Univ. Press, 
1932. $5.00. 

[Brown, Brocxpen] Charles Brockden Brown. David Lee 
Clark, Univ. of Tex., Austin, Tex. Columbia, 1923. Abstract privately 
printed. See also introduction to the author’s edition of Edgar Huntly 
in the Macmillan Modern Readers’ Series. 

[Byrp, Wit11aM] William Byrd of Westover. Richmond Croom Beatty, 
State Teachers Coll, Memphis, Tenn. Vanderbilt, 1932. Pub. by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. $3.00. 

[Coorzr, THomas] The Public Life and Writings of Thomas Cooper, 
1783-1839. Dumas Malone, Editor of D. A. B., Washington, D. C. 
Yale (History), 1923. Pub. by Yale Univ. Press, 1926. 


E.E.L. 
| J.B. H. 
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[Corron, Joun] John Cotton: The Father of Boston. Alice F. Warren, 
Wisconsin (History), 1929. Unpublished. 

[Créveceur, St. Jean ve] St. Jean de Crévecceur. Julia Post Mitchell 
(now Mrs. Julia Kunkle), care of Miss Margaret Mitchell, 1005 Emory 
St., Asbury Park, N. J. Columbia, 1916. Pub. by Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1916. 

[Dunzar, Witt1aM] William Dunlap: A Study of his Life and Works 
and of his Place in Contemporary Culture. Oral Sumner Coad, N. J. 
Coll. for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. Columbia, 1917. Pub. by 
The Dunlap Society, New York, 1917. 

[Epwarps, JonaTHAN] New England and the Great Awakening: A Study 

in the Theory and Practice of New England Calvinism. Henry Bam- 
ford Parkes, 47, Wyndam Road, Salisbury, England. Michigan (His- 
tory), 1929. Pub. in part in Jonathan Edwards: The Fiery Puritan, 
Minton, Balch and Co., 1930. 
Jonathan Edwards as Man of Letters. T. H. Johnson, 7 Kemp Ave., 
Montpelier, Vt. Harvard, 1932. Pub. in part: “Jonathan Edwards 
and the Young Folks’ Bible,” New Eng. Quarterly, Jan., 1932. A 
chapter, “Jonathan. Edwards’s Background of Reading,” will appear 
shortly in Publications of the Colonial Society of Mass. 

The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards. Rufus O. Suter, Jr., 107 Jeffer- 
son Ave., Warren, Pa. Harvard (Philosophy), 1932. Unpublished. 
[FranKLIN, BenyaMIN] Benjamin Franklin as an Economist. William 

Achenbach Wetzel, Senior High School, Trenton, N. J. Johns Hop- 
kins, 1895. Published: Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist. and 

Polit. Science, Series 13, No. 9 (1895). Copies available. 

Benjamin Franklin: Merchant of Ideas. A. H. Townsend, 149 Holly- 
wood, Tuckahoe, N. Y. New York Univ., 1929. Unpublished. 

Les Amis francais de Franklin. Adolphe Vermont, Converse Coll. 
Spartanburg, S.C. Johns Hopkins (French), 1924. Unpublished. 
Franklin’s Vocabulary. Lois Margaret MacLaurin, McMasters Univ., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Chicago, 1927. Pub. in part: Univ. of 
Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, V1, 373-376. Pub. in 
book form by Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1928. 

Benjamin Franklins Religion und Ethik. Erika Seipp. Giessen, 1931. 
Pub. by L. C. Wittich’sche Hofbuchdriickerei, Darmstadt, 1932. 

[Freneau, Puiir] The Political Activities of Philip Freneau. Samuel 
Eagle Forman, 3600 Albemarle St., Washington, D. C. Johns Hop- 
kins, 1897. Published: Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist. and Polit. 
Science, Series 20, Nos. 9-10. Also pub. by The Friedewald Co., Balti- 
more, Md., 1902. Copies available. 
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[Horxinson, Francis] Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson. George 
E. Hastings, Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville, Ark. Harvard, 1918. Pub. by 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1926. 

[Jerrerson, THomas] Thomas Jefferson: A Pioneer in Anglo-Saxon. Mal- 
colm Heartwell Arnold, 1802 Vernon Place, Washington, D.C. Vir- 
ginia, 1915. Unpublished. No copy available at the Univ. of Va. 

[Maruer, Increase] Increase Mather: Foremost American Puritan. Ken- 
neth Ballard Murdock, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. Harvard, 
1923. Published by Harvard Univ. Press, 1925. 

{Miter, Joun Henry] The Evolution of an American Patriot, being an 
Intimate Study of the Patriotic Activities of John Henry Miller, Ger- 
man Printer, Publisher, and Editor of the American Revolution. C. 
F. Dapp. (History). Pub. in the Proceedings of the Pa. German 
Society, Vol. XXXII, 1924. 

[Rusu, Benyamin] Benjamin Rush and his Services to American Educa- 
tion. H. G. Good. (History). Pub. by Witness Press, Berne, 
Ind., 1918. 

[Sewaut, Samuet] The Vocabulary of Samuel Sewall from 1673 to 1699. 
Robert David Highfill, Ouachita Coll., Arkadelphia, Ark. Chicago, 
1927. Pub. in part: Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities 
Series, V1, 359-366. 

[Trumeutt, Joun] John Trumbull: A Biographical Study. Alexander 
Cowie, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. Yale, 1930. Pub. in part, 
“John Trumbull as Revolutionist,” American Literature, Il, 287-295. 

{Wiutams, Rocer]} The Political Thought of Roger Williams. James E. 
Ernst. Washington. Pub: Univ. of Wash. Publications in Lang. and 
Lit., VI, 1-230 (March, 1929). [See also Mr. Ernst’s Roger Williams: 
New England Firebrand, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. 


$4.00. ] 
B. Generar Topics 


A History of Early American Magazines, 1741-1789. Lyon N. Richard- 
son, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, O. Columbia, 1931. Pub. by 
Thos. Nelson and Sons, 1931. 

Literary Criticism in American Periodicals, 1783-1820. Howard Lloyd 
Flewelling, 152 May St., Needham, Mass. Michigan, 1931. Unpub- 
lished. 

Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers, 1704-1750. Elizabeth Chris- 
tine Cook, Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. Colum- 
bia, 1912. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1912. 
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The Liberty of the Press in the American Colonies. L. R. Schuyler, 17 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. New York Univ. (History), 1904. 
Unpublished. 

Reaction against Puritanism in American Periodicals of the Eighteenth 
Century. Elizabeth Jackson, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Radcliffe, 1916. Unpublished. 

Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans in the Eighteenth 
Century as revealed in German Newspapers published in America. 
J. O. Knauss, Western State Teachers Coll., Kalamazoo, Mich. Cornell 
(History), 1918. Pub. by New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1922. 

Early American Social Satire before 1800, with especial reference to social 
satire in the early American Almanac. Thelma Louise Kellogg, South- 
ern Ill. State Normal Univ., Carbondale, Ill. Radcliffe, 1929. 

Significance of the English and American Almanacs of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. F. J. Perrine. New York Univ., 1917. Un- 
available. 

The Political Verse of the Revolution as Represented in Newspapers and 
Magazines of Massachusetts. Clinton Aaron Strong, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1911. Unpublished. 

The Spirit of the American Revolution as Revealed in the Poetry of the 
Period: A Study of American Patriotic Verse from 1760 to 1783. 
Samuel White Patterson. New York Univ., 1913. Pub. by R. G. 
Badger, Boston, Mass. [1915.] 

American Verse, 1625-1807: A History. William Bradley Otis, City Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y. New York Univ., 1908. Pub. by Moffat Yard 
and Co., 1909. Address author for copies. $1.75. 

Aspects of Early Literary Culture in New England. T. G. Wright (de- 
ceased). Yale, 1917. Pub.: Mrs. T. G. Wright (ed.), Literary Culture 
in Early New England, 1620-1730, Yale Univ. Press, 1920. 

The Establishment of Orthodoxy in Massachusetts. Perry G. E. Miller, 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. Chicago, 1931. Unpublished. 

Early Literary Activity in New York. Henrietta Moore. Columbia, 1904. 
Not available. 

Literary Tendencies and Activities in New York, 1789-1840. Eleanor 
Bryce Scott, Fla. State Coll. for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Wisconsin, 
1925. Unpublished. 

The Library in Colonial New York. A.B. Keep, 217 Greene Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Columbia, 1909. Pub. by De Vinne Press, 1909. First 
printed in the same author’s History of the New York Society Library, 
De Vinne Press, New York, 1908. 
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A Study of the American Drama Prior to 1825. John H. Meneely. New 
York Univ., 1911. Unpublished. 

The History of the Philadelphia Theater in the Eighteenth Century. 
Thomas Clark Pollock, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania, 
1930. Accepted for publication by Univ. of Pa. Press. 

A Brief History of the American Theater, with especial reference to the 
eighteenth century, supplemented by collections toward a bibliography 
before 1800. Frances Isabella Hyams (Mrs. Lowell Brentano), 225 
Fifth Ave., New York. Radcliffe, 1916. Unpublished. 

Colonial Promotion and Promotion Literature of Carolina, 1660-1700. 
Hope Frances Kane, Am. Hist. Assn., Pittsburgh, Pa. Brown (His- 
tory), 1930. Unpublished. 

Literary Activity of the German Baptist Brethren in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. John Samuel Flory, Bridgewater Coll., Bridgewater, Va. Vir- 
ginia, 1907. Pub. by Brethren Publishing House, Elgin, Ill., 1908. In 
print, Library of the Univ. of Va., $1.00. 

Outlines of the Literary History of Colonial Pennsylvania. M. Katherine 
Jackson, 523 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. Columbia, 1906. Pub. 
at Lancaster, Pa. Out of print. 

The English Traveller in America, 1785-1835. Jane Louise Mesick, Sim- 
mons Coll., Boston, Mass. Columbia, 1921. Pub. by Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1922. 

American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century. Edgar Augus- 
tus J. Johnson, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. Harvard (Economics), 
1929. Pub. by P. S. King, London, 1932. 

The Glorification of American Types in American Literature from 1775 
to 1825. John West Harris, Jr.. Wofford Coll., Spartanburg, S. C. 
North Carolina, 1928. Unpublished. Abstract in North Carolina 
Research in Progress, No. 257, pp. 44-45. 

The Oratory of the American Revolution. Harold Korn. New York 
Univ., 1914. 

Political Ideas of the American Revolution. Randolph G. Adams, Clem- 
ents Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. Pennsylvania (History), 1920. Pub. 
by Trinity Coll. Press, Durham, N. C., 1922. Out of print. 

Intercolonial Aspects of American Culture on the Eve of the Revolution 
with Special Reference to the Northern Towns. Michael Kraus, City 
College, New York, N. Y. Columbia (History), 1928. Pub. by Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1928. $4.00. 

Political Thought in the Early American Essay. James Edmund Dandridge 
Murdaugh, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. Virginia, 1925. 
Unpublished MS. in the Library of Univ. of Va. 
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II. 1800-1870 


A. Inprvipvat AuTHors 


[Avcorr, Amos Bronson] The Orient in American Transcendentalism: 
A Study of Emerson, Thoreau, and Alcott. Arthur E. Christy, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York, N. Y. Columbia, 1932. Pub. by Columbia 
Univ. Press., 1932. 

[Bacsy, Gzorce Wit1aM] Dr. George William Bagby: A Study in Vir- 
ginian Literature, 1850-1880. J. L. King, Denison Univ., Granville, O. 
Columbia, 1927. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1927. 

[Barxker, James Netson] James Nelson Barker (1784-1858), with a reprint 
of his Comedy Tears and Smiles. Paul Howard Musser, Univ. of 
Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1928. Pub. by Univ. of Pa. Press, 
1929. 

[Brrv, Ropert Montcomery] The Life and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Montgomery Bird. Clement Edgar Foust, Philadelphia Normal 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1917. Pub. by Knickerbocker 
Press, 1919. Available upon application to the author. 

[Boxer, Georce Henry] George Henry Boker: Poet and Patriot. Edward 
Sculley Bradley, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1925. 
Pub. by Univ. of Pa. Press, 1927. 

[Boucicautt, Dion] Dion Boucicault: Man of the Theater. Jesse May 
Anderson (now Mrs. J. R. McFadyen), Univ. of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Chicago, 1926. Pub. in part: Univ. of Chicago Ab- 
stracts of Theses, Humanities Series, V, 439-442. 

[BrowneLL, Henry Howarp] The Poems of Henry Howard Brownell, 
Selected and Annotated with a Biographical and Critical Introduction. 
G. Victor Brown, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York Univ., 1926. Unpublished. 

[Brownson, Orestes A.] The Critical Principles of Orestes A. Brownson. 
Virgil G. Michel. Catholic Univ. of America. Pub. in Washington, 
D. C., 1918. 

[Bryant, Witu1am William Cullen Bryant. Tremaine Me- 
Dowell, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Yale, 1927. Pub. in 
part: “The Ancestry of William Cullen Bryant,” Americana, XXII, 
408-420 (Oct. 1928); “The Juvenile Verse of William Cullen Bryant,” 
Studies in Philology, XXVI, 96-116 (Jan., 1929); “Cullen Bryant Pre- 
pares for College,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXX, 125-133 (April, 
1931); “Cullen Bryant at Williams College,” New Eng. Quarterly, I, 
433-466 (Oct., 1928); “William Cullen Bryant and Yale,” New Eng. 
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Quarterly, Il, 706-716 (Oct., 1930); “Bryant and The North American 
Review,” American Literature, 1, 14-26 (March, 1929). 

[Burier, Fanny Kempe] Fanny Kemble Butler. Leota S. Driver, Van- 
derbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. Vanderbilt, 1931. Unpublished. 

[Carzy, Henry Cuarzes] Henry Charles Carey: A Study in American 
Economic Thought. Abraham David Hannath Kaplan, Univ. of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. Johns Hopkins, 1930. Pub. by Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1931. Copies available. 

[Cargy, MatrHew] Matthew Carey: Editor, Author, and Publisher: A 
Study in American Literary Development. Earl Lockridge Bradsher, 
La. State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. Columbia, 1912. Pub. by Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1912. 

[Cooxe, Joun Esten] John Esten Cooke, Virginian. John O. Beaty, South- 
ern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Tex. Columbia, 1922. Pub. by Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1922. 

[Cooper, James Fentmore] 

Fenimore Cooper et Edgar Poe d’aprés la critique francaise du dix- 
neuviéme siécle. George D. Morris, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
Univ. of Paris. Pub. by Emile Larose, Paris, 1912. 

Fenimore Cooper et le roman d’aventure en France vers 1830. Geor- 
gette Bosset (docteur és lettres). Univ. of Lausanne. Pub. by Li- 
brairie Vrim, Paris, n. d. [1928]. 

Le roman de Bas-de-Cuir. Margaret Murray Gibb. Pub. by Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion, Paris, 1927. 

James Fenimore Cooper as an Interpreter and Critic of America. 
Gregory Lansing Paine, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. Chicago, 
1924. Pub. in part: Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities 
Series, Ill, 363-366. See also introduction to The Deerslayer (American 
Authors Series, Harcourt Brace and Co., 1927). 

A Study of Fenimore Cooper’s Social Criticism. John F. Ross, Univ. 
of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. California, 1929. Pub. by Univ. of Calif. 
Press, 1933. Mr. Ross has dropped “Criticism of American Civilization 
in American Writers from Cooper to Whitman.” 

The “Effingham” Libels on Cooper: A Documentary History of the 
Libel Suits of James Fenimore Cooper centering around the Three 
Mile Point Controversy and the Novel Home as Found, 1837-1845. 
Ethel R. Outland, Coe Coll., Cedar Rapids, Ia. Wisconsin, 1929. Pub. 
in Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., No. 28. Madison, 
Wis., 1929. Copies available. 
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[Coorer, Tuomas] The Public Life and Writings of Thomas Cooper, 
1783-1839. Dumas Malone, Editor of D. A. B., Washington, D. C. 
Yale (History), 1923. Pub. by Yale Univ. Press, 1926. 

[Dana, Ricnarp Henry, Sr.] R. H. Dana, the Elder, as Critic. G. M. 
Weimar, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. New York 
Univ., 1920. Unpublished. 

[Denniz, JoserH] Joseph Dennie and his Circle. H. Milton Ellis, Univ. 
of Maine, Orono, Me. Harvard, 1913. Pub. in Univ. of Tex. Bulletin, 
1915. To be revised and republished by the author. 

[Emerson, RatpH Wapo] Emerson and Goethe. Frederick Burkhart 
Wahr, Univ. of Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. Michigan (German), 1915. 
Pub. by George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1915. 

Emerson and Swedenborg. Clarence P. Hotson, Green Mountain 
Falls, Colorado. Harvard, 1929. Pub. in part: “A Background for 
Emerson’s Poem ‘Grace,’” New Eng. Quarterly, 1, 124-132 (April, 
1928); The New-Church Magazine, XLVII, 219-225; “Emerson’s 
Biographical Sources for ‘Swedenborg,’” Studies in Philology, 
XXVI, 23-46 (January, 1929); “Emerson’s Philosophical Sources for 
‘Swedenborg,’” The New Philosophy, XXXI, 482-516 (dated October, 
1928; published 1929); “Emerson and the Doctrine of Correspond- 
ence,” The New-Church Review, XXXVI, 47-59; 173-186; 304-316; 
435-448 (1929); “Sampson Reed, A Teacher of Emerson,” New 
Eng. Quarterly, Ul, 249-277 (April, 1929); “Emerson’s Title for 
‘Swedenborg,’” The New-Church Life, XLIX, 390-398 (July, 1929); 
“Early Influence of Swedenborg in Europe,” New-Church Review, 
XXXVII, 16-34 (January, 1930); “Swedenborg’s Influence in America 
to 1830,” The New-Church Review, XXXVII, 188-207 (April, 1930) 
“Emerson and the Swedenborgians,” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 
517-545 (July, 1930); The New-Church Review, XXXVII, 46-78 
(January, 1931); “Emerson and Swedenborg,” The New-Church Mes- 
senger, CXL, 274-277 (September, 1930) ; “Corrections as to Emerson’s: 
Philosophical Sources for ‘Swedenborg,” The New Philosophy, 
XXXIV, 309; “George Bush and Emerson’s ‘Swedenborg,’” The New- 
Church Magazine, L, 22-34; 98-108 (January-March and April-June, 
1931); “George Bush: Teacher and Critic of Emerson,” Philological 
Quarterly, X, 369-383 (October, 1931); “Emerson, Swedenborg, and 
B. F. Barrett,” The New-Church Magazine, L, 244-252; LI, 33-43 (Oc- 
tober-December, 1931, and January-March, 1932); “The Periodicals of 
American Transcendentalism. By Clarence L. F. Gohdes” (Book 
Review), The New-Church Review, XXXIX, 111-115 (January, 1932); 
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“Emerson’s Sources for ‘Swedenborg,’” The New-Church Messenger, 
CXLII, 89-94 (February 3, 1932); “Emerson’s Boston Lecture on 
Swedenborg,” The New-Church Magazine, LI, g1-101 (April-June, 
1932); “Prof. Bush’s Reply to Emerson on Swedenborg,” The New- 
Church Magazine, LI, 175-184; 213-223 (July-September and October- 
December, 1932). 

Osman in America: A Study of the Contemporary Reputation of 
Emerson’s Poetry, 1846-1882. Bess Thomas, Ramseur, N. C. Yale, 
1930. Unpublished. 

Emerson as a Critic of Literature. Nelson Peter Benson. New York 
Univ., 1919. 

Emerson as a Philosopher. Francis C. Lockwood, Univ. of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. Northwestern, 1896. Pub. in part: The Methodist Re- 
view, VII, 702-721 (Sept.Oct., 1896). Pub. as pamphlet at Evanston, 
Til. n.d. 

Emerson et Thoreau. André Bruel. Paris: Sociéte d’édition les Belles 
Lettres, 1929. 

Emerson in England. T. Scudder, III, Swarthmore Coll., Swarth- 
more, Pa. Yale, 1932. Unpublished. 

Emerson’s Debt to Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Coleridge. Frank 
‘Thornber Thompson, Woman’s Coll. of Ala., Montgomery, Ala. 
North Carolina, 1925. Pub. in part: “Emerson’s Indebtedness to 
Coleridge,” Studies in Philology, XXIII, 55-76 (January, 1926) ; “Emer- 
son and Carlyle,” Studies in Philology, XXIV, 438-453 (July, 1927). 
Emerson’s Theories of Literary Expression. E. G. Sutcliffe, Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, Ind. Illinois, 1918. Pub. in Univ. of Ill. Studies in 
Language and Literature, Vol. VIII, No. 1. $1.50. 

Emerson’s Use of Translations from the Oriental. Frederic Ives Car- 
penter, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. Chicago, 1929. This dis- 
sertation forms the basis for Dr. Carpenter’s Emerson and Asia, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1930. $3.00. 

Milton in the Work of Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes. Richard C. 
Pettigrew, Ouachita Coll., Arkadelphia, Ark. Duke, 1930. Pub. in 
part: “Emerson and Milton,” American Literature, III, 45-59 (March, 
1931); “Lowell’s Criticism of Milton,” American Literature, Il, 457- 
464 (January, 1932). 

The Contribution of Emerson to Literature. David Lee Maulsby 
(deceased). Chicago, 1909. Pub. by Tufts College Press, Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass., 1911. 
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The Orient in American Transcendentalism: A Study of Emerson, 
‘Thoreau, and Alcott. Arthur E. Christy, Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y. Columbia, 1932. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1932. 

‘The Philosophy of Emerson. H. D. Gray, Stanford Univ., Calif. 
Columbia, 1904. Pub. in Stanford Univ. Publications, 1917. 
Whitman’s Debt to Emerson. Ruth Peyton Pressley, Univ. of Tex., 
Austin, Tex. Texas, 1930. Unpublished. 

Emerson in Virginia. Hubert H. Hoeltje, State Univ. of Iowa, lowa 
City, Ia. Iowa, 1932. Published in part: “Emerson in Virginia,” The 
New Eng. Quarterly, V, 753-768 (October, 1932). 

{Fuuter, Marcarer] Margaret Fuller and Goethe. F. A. Braun. Illinois 
(German), 1910. 

{Hauisurton, THomas Thomas Chandler Haliburton. V. L. 
O. Chittick, Reed Coll., Portland, Ore. Columbia, 1924. Pub. by 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1924. 

{Hatiecx, Frtz-Greene] Fitz-Greene Halleck: An Early Knickerbocker 
Wit and Poet. Nelson F. Adkins, New York Univ., New York, N. Y. 
Yale, 1926. Pub. by Yale Univ. Press, 1930. 

{Harrer, Rosert Gooptoz] Robert Goodloe Harper. Charles William 
Sommerville, Dilworth Box, Charlotte, N. C. Johns Hopkins, 1899. 
Pub. by Neale Publishing Co., Washington, D. C., 1899. Copies avail- 
able. 

{Hawrnorng, Natuanret] A Critical Edition of Hawthorne’s American 
Notebooks. Randall Stewart, Yale Univ.. New Haven, Conn. Yale, 
1930. Pub. by Yale Univ. Press, 1932. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Study. Arthur W. Fisher. Cornell, 1907. 
Unpublished. 

The Influence of the German Tale on the Short Stories of Irving, 
Hawthorne, and Poe. Henry August Pochmann, Miss. State Coll., 
State College, Miss. North Carolina, 1928. Pub. in part: “Irving’s 
German Sources in The Sketch Book,” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 
477-507 (July, 1930); “Irving’s German Tour and its Influence on his 
Tales,” P M L A, XLV, 1150-1187 (December, 1930). 

{Horrman, Cuartes Fenno] Charles Fenno Hoffman. Homer Francis 
Barnes, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, O. Columbia, 1929. 
Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1930. 

{Hormes, Ortver WenvELL] Milton in the Work of Emerson, Lowell, 
and Holmes. Richard C. Pettigrew, Ouachita Coll., Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Duke, 1930. Pub. in part: “Emerson and Milton,” American Lit- 
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erature, Ill, 45-59 (March, 1931); “Lowell’s Criticism of Milton,” 
American Literature, Il, 457-464 (January, 1932). 

[Invinc, Wasuincton] The Influence of the German Tale on the Short 
Stories of Irving, Hawthorne, and Poe. Henry August Pochmann, 
Miss. State Coll., State College, Miss. North Carolina, 1928. Pub. in 
part: “Irving’s German Sources in The Sketch Book,” Studies in Philol- 
ogy, XXVII, 477-507 (July, 1930); “Irving’s German Tour and its 
Influence on his Tales,” P M L A, XLV, 1150-1187 (December, 1930). 

[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Thomas Jefferson: A Pioneer in Anglo-Saxon. 
Malcolm Heartwell Arnold, 1802 Vernon Place, Washington, D. C. 
Virginia, 1915. Unpublished. No copy available at Univ. of Va. 

[Kennepy, JoHN PenpLeTon ] John Pendleton Kennedy. Edward Moseley 
Gwathmey, President of Converse Coll., Spartanburg, S.C. Virginia, 
1926. Pub. by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1931. $2.50. 

[Lecart, Hucn Swinton] Hugh Swinton Legaré: A Charleston Intel- 
lectual (1797-1843). Linda Rhea, 1401 N. Nevada Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Col. Vanderbilt, 1932. Unpublished. 

[Lreser, Francis] Francis Lieber’s Influence on American Thought and 
some of his Unpublished Letters. C.S. Phinney. (History). Pub. by 
International Printing Co., Phila., 1918. 

[Lincotn, AsraHaM] Abraham Lincoln in Literature: The Growth of an 
American Legend. Roy P. Basler, Ringling College, Sarasota, Fla. 
Duke, 1931. To be pub. by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Lincoln the Hoosier: Abraham Lincoln’s Life in Indiana. C. G. Van- 
nest. St. Louis (History), 1928. Pub. by Eden Publishing House, 
Chicago, IIl., 1928. 

[Lonerettow, Henry Wapswortu] Longfellow and Spain. Iris Lilian 
Whitman, Wilmore, Ky. Columbia, 1927. Pub. by the Instituto de 
las Espaiias, 1927 (distributed by Columbia Univ. Press). 

Der Prosastil H. W. Longfellows: Der Einfluss von Jean Paul auf 
Longfellows Prosastil. Otto Deiml. Erlangen, 1927. 

Italian Influences on Longfellow’s Art. Emilio Goggio. Harvard 
(Romance Languages), 1917. Pub. in part: Romanic Review, 1919, 


1925. 
Sources of Longfellow’s Poetry. J. C. A. Schumacher, 39 Walnut St., 
Oneonta, N. Y. Yale, 1894. Unpublished. 

[Lonesrreer, Aucusrus Batpwin] Augustus Baldwin Longstreet. John 
Donald Wade, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. Columbia, 1923. 
Pub. by Macmillan Co., 1924. 

[Lowet, James Russert] James Russell Lowell as a Critic. Joseph J. 
Reilly, Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. Yale, 1912. Pub. by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 
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Lowell’s Religious Outlook. Leo Martin Shea. Catholic Univ. of 
America, 1926. Pub. by Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1926. 
Milton in the Work of Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes. Richard C. 
Pettigrew, Ouachita Coll., Arkadelphia, Ark. Duke, 1930. Pub. in part: 
“Emerson and Milton,” American Literature, Ill, 45-59 (March, 1931) ; 
“Lowell’s Criticism of Milton,” American Literature, Tl, 457-464 
(January, 1932). 

[Oumsrep, Freverick Law] Frederick Law Olmsted: A Critic of the Old 
South. Broadus Mitchell, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. Johns 
Hopkins (History). Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1924. 

[Paupine, James Kirke] Life of James K. Paulding. Amos L. Herold, 
Univ. of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. Columbia, 1924. Pub. by Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1926. 

[Peasopy, Exizasetu] Elizabeth Peabody. Queenie Bilbo, Nebraska State 
Teachers Coll., Chadron, Neb. New York, 1932. Unpublished. 

[Percivar, James Gates] James Gates Percival: A Biographical Study, 
1795-1834. Harry R. Warfel, Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. Yale, 


1932. 
[Por, Epcar Arran] Edgar Allan Poe en Litteratur—historisk Studie. 
Gunnar Bjurman. University of Lund. Published: Lund [1916]. 


Edgar Poe et la critique francaise de 1845 4 1875. Léon Lemonnier. 


Pub. by Les Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1928. 

Edgar Poe et les premiers symbolistes francais. Louis Seylaz. Pub. 
by Imprimerie la Concorde, Lausanne, France, 1923. 

Fenimore Cooper et Edgar Poe d’aprés la critique frangaise du dix- 
neuvieme siécle. George D. Morris, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
Univ. of Paris. Pub. by Emile Larose, Paris, France, 1912. 

The Influence of E. T. A. Hoffman on the Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Palmer Cobb, 49 East 21st St., New York, N. Y. Columbia (Ger- 
man), 1908. Pub. by Univ. of N. C. Press, 1908. 

Influences frangaises dans l’oeuvre d’ Edgar Poe. Régis Messac (doc- 
teur és lettres). Pub. by Picart, Paris, France, 1929. 

James Clarence Mangan and the Poe-Mangan Question. Henry Ed- 
ward Cain, Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. Catholic Univ. of 
America, 1929. Pub. by Catholic Univ. Press, Washington, D. C., 
1929. 

Origins of Poe’s Critical Principles. Margaret Alterton, Univ. of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Iowa, 1922. Pub. by State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Humanities Studies, Vol. Il, No. 3, 1925. Copies available. 
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Poe’s Politian. Edited by Thomas O. Mabbott, Hunter Coll., New 
York, N. Y. Columbia, 1923. Pub. by George Banta Publishing Co., 
Menasha, Wis., 1923. Out of print. 

Textual Notes for the Tales of Edgar Allan Poe, Virginia Edition, 
Vols. II to VI. Robert Armistead Stewart, 1815 Hanover Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. Virginia, 1901. Pub. by Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 1902. 
In print, Library of Univ. of Va. $1.00. 

The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe in France. Célestin Pierre Cam- 
biaire, Willamette Univ., Salem, Ore. Iowa, 1925. Pub. by G. E. 
Stechert and Co., New York, 1927. 

The Influence of Isaac Disraeli on Edgar A. Poe. Emily Sinclair Cal- 
cott, Indiana State Teachers Coll., 1206 S. 7th St., Terre Haute, In- 
diana. Virginia, 1931. Unpublished. MS. in Library of Univ. of Va. 
The Influence of the German Tale on the Short Stories of Irving, 
Hawthorne, and Poe. Henry August Pochmann, Miss. State Coll., 
State College, Miss. North Carolina, 1928. Pub. in part: “Irving’s 
German Sources in The Sketch Book,” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 
477-507 (July, 1930); “Irving’s German Tour and its Influence on his 
Tales,” P M L A, XLV, 1150-1187 (December, 1930). 

[Suams, Witt1am Gumore] William Gilmore Simms: Realistic Ro- 
mancer. Hampton M. Jarrell, Winthrop Coll., Rock Hill, S. C. 
Duke, 1932. Unpublished. 

[Smaru, ExrzasetH Oaxes] Seba and Elizabeth Oakes Smith: Two Amer- 
ican Pioneers. Mary Wyman, Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. Co- 
lumbia, 1926. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1927. 

[Smiru, Rictarp Penn] The Life and Writings of Richard Penn Smith: 
with a reprint of The Deformed. Bruce Welker McCullough, Wash- 
ington Square Coll., New York Univ., New York, N. Y. Pennsyl- 
vania, 1917. Pub. by George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis., 
1917. Out of print. 

[Smirru, Sepa] Seba and Elizabeth Oakes Smith: Two American Pioneers. 
Mary Wyman, Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. Columbia, 1926. Pub. 
by Columbia Univ. Press, 1927. 

[THompson, Pierce] Daniel Pierce Thompson: The Novelist of 
Vermont. J. E. Flitcroft, Carroll Coll., Waukesha, Wis. New York, 
1927. Pub. by Harvard Univ. Press, 1929. 

[THompson, Joun Reusen] John R. Thompson: His Place in Southern 
Life and Literature: A Critical Biography. Joseph Roddey Miller, 
Greensboro Coll., Greensboro, N. C. Virginia, 1930. Unpublished. 
MS. in Library of Univ. of Va. 
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[THoreav, Henry Davi] Henry Thoreau’s Literary Theory and Crit- 
icism. Raymond William Adams, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
North Carolina, 1928. Pub. in part: “Thoreau and Immortality,” 
Studies in Philology, XXV1, 58-66 (January, 1929). 

Emerson et Thoreau. André Bruel. Paris: Sociéte d’édition les 
Belles Lettres, 1929. 

The Orient in American Transcendentalism: A Study of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Alcott. Arthur E. Christy, Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y. Columbia, 1932. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1932. 

[Wuirman, Watt]* A History of Whitman’s Reception in the British 
Isles. Ella Warner. Yale, 1916. Unpublished. 

The Open Road, or the Highway of the Spirit: An Inquiry into Whit- 
man’s Absolute Selfhood. Charles Bell Burke, Univ. of Tenn., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Cornell, 1901. Unpublished. 

Walt Whitman and the Civil War. Charles I. Glicksberg, South 
Philadelphia High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania, 
1932. Accepted for publication by Univ. of Pa. Press. Pub. in part: 
“Walt Whitman in the Civil War,” Revue Anglo-Américaine (April, 
1932). 

Walt Whitman in England. Harold Blodgett, Dartmouth Coll., Han- 
over, N. H. Cornell, 1929. Pub. in part: “Walt Whitman in Eng- 
land,” American Mercury, XVII, 490-496 (August, 1929); “Whitman 
and Dowden,” American Literature, 1, 171-182 (May, 1929); “Whit- 
man and Buchanan,” American Literature, Il, 131-140 (May, 1930). 
Walt Whitman: La Naissance du poéte. Jean Catel (docteur és let- 
tres). Published by Imprimerie Causse, Montpellier, France, 1929. 
Whitman’s Debt to Emerson. Ruth Peyton Pressley, Univ. of Tex., 
Austin, Tex. Texas, 1930. Unpublished. 

Whitman’s Evangel of Democracy. Percy Leonidas Howard (Leon 
Howard), Pomona Coll., Claremont, Calif. Johns Hopkins, 1929. 
Unpublished. 

[Wurrrter, Joun GreeneaF] Whittier’s Poetical Apprenticeship. Frances 
Mary Pray, Concord Senior High School, Concord, N. H. Pennsyl- 
vania State, 1929. Privately printed, Bristol, N. H., 1930. Copies 
available upon application to the author. $2.50. 

*R. C. Harrison (University of Texas) died before completing his dissertation on 

Whitman and Shakespeare; but a part of it was edited by Professors Killis Campbell and 


Robert Adger Law and published: “Whitman and Shakespeare,” PMLA, XLIV, 1201 ff. (De- 
cember, 1929). 
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Whittier’s Relation to German Life and Thought. Iola Kay Eastburn, 
Brenau Coll., Gainesville, Ga. Pennsylvania (German), 1913. Pub. in 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1915. 

[Witson, Axexanper] Alexander Wilson, Poet-Essayist-Ornithologist. 
Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State Teachers Coll., Bowling 
Green, Ky. Indiana, 1930. Abstract pub. in [Bloomington] Ind. 


[1930]. 
B. Generar Topics 


A History of the Philadelphia Theater, 1835-1855. Arthur Herman Wil- 
son, Susquehanna Univ., Selinsgrove, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1931. Ac- 
cepted for publication by Univ. of Pa. Press. 

Old Drury of Philadelphia: A History of the Philadelphia Theater, 1800- 
1835, including a Facsimile Reprint of the Diary of William Burke 
Wood. Reese Davis James, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsyl- 
vania. Pub. by Univ. of Pa. Press, 1932. $6.00. 

History of the Pittsburgh Stage to 1855. Edward G. Fletcher, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. Harvard, 1931. 

American Adaptations of French Plays on the New York and Philadel- 
phia Stages from 1790 to 1833. Harold William Schoenberger, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1924. Privately printed, 
Philadelphia, 1924. Out of print. 

American Adaptations of French Plays on the New York and Philadel- 
phia Stages from 1834 to the Civil War. Ralph Hartman Ware, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1930. Privately printed, 
1930. Available upon application to the author. 

A Study of the Dramatic Productions of Two Decades in Chicago: 
1847-57 and 1897-1907. Catherine Sturtevant, Univ. of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Chicago, 1931. Unpublished. 

History of the Chicago Theater from 1847 to 1857. Napier Wilt, Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Chicago, 1923. Pub. in part: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, il, 411-417. 

The Realistic Presentation of American Characters in Native Plays Prior 
to 1870. Perley Isaac Reed, Maryland State Coll., Lutherville, Md. 
Ohio State, 1916. Pub. in Ohio State Univ. Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 
1, May, 1918. 

The Early German Theater in New York, 1840-1872. Frederick Adolph 
Herman Leuchs, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Co- 
lumbia, 1928. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1928. 

The German Drama in English on the Philadelohia Stage from 1794 to 
1830. Charles Frederic Brédé, 176 Manheim St., Germantown, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania, 1905. Pub. by Americana Germanica Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1918. 

America through British Eyes: A Study of the Attitude of The Edinburgh 
Review toward the United States of America from 1802 until 1861. 
Paul Mowbray Wheeler, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. Johns 

- Hopkins, 1930. Unpublished. 

On the Development of American Literature, 1815-1833, with Especial 
Reference to Periodicals. William B. Cairns (deceased). Wisconsin, 
1897. Published in Bulletin of the Univ. of Wisconsin, Philology and 
Literature Series, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1898. 

American Magazines, 1865-1880. Frank Luther Mott, Univ. of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. Columbia, 1928. Pub. by Midland Press, Iowa City, 
1928. 

Georgia Journalism of the Civil War Period. Raburn Lee Brantley. 
George Peabody, 1928. Pub. by George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1929. 

American Periodicals from 1850 to 1860. Irving Garwood, Western IIl. 
Teachers Coll., Macomb, Ill. Chicago, 1922. Pub. in part: Univ. of 
Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, 1, 371-377. Pub. 
privately, Macomb, IIl., 1931. 

Boston Daily Newspapers, 1830-1850. Priscilla Hawthorne Fowle (now 
Mrs. Brayton Stark), Granville, O. Radcliffe (History), 1920. 

Horace Greeley, The Tribune, and the Civil War. R.R. Fahrney. Chi- 
cago (History). Pub. in part in Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, 
Humanities Series, VII, 243-248. 

The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism. Clarence L. F. Gohdes, 
Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. Columbia, 1930. Pub. by Duke Univ. 
Press, 1931. $3.50. 

Periodicals Published in the South before 1880. Francis Elliott Hall Mc- 
Lean, Coll. of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. Virginia, 1928. 
Unpublished. MS. in Library of Univ. of Va. 

French Philosophers and New England Transcendentalism. Walter 
Lethaby Leighton, Boston English High School, 31 Montvale Road, 
New Centre, Mass. Virginia, 1908. Pub. by Univ. of Va., 1908. 
Copies available. $1.00. 

Political Ideas of New England Transcendentalism as Represented by 
Five Typical Transcendentalists. Arthur Irish Ladu, North Carolina 
State Coll., Raleigh, N. C. North Carolina, 1932. Unpublished. 

Studies in New England Transcendentalism. H.C. Goddard, Swarth- 
more Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. Columbia, 1908. Pub. by Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1908. Out of print. 
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The Orient in American Transcendentalism: A Study of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Alcott. Arthur E. Christy, Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y. Columbia, 1932. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1932. 

Literary Tendencies and Activities in New York, 1798-1840. Eleanor 
Bruce Scott, Fla. State Coll. for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Wisconsin, 
1925. Unpublished. 

The Decline of Introspection in New England Letters. Easley S. Jones, 
1450 Alameda Padre Serra, Santa Barbara, Calif. Illinois, 1918. Un- 
published. Two copies in Univ. of Illinois Library. 

The American Historical Novel before 1860. Ernest E. Leisy, Southern 
Methodist Univ., Dallas, Tex. Illinois, 1923. Pub. in part: Univ. of 
Ill. Studies, 1926. 

American Historical Fiction after 1860. John M. Kierzek, Oregon State 
Agricultural Coll., Corvallis, Ore. Minnesota, 1926. Unpublished. 
The American Novel, 1830-1850: Its Reflections of Contemporary Reli- 
gious Conditions, with a Bibliography of Fiction. Leonard Burwell 
Hurley, North Carolina Coll. for Women, Greensboro, N. C. North 

Carolina, 1932. Unpublished. 

The Glorification of American Types in American Literature from 1775 
to 1825. John West Harris, Jr., Wofford Coll., Spartanburg, S. C. 
North Carolina, 1928. Unpublished. 

The Civil War and its Aftermath in American Fiction, 1861-1899, with a 
Dictionary Catalogue and Indexes. Rebecca W. Smith, Tex. Chris- 
tian Univ., Fort Worth, Tex. Chicago, 1932. Unpublished. 

The Civil War Poetry of the North (1861-1865). Edward Warren Sine, 
Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. Pennsylvania, 1931. Accepted for 
publication by Univ. of Buffalo Studies, 1932-1933. 

The Southern War Poetry of the Civil War. Esther Parker Ellinger, 
Roland Country School for Girls, Baltimore, Md. Pennsylvania. 
Privately printed, Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. Available upon application 
to the author. 

Anti-slavery Sentiment in American Literature Prior to 1865. Lorenzo 
Dow Turner, Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. Chicago, 1926. Pub. in 
part: Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, V, 
499-502. Dissertation pub. separately: Washington, D. C., The Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1929. 

On Southern Poetry Prior to 1860. Sidney Ernest Bradshaw, Furman 
Univ., 321 University Ridge, Greenville, S.C. Virginia, 1900. Pub. 
by B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va., 1900; Univ. of Va. 
Studies in Literature, No. 1. In print, the Library of Univ. of Va. 
$1.00. 
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Southern Oratory from 1829 to 1860. Joseph Moore McConnell, Davidson 
Coll., Davidson, N.C. Virginia, 1907. Unpublished. No copy avail- 
able at Univ. of Va. 

The Crackerbox Philosophers. Jeanette Tandy. Columbia, 1925. Pub. 
by Columbia Univ. Press, 1925. 

A Study of the Local Literature of the Upper Ohio’ Valley, with especial 
reference to the Pioneer and Indian Tale, 1820-1840. _Mary Meek 
Atkeson, 3625 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Ohio State, 
1919. Pub. in Ohio State Univ. Bulletin, Vol. XXII. 

Freedom of Thought in the Ante-Bellum South. William Clemens 
Eaton. Harvard, 1929. 

The American Colloquial Idiom, 1830-1860. Edwin Ray Hunter, Mary- 
ville Coll., Maryville, Tenn. Chicago, 1925. Pub. in part: Univ. of 
Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, TV, 333-336. 

The Idea of Union in American Verse. Dorothy Leeds Werner (now 
Mrs. Ellis O. Hinsey), Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania, 
1931. Privately printed, 1932. Available upon application to the 
author. 

The English Traveller in America, 1785-1835. Jane Louise Mesick, Sim- 
mons Coll., Boston, Mass. Columbia, 1922. Pub. by Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1922. 

The Lyceum in America. K. C. R. White. Harvard, 1918. Unpublished. 

Music and Literature in the American Romantic Movement. Abner 
Wellington Kelley, Marengo, Ill. North Carolina, 1929. Abstract in 
N. C. Research in Progress, No. 263, pp. 48-49 (October, 1929). 

The American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860. M. E. Curti, Smith Coll., 
Northampton, Mass. Harvard (History), 1927. Pub. by Duke Univ. 
Press, 1929. $3.50. Mr. Curti has dropped “Development of American 
Self-consciousness and the Problem of Isolation, with particular ref- 
erence to Young America, 1830-1850.” 

American Factual Voyage Narratives, 1815 to 1860. Moyle Francis Ceder- 
strom. Washington, 1932. 

American Romantic Criticism, 1815 to 1860. Edwin Harold Eby, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Washington, 1927. 

Sklaverei, Staatskirche, und Freikirche: Die englischen Bekenntnisse im 
Kampf um die Aufhebung von Sklavenhandel und Sklaverei. Adolf 
Lotz. Cologne. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1929. 

Die Negerfrage in der Literatur der Vereinigten Staaten, 1830-1861. 
Marilies Mauk. Freiburg (Baden). Unpublished. 
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III. 1870-1900 
A. Inpivipvat AuTHorS 


[Castz, Georcze W.] George W. Cable: A Critical Study. Rosa Lee 
Walston, Ala. Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Duke, 1931. Un- 
published. 

[Cuopm, Kare] Kate Chopin and her Creole Stories. Daniel S. Rankin, 
St. Mary’s Manor, South Langhorne, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1932. Pub. by 
Univ. of Pa. Press, 1932. 

[Cremens, Samuet L.] A Study of the Relationship of William Dean 
Howells and Samuel L. Clemens. Teresa Buxton, Care of Marc Con- 
nelly, New York, N. Y. Bucknell, 1930. Unpublished. 

Formative Influences in the Mind and Writing of Mark Twain. 
Minnie M. Brashear, 605 South 4th St., Columbia, Mo. North Caro- 
lina, 1930. Pub. in part: “Mark Twain Juvenilia,” American Liter- 
ature, II, 25-53 (March, 1930). Abstract in N. C. Research in Progress, 
No. 276, pp. 39-40 (October, 1931). 

Mark Twain’s Theory of Humor: An Analysis of the Laughable in 
Literature. Harold Philippi Scott, 6525 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michigan, 1917. Pub. in part: “The Laughable in Literature,” The 
Fred Newton Scott Anniversary Papers, Univ. of Chicago Press [1929]. 
The Vocabulary of Samuel L. Clemens from 1852 to 1884. Frances 
Guthrie Emberson, Southwestern Coll., Winfield, Kansas. Missouri, 
1932. Unpublished. 

Ueber die Sprache Mark Twains. Otto Diirrigl. Vienna. Privately 
printed, Universitatsbibliothek, Vienna. 

[Crappock, Cuartes Ecsert] Charles Egbert Craddock: A Study of 
Local Color in the South. Edd Winfield Parks, Vanderbilt Univ. 
Nashville, Tenn. Vanderbilt, 1932. Unpublished. 

[Crawrorp, Francis Marion] Francis Marion Crawford. Charles Na- 
thaniel Saltus. Wisconsin, 1929. Unpublished. 

[Grapy, Henry W.] A Study of the Early Journalistic Writings of Henry 
W. Grady. Russell Franklin Terrell. George Peabody, 1926. Pub. 
by George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1927. 

[ Harris, Cuanpier] Joel Chandler Harris—Formative Years. Robert 
Lemuel Wiggins, Wesleyan Coll., Macon, Ga. Virginia, 1915. In- 
corporated in The Life of Joel Chandler Harris: From Obscurity in 
Boyhood to Fame in Early Manhood, Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. Copies available. $2.00. 
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{Harre, Brer] La Société californienne de 1850 d’aprés Bret Harte. A. 

Cécile Réau (docteur d’université). University of Paris. Published 
by Ollier-Henry, Paris, France, 1921. 
Die Verwendung der Mundart bei Bret Harte. Heinrich Kessler. 
Giessen. Giessen Beitrige zur Erforschung der Sprache und Kultur 
Englands und Nordamerikas, V, 181 ff. Breslau, Verlag des Englischen 
Seminars der Universitat Breslau, 1928. 

[Hay, Joun] The Poetry of John Hay. Sister Saint Ignatius Ward. 
Catholic Univ. of America, 1930. Privately printed, 1930. 

[Henry, O.] See Porter, William Sydney. 

[Hovey, Ricnarp] Richard Hovey: An American Poet. A Biographical 
Critique. Henry Leffert. New York Univ., 1929. 

[Howerts, Witt1am Dean] A Study of the Relationship of William 
Dean Howells and Samuel L. Clemens. Teresa Buxton, Care of Marc 
Connelly, New York, N. Y. Bucknell, 1930. Unpublished. 

William Dean Howells: A Critical Study. Delmar Gross Cooke, 
Univ. of Tex., Austin, Tex. Illinois, 1917. Pub. by E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1922. 

[James, Henry] An Examination of Henry James’s Theory and Practice 
of Fiction. Walter Paul Jones, Iowa State Coll., Ames, Ia. Cornell, 
1925. Unpublished. 

Henry James: Les années dramatiques. Léon Edel (docteur és let- 
tres). University of Paris. Pub. by Jouve et Cie. Paris, 1931. 

Henry James et la France. Marie Reine Garnier. University of Stras- 
bourg. Pub. by H. Champion, Paris, 1927. 

Frauengestalten und Frauenprobleme bei Henry James. Lotte Borch- 
ers. Greifswald. Pub. in Berlin, Germany, 1929. 

The Early Development of Henry James. Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley, 
604 W. Nevada St., Urbana, Ill. Illinois, 1930. Pub. in Urbana, Ill. 
Reprinted in Univ. of Ill. Studies in Lang. and Lit., Vol. XV, Nos. 
1, 2 (February-May, 1930). $2.00. 

Henry James’s Literary Criticism. Morris Roberts, Connecticut Coll., 
New London, Conn. Harvard, 1928. Pub. by Harvard Univ. Press, 
1929. 

Theory and Practice in Henry James. Herbert Leland Hughes, La. 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Virginia, 1923. Pub. by Edwards 
Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1926. In print, Univ. of Va. Library. 
$1.00. 
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The Revision of Roderick Hudson: Its Extent, Nature, and Result. 
Lloyd Moses Hoff, Manchester Coll., Indiana. Ohio State, 1930. Un- 
published. 

[James, Witt1aM] La personnalité de William James. Maurice Le Bre- 
ton (docteur és lettres). Pub. by Imprimerie de l'Université, Bor- 
deaux, France, 1928. 

[Lampman, Arcuisatp] Archibald Lampman: Canadian Poet of Nature. 
Carl Yoder Connor, Sweet Briar Coll., Sweet Briar, Va. Columbia, 
1929. Pub. by L. Carrier and Co., New York and Montreal, 1929. 

[Lonpon, Jack] Jack London’s Short-Stories: Ihre Form und ihr Gehalt. 
Clara Margolin. Heidelberg, 1927. 

[Miiter, Joaquin] Cincinnatus Hiner Miller: A Critical Biography. 
Frank Robertson Reade, Ga. School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Vir- 
ginia, 1926. Unpublished. MS. now in possession of the author, who 
is preparing it for publication. 

[Moopy, Vaucun] William Vaughn Moody. David D. Henry, 
Battle Creek Coll., Battle Creek, Mich. Pennsylvania State, 1931. 
Unpublished. 

[Murrrez, Mary Noames] See Craddock, Charles Egbert. 

[Norris, Frank] Frank Norris: A Biographical and Critical Study. 
Frank Dickerson Walker, State Teachers Coll., San Diego, Calif. 
California, 1932. Pub. in part: “Frank Norris at the University of 
California,” Univ. of Calif. Chronicle, XXXIII, 320-349 (June, 1931). 
Published by Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1932. 

[Nyz, Epcar Witson] The Background of Bill Nye in American Humor. 
Walter Blair, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Chicago, 1931. Pub. in 
part: “Burlesques in Nineteenth-century American Humor,” Amer- 
ican Literature, Ill, 175-194 (May, 1931). 

[Porter, Witt1aM Siwney] Le conteur américain O. Henry et l’art de 
Maupassant. Crystal Ray Ross (docteur d’université), now Mrs. Lewis 
Dabney, Jr., 2819 Maple Ave., Dallas, Tex. University of Strasbourg. 
Pub. by Imprimerie Strasbourgeoise, 1925. 

[Reap, THomas BucHanan] Thomas Buchanan Read. Isaac C. Keller, 
State Teachers Coll., California, Pa. Pittsburgh, 1932. 

[Santayana, GeorceE] The Philosophy of George Santayana. Hardy 
Hoover, Lawrence Coll., Appleton, Wis. Harvard (Philosophy), 
1929. Unpublished. 

[ Tass, Joun Bannister] Father Tabb: A Study of his Life and Works, 
with Uncollected and Unpublished Poems. Francis Edwards Aloysius 
Litz, Western High School, Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins, 1921. 
Pub. by Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1923. Copies available. 
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[Tayzor, Bayar] Taylor’s Translation of Goethe’s Faust. Mrs. Juliana 
Haskell, Philosophy Hall, Columbia Univ., New York. Columbia 
(German), 1908. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1908. 

[Tourcéz, Atsion W.] Albion W. Tourgée. Roy Floyd Dibble (de- 
ceased). Columbia, 1921. Pub. by Lemcke and Buechner, New York, 
1921. 

[Twatn, Mark] See S. L. Clemens. 

[Tyxer, Moses Corr] Moses Coit Tyler: A Critical Biography. Thomas 
Edgar Casady (deceased). Michigan, 1929. Unpublished. To be re- 
vised and prepared for publication by Howard Mumford Jones. Pub- 
lication by University expected in 1933. 


B. Genera Topics 


American Magazines, 1865-1880. Frank Luther Mott, Univ. of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. Columbia, 1928. Pub. by Midland Press, Iowa City, 
Ia., 1928. 

A Study of the Dramatic Productions of Two Decades in Chicago: 
1847-57 and 1897-1907. Catherine Sturtevant, Univ. of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Chicago, 1931. Unpublished. 

Main Currents of Regional Literature in the Lower Middle West from 
1870 to 1927. Jean E. Taylor, State Teachers Coll., East Radford, Va. 
Missouri, 1928. Unpublished. 

The American Novel in Germany, 1871-1931. Clement Vollmer, Duke 
Univ., Durham, N. C. Pennsylvania (German), 1915. Pub. by Inter- 
national Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. 

Economic Unrest in American Fiction, 1880-1901. Walter Fuller Taylor, 
Mississippi Coll., Clinton, Miss. North Carolina, 1930. Pub. in part: 
“On the Origin of Howells’s Interest in Economic Reform,” American 
Literature, Ul, 3-14 (March, 1930); “William Dean Howells and the 
Economic Novel,” American Literature, TV, 103-113 (May, 1932). Ab- 
stract in N. C. Research in Progress, No. 268, pp. 34-35 (October, 1930). 

The Influence of the South on American Fiction, 1870-1921. Sister Mary 
Immaculata Dillon, S.S. N.D. Fordham, 1922. Unpublished. Copy 
in Fordham Univ. Library. 


IV. 1900-1933 
A. Inprvipvat AuTHors 


[Dos Passos, Joun] Die literarische Entwicklung von John Dos Passos. 
Werner Neuse. Giessen, 1930. Pub. by Richard Glasgow, Giessen, 
193I. 
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[Lewis, Smvctair] Die sprachlichen Eigentiimlichkeiten in den Romanen 
Sinclair Lewis. Hanns Formandl. Vienna. Privately printed. Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek, Vienna. 

Eucene}] Die Dramen Eugene O’Neills. Elisabeth Weiss. 
Vienna. Privately printed. Universitatsbibliothek, Vienna. 


B. GENERAL Topics 


Anti-Intellectualism in Present Philosophy. Albert Lanphier Hammon, 
2315 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins (Philosophy), 
1924. Pub. by Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1926; reprinted from The 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6 (November, 1925); Vol. 
XXXV, No. 5 (September, 1926). Copies available. 

Literary Allusions and References in Contemporary American Literature. 
Oakley Calvin Johnson, 178 N. 94th St., New York, N. Y. Michigan, 
1928. Pub. in part: “Allusion and Style,” The Fred Newton Scott Anni- 
versary Papers, Univ. of Chicago Press [1929]. 

The American Novel in Germany, 1871-1913. Clement Vollmer, Duke 
Univ., Durham, N.C. Pennsylvania (German), 1915. Pub. by Inter- 
national Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. 

The Influence of the South on American Fiction, 1870-1921. Sister Mary 
Immaculata Dillon, S.S. N.D. Fordham, 1922. Unpublished. Copy 
in Fordham Univ. Library. 


VY. Lancuace AND Fork LIreraTuRE 


American Dictionaries. . . . Stewart Archer Steger, Centenary Coll. of 
Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Virginia, 1913. Pub. by J. H. Furst Co., 
Baltimore, Md., 1913. In print, Library of Univ. of Va. $1.00. 

American Pronunciation according to Noah Webster. J. H. Neumann, 
Brooklyn Coll., Coll. of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Columbia, 1924. Privately printed. 

Early English Pronunciation in the United States. Anders Orbeck, Univ. 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. Columbia, 1925. Pub. by George 
Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1927. 

English Pronunciation in Virginia.... Edwin Francis Shewmake, 
Davidson Coll., Davidson, N. C. Virginia, 1920. Pub. by author, 
Davidson, N. C., 1928; also abstracted in the following article: “Laws 
of Pronunciation in Eastern Virginia,” Mod. Lang. Notes, XL, 489-492 
(December, 1925). 

Folk-songs of Mississippi and their Background: A Study, with Texts. 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. North 
Carolina, 1930. Pub. in part: Specimens of Mississippi Folk-Lore, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 1928. 
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Literary Dialect of the Southern Highiander. William P. Carson, Pine- 
ville, La. Columbia. Unpublished. 

Navajo Poetry: Its Content and Form. Eda Lou Walton, Washington 
Square Coll., New York Univ., New York, N. Y. California, 1921. 
Pub. in part: “American Indian Poetry,” American Anthropologist, 
XXVII (Jan.-March), 1925; “Technique and Form of Navajo Poetry,” 
American Journal of Folklore (Summer, 1929). 

The Folk Songs of Canada. C. J. Macmillan. Harvard, 1909. 

Folk-songs of the South. J. H. Cox, Univ. of West Va., Morgantown, 
West Va. Harvard, 1924. Pub. by Harvard Univ. Press, 1925. 

Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Germans. E. M. Fogel, 
Fogelsville, Pa. Pennsylvania (History), 1907. Pub. by Americana 
Germanica Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1915. 

Pennsylvania German Dialect Writings and Writers. Harry Hess Reich- 
ard, Heidelberg Univ., Tiffin, O. Johns Hopkins (German), 1911. 
Pub. by Pennsylvania German Society, Proceedings and Addresses, 
Vol. XXVI (October 15, 1918). 

A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English, with Special Reference to the 
American Southwest. Harold W. Bentley, Columbia Univ. Press 
Book Store, New York, N. Y. Columbia, 1932. Pub. by Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1932. 

Studies in Primitive Folksong. Guy Montgomery, Univ. of Calif., Berke- 
ley, Calif. California, 1920. Unpublished. 

The American Colloquial Idiom, 1830-60. Edwin Ray Hunter, Maryville 
Coll., Maryville, Tenn. Chicago, 1925. Pub. in part: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, IV, 333-336. 

The American Play-party Song. Benjamin Albert Botkin, Univ. of Okla. 
Norman, Okla. Nebraska, 1931. To be pub. by Univ. of Okla. Press. 

The Ithaca Dialect: A Study of Present English. Oliver F. Emerson (de- 
ceased). Cornell, 1891. Pub. by J. S. Cushing and Co., Boston, 1891; 
also pub. in Dialect Notes, Part III. 

English Grammar in American Schools before 1850. Rollo La Verne 
Lyman. Chicago, 1917. Pub. privately and distributed by the Univ. 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Ill. Reprinted from Department of the 
Interior Bulletin of Bureau of Education, No. 12 (1921). 

The Vocabulary of Benjamin Franklin. Lois Margaret MacLaurin, Mc- 
Masters Univ., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Chicago, 1927. Pub. in 
part: Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, VI, 
373-376. Pub. separately: Franklin’s Vocabulary, Doubleday Doran 
and Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1928. 
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The Vocabulary of Samuel Sewall from 1673 to 1699. Robert David 
Highfill, Ouachita Coll., Arkadelphia, Ark. Chicago, 1927. Pub. in 
part: Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, V1, 
359-366. 

Thomas Jefferson: A Pioneer in Anglo-Saxon. Malcolm Heartwell 
Arnold, 1802 Vernon Place, Washington, D. C. Virginia, 1915. Un- 
published. No copy available at Univ. of Va. 

The Swedish Language in the United States. Walter William Gus- 
tafson, Upsala Coll., East Orange, N. J. New York Univ., 1929. 

Die Volkssprache im Nordosten der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 
J. A. Heil. Giessen. Giessen Beitrige zur Erforschung der Sprache 
und Kultur Englands und Nordamerikas, Ill, 205 ff. 

Die Negerfrage in der Literatur der Vereinigten Staaten, 1830-1861. 
Marilies Mauk. Freiburg (Baden). Unpublished. 


VI. Susyecrs Invorvine Lrreratures OrHer THAN AMERICAN 

American Adaptations of French Plays on the New York and Philadel- 
phia Stages from 1790 to 1833. Harold William Schoenberger, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1924. Privately printed, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1924. Out of print. 

American Adaptations of French Plays on the New York and Philadel- 
phia Stages from 1834 to the Civil War. Ralph Hartman Ware, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburg, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1930. Privately printed, 
1930. Available upon application to the author. 

Charles Dickens and the American Theater. Virginia O’Rear Hudson, 
State Teachers Coll., East Radford, Va. Chicago, 1926. Pub. in part: 
Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, IV, 329-332. 

Swinburne’s Reputation in England and America. Clyde W. Hyder. 
Harvard, 1930. To be pub. by the Duke Univ. Press. 

Criticism of Ibsen’s Plays in America. Annette T. Andersen, Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. Iowa, 1931. Unpublished. 

Dion Boucicault: Man of the Theater. Jesse May Anderson (Mrs. J. R. 
McFadyen), Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, 1926. Pub. 
in part: Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, V, 
439-442. 

Sardou on the American Stage. Henriette C. Naeseth, Goucher Coll., 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, 1931. Unpublished. 

The Achievements of Modern Dramaturgy, British and American. Pearl 
Vivian Willoughby, Salem Coll., Winston-Salem, N. C. Virginia, 
1923. Pub. by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1928. In print, 
Library of Univ. of Va. $1.00. 
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The German Drama on the St. Louis Stage. Alfred Henry Nolle, South- 
west Tex. State Teachers Coll., San Marcos, Tex. Pennsylvania, 1915. 
Pub. by Univ. of Pa. Press, 1917. 

The Early German Theater in New York, 1840-1872. Frederick Adolph 
Herman Leuchs, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Co- 
lumbia, 1928. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1928. 

The German Drama in English on the Philadelphia Stage from 1794 to 
1830. Charles Frederic Brédé, 176 Manheim St., Germantown, Pa. 
Pennsylvania, 1905. Pub. by Americana Germanica Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1918. 

Alexander Wilson: Poet-Essayist-Ornithologist. Gordon Wilson, Western 
Ky. State Teachers Coll., Bowling Green, Ky. Indiana, 1930. Abstract 
pub. in [Bloomington], Ind. [1930]. 

America through British Eyes: A Study of the Attitude of The Edin- 
burgh Review toward the United States of America from 1802 until 
1861. Paul Mowbray Wheeler, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Johns Hopkins, 1930. Unpublished. 

Byron and Byronism in America. W. E. Leonard, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. Columbia, 1905. Privately printed. Out of print. 
Criticism of Byron in France, Germany, and America. Desmond Stevens 
Powell, The Glockner, Colorado Springs, Colo. Cornell, 1927. Pub. 

[Ithaca, N. Y.], 1927. 

Emerson in England. T. Scudder, III, Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, 
Pa. Yale, 1932. Unpublished. 

Emerson’s Indebtedness to Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. Frank 
Thornber Thompson, Woman’s Coll. of Ala. Montgomery, Ala. 
North Carolina, 1925. Pub. in part: “Emerson’s Indebtedness to 
Coleridge,” Studies in Philology, XXIII, 55-76 (January, 1926) ; “Emer- 
son and Carlyle,” Studies in Philology, XXIV, 438-453 (July, 1927). 

Milton in the Work of Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes. Richard C. Petti- 
grew, Ouachita Coll., Arkadelphia, Ark. Duke, 1930. Pub. in part: 
“Emerson and Milton,” American Literature, Ill, 45-59 (March, 1931); 
“Lowell’s Criticism of Milton,” American Literature, Ill, 457-464 (Jan- 
uary, 1932). 

The American Controversy over English Realism in Fiction. Herbert J. 
Edwards, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, O. Ohio State, 1929. Unpub- 
lished. 

The Sea in the English Novel from Defoe to Melville. Nathan Comfort 
Starr, St. John’s Coll., Annapolis, Md. Harvard, 1918. 

The American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
B. H. Bissell, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. Yale, 
1923. Pub. by Yale Univ. Press, 1925. 
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The American in England during the First Half Century of Independ- 
ence. Robert Ernest Spiller, Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. 
Pennsylvania, 1924. Pub. by Henry Holt and Co., 1926. Out of print. 

Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. Annabel Newton, Illinois 
Woman’s Coll., Jacksonville, Ill. Michigan, 1927. Pub. by Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1928. 

The English Traveller in America, 1785-1835. Jane Louise Mesick, Sim- 
mons Coll., Boston, Mass. Columbia, 1921. Pub. by Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1922. 

A History of Whitman’s Reception in the British Isles. Ella Warner, 1214 
Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. Yale, 1916. Unpublished. 

Walt Whitman in England. Harold Blodgett, Dartmouth Coll., Han- 
over, N. H. Cornell, 1929. Pub. in part: “Walt Whitman in Eng- 
land,” American Mercury, XVII, 490-496 (August, 1929); “Whitman 
and Dowden,” American Literature, I, 171-182 (May, 1929); “Whit- 
man and Buchanan,” American Literature, Il, 131-140 (May, 1930). 

The Influence of Walter Scott upon America and American Literature 
before 1860. George Harrison Orians, Univ. of Toledo, Toledo, O. 
Illinois, 1926. Pub. in part: “The Indian in Metrical Romances,” Univ. 
of Ill. Studies, 1929; “The Romance Ferment after Waverley,” Amer- 
ican Literature, Ill, 408-431 (January, 1932). 

England im Urteil der amerikanischen Literatur vor dem Biirgerkrieg. 
K. H. Pfeffer. Berlin. Leipzig, 1931: Mayer und Miiller (Palaestra 


177). 

Pope and his Influence in America from 1715 to 1850. Eva Beatrice 
Dykes, Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. Radcliffe, 1920. Unpub- 
lished. 

The Gothic Romance: Its Origins and Development. Elizabeth Church. 
Radcliffe, 1912. 

European Borrowings and Parallels in North American Indian Tales. 
Stith Thompson, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. Harvard, 1914. 
Pub. after revision as “European Tales among the North American 
Indians,” Colorado College Publications (1919), pp. 319-471. 

History of English Canadian Literature to the Confederation: Its Relation 
to the Literature of Great Britain and of the United States. Ray P. 
Baker, Rensellaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Harvard, 1916.. 
Pub. by Harvard Univ. Press, 1916. 

The Influence of Isaac Disraeli on Edgar A. Poe. Emily Sinclair Calcott, 
Indiana State Teachers Coll., Terra Haute, Ind. Virginia, 1931. Un- 
published. MS. in the Library of the Univ. of Va. 
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The American Novel in Germany, 1871-1913. Clement Vollmer, Duke 
Univ., Durham, N. C. Pennsylvania (German), 1915. Pub. by Inter- 
national Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. 

The Influence of the German Tale on the Short Stories of Irving, Haw- 
thorne, and Poe. Henry August Pochmann, Miss. State Coll., State 
College, Miss. North Carolina, 1928. Pub. in part: “Irving’s German 
Sources in The Sketch Book,” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 477-507 
(July, 1930); “Irving’s German Tour and its Influence on his Tales,” 
P MLA, XLV, 1150-1187 (December, 1930). 

Bayard Taylor as a Literary Mediator between Germany and America. 
John T. Krumpelmann, St. Stephens Coll., Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. Harvard (German), 1924. Unpublished. 

Taylor’s Translation of Goethe’s Faust. Mrs. Juliana Haskell, Philosophy 
Hall, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. Columbia (German), 1908. 
Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1908. 

. . Socialism in German American Literature. ... William Frederic 
Kamman, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pennsyl- 
vania, 1917. Pub. by Americana Germanica Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1917. 

The Influence of E. T. A. Hoffman on the Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Palmer Cobb, 49 East 21st St., New York, N. Y. Columbia (German), 
1908. Pub. by Univ. of N. C. Press, 1908. 

Influence of German Political Thought on the United States during the 
Nineteenth Century. Charles Baskerville Robson, Univ. of N. C., 
Chapel Hill, N.C. North Carolina (History), 1932. Unpublished. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter’s Relation to American Literature. Frederick 
William Weck, 2610 E. 76th St., Chicago, Ill. Michigan (German), 
1916. Unpublished. 

Lenau and Young Germany in America. Thomas Stockham Baker, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Johns Hopkins (Ger- 
man), 1895. Pub. by P. C. Stockhausen, Philadelphia, Pa., 1897. 

Literary Activity of the German Baptist Brethren in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. John Samuel Flory, President Emeritus of Bridgewater Coll., 
Bridgewater, Va. Virginia, 1907. Pub. by Brethren Publishing House, 
Elgin, Ill., 1908. In print, Library of the Univ. of Va. $1.50. 

Emerson and Goethe. Frederick Burkhart Wahr, Univ. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Michigan (German), 1915. Pub. by George Wahr, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1915. 

German-American Hymnology, 1683-1800. William August Haussmann, 
Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. Johns Hopkins (German), 
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1895. Pub. in Americana Germanica, Vol. II, Reprint No. 20, Philadel- 
phia, 1899. Copies available. 

Heine in America. Henry Baruch Sachs, 1905 North American Bldg, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania (German), 1906. Pub. in Philadel- 
phia, ca. 1910. 

Charles Sealsfield [Karl Postl]: Materials for a Biography: A Study of 
his Style: His Influence upon American Literature. Albert Bernhardt 
Faust, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. Johns Hopkins (German), 1892. 
Pub. by Friedewald Co., Baltimore, 1892. Copies available. 

Ethnic Elements in the Works of Charles Sealsfield [Karl Postl]. Ber- 
nard A. Uhlendorf, 803 North Jackson St., Litchfield, Ill. Illinois 
(German), 1921. Pub. in German-American Annals, Chicago, 1921. 

American Literature in Spain. John DeLancey Ferguson, Western Re- 
serve Univ., Cleveland, O. Columbia, 1916. Pub. by Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1916. 

American Travellers in Spain. Evangeline Carrie Farnham, Judson Coll., 
Marion, Ala. Columbia (Romance Languages), 1921. Pub. by Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1921. Out of print. 

A Bibliography and Critique of the Spanish Translations from the Poetry 
of the United States. Paul Thomas Manchester, Vanderbilt Univ., 
Nashville, Tenn. George Peabody, 1927. Pub. by George Peabody 
Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1927. 

Longfellow and Spain. Iris Lilian Whitman, Wilmore, Ky. Columbia 
(Romance Languages), 1927. Pub. by the Instituto de las Espaiias, 
N. Y., 1927 (distributed by Columbia Univ. Press). 

A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English, with Special Reference to the 
American Southwest. Harold W. Bentley, Columbia Univ., New 
York, N. Y. Columbia, 1932. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1932. 

French Criticism of American Literature before 1850. Harold Elmer 
Mantz, 244 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Columbia (Romance 
Languages), 1917. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1917. 

French Culture as Reflected in The Atlantic Monthly, 1857-1900. Maurice 
Chazin, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins (Ro- 
mance Languages), 1929. Unpublished. 

French Philosophers and New England Transcendentalism. Walter 
Lethaby Leighton, Boston English High School, 31 Montvale Road, 
Newton Centre, Mass. Virginia, 1908. Pub. by Univ. of Va., Char- 
lottesville, Va., 1908. In print, Library of Univ. of Va. $1.00. 

Les amis francais de Franklin. Adolphe Vermont, Converse Coll., 
Spartanburg, S.C. Johns Hopkins (French), 1924. Unpublished. 
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St. Jean de Crévecoeur. Julia Post Mitchell (Mrs. Julia Kunkle), Care of 
Miss Margaret Mitchell, 1005 Emory St., Asbury Park, N. Y. Colum- 
bia, 1916. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1916. 

A Contribution to the Study of Victor Hugo in the United States. Jeanne 
Rosselet, Goucher Coll., Baltimore, Md. Radcliffe, 1930. Unpublished. 

Balzac aux Etats-Unis. Benjamin Griffith University of Paris. Pub. by 
Les Presses Modernes, Paris, 1931. 

The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe in France. Célestin Pierre Cambiaire, 
Willamette Univ., Salem, Ore. Iowa State, 1925. Pub. by G. E. 
Stechert and Co., New York, 1927. 

The French Literature of Louisiana. Ruby Van Allen Caulfield, State 
Coll. for Women, Columbus, Miss. Columbia, 1929. Pub. by Institute 
of French Studies, Columbia Univ., 1929. 

L’esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis 4 la fin du xviii® 
siécle. Bernard Fay. Pub. by E. Champion, Paris, 1925. 

Fenimore Cooper et le roman d’aventure en France vers 1830. Georgette 
Bosset (docteur és lettres). Université de Lausanne. Pub. by Librairie 
Vrim, Paris [1928]. 

Fenimore Cooper et Edgar Poe d’aprés la critique frangaise du dix- 
neuviéme siécle. George D. Morris, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
Univ. of Paris. Pub. by Emile Larose, Paris, 1912. 

Influences frangaises dans l’oeuvre d’ Edgar Poe. Régis Messac (docteur 
és lettres). Pub. by Picart, Paris, 1929. 

Henry James et la France. Marie Reine Garnier. University of Stras- 
bourg. Pub. by H. Champion, Paris, 1927. 

Le conteur américain O. Henry et l’art de Maupassant. Crystal Ray Ross 
(docteur d’université) now Mrs. Lewis Dabney, Jr., Dallas, Tex. 
University of Strasbourg. Pub. by Imprimerie Strasbourgeoise, 1925. 

Italian Influences on Longfellow’s Art. Emilio Goggio, Univ. of Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Harvard (Romance Languages), 1917. Pub. in 
part: Romanic Review, 1919, 1925. 

The Orient in American Transcendentalism: A Study of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Alcott. Arthur E. Christy, Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y. Columbia, 1932. Pub. by Columbia Univ. Press, 1932. 

Emerson’s Use of Translations from the Oriental. Frederic Ives Carpen- 
ter, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. Chicago, 1929. (This disserta- 
tion forms the basis for Emerson in Asia, by Frederic Ives Carpenter, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1930). 

Emerson and Swedenborg. Clarence P. Hotson, Green Mountain Falls, 
Colorado. Harvard, 1929. (See entry under Emerson, R. W.) 
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Scandinavian Influence on English (and American) Literature, 1815-1850. 
P. R. Lieder, Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. Harvard, 1915. 

The Relation of the Swedish-American Newspaper to the Assimilation of 
Swedish Immigrants. A. F. Schersten, Occidental Coll., Rock Island, 
Ill. Iowa, 1932. Unpublished. 

Margaret Fuller and Goethe. F. A. Braun. Illinois (German), 1910. 

Der amerikanische Unabhangigkeitskrieg in der englischen Literatur 
(1765-1790). Margarete Leffler. Freiburg. Maschinenexemplar, pp. 102. 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, 1923. 


VII. MisceLLangous 


American Men of Letters: Their Nature and Nurture. .. . Edwin Leavitt 
Clarke, Columbia, 1916. Pub. in New York, 1916; also pub. in Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia Univ., Vol. LXXII, no. 1; whole no. 168. 

The Early American Novel (1789 to 1830). Lillie D. Loshe, 1 West 81st 
St., New York, N. Y. Columbia, 1907. Pub. by Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1907; second printing, 1930. 

The American Historical Novel (on American Themes) before 1860: the 
early novels of James Fenimore Cooper (1821-1831). Ernest Erwin 
Leisy, Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Tex. Illinois, 1923. Abstract 
pub. in Urbana, IIl., 1926. 

The Satirical Element in the American Novel. Ernest Jackson Hall, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1922. Privately 
printed, Philadelphia, 1922. Available upon application to the author. 

The Novel of Democracy in America: A Contribution to the Study of 
the Progress of Democratic Ideas in the American Novel. Alice 
Jouveau Du Breuil, Central High School, Washington, D. C. Johns 
Hopkins, 1922. Pub. by Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1923. Copies 
available. 

Democratic Idealism in American Literature from Penn to Whitman. 
Henry Douglas Wild, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. Chicago, 
1924. Pub. in part: Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities 
Series, Il, 405-409. 

The Prairie and the Making of Middle America. Dorothy A. Dondore, 
Elmira Coll., Elmira, N. Y. Columbia, 1924. Pub. by Torch Press, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1926. 

The Frontier in American Literature. Mrs. Lucy Lockwood Hazard, 
Mills Coll., Mills College P. O., Calif. California, 1925. Pub. by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. 
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“The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier. R. L. Rusk, Columbia 
Univ., New York, N. Y. Columbia, 1924. Pub. in two vols. by Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1925; reprinted 1926. 

North American Indian Literature. George Henry Daugherty, Jr., Crane 
Junior Coll., Chicago, Ill. Chicago, 1925. Pub. in part: Univ. of 
Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, Wl, 325-329. 

The Death Song of the “Noble Savage”: A Study in the Idealization of 
the American Indian. Henry Broadus Jones, Wake Forest Coll., 
Wake Forest, N. C. Chicago, 1924. Pub. in part: Univ. of Chicago 
Abstracts of Theses, Humanities Series, Wl, 339-345. 

Der Indianer in der Nordamerikanischen Literatur. Thea Weiler. Uni- 
versity of Munich. Maschinenexemplar. Abstract. 1924. 

The Indian in American Literature. J. Almus Russell, Colgate Univ., 
Hamilton, N. Y. Cornell, 1929. Pub. in part: “Thoreau: the In- 
terpreter of the Real Indian,” Queens Univ. Quarterly (October, 1927); 
“Passaconaway: the Irish Governor of New Hampshire,” Granite 
Monthly, LIX, 6 (December, 1927); “Hawthorne and the Romantic 
Indian,” Education, XLVIII, 381-386 (February, 1928); “The Aborig- 
inal Element in Whittier’s Writings,” Granite Monthly, LX, 217-223 
(April-May, 1928) ; “The Romantic Indian in Bryant’s Poetry,” Educa- 
tion, XLVIII, 642-649 (June, 1928); “The Influence of Indian Con- 
federations on the Union of the American Colonies,” Journal of Am. 
Hist., XXTI, (January, 1929); “Parkman and the Real Indian,” Jour- 
nal of Am. Hist., XX, 121-129 (April, 1929); “Indian Oratory: An 
Interpretation of the Indian in his Own Words,” Dartmouth Magazine 
(January, 1930); “A Legend of the Senecas,” Progressive Teacher 
(September, 1929) ; “Longfellow: The Interpreter of the Historical and 
the Romantic Indian,” Journal of Am. Hist., XXII (November, 1929); 
“Cooper: The Interpreter of the Historical and the Historical Indian,” 
Journal of Am. Hist., XXII, 49-71 (June, 1930); “Narratives of the 
Indian Captivities,” Education, LI, 2 (October, 1930); “The South- 
‘western Border Indian in the Writings of William Gilmore Simms,” 
Education, LI, 3 (November, 1930) ; “Irving: Recorder of Indian Life,” 
Journal of Am. Hist., XXV (1931); “The Well-bred Indian,” Science 
News-Letter (September 8, 1928). 

‘The Southern Plantation: A Study in the Development and the Accuracy 
of a Tradition. Francis Pendleton Gaines, President of Washi 
and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. Columbia, 1924. Pub. by Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1924. 
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The Development of the Short Story in the South. Robert Cecil Beale, 
Jr., Lynchburg Coll., Lynchburg, Va. Virginia, 1910. Pub. by Michie 
Co., Charlottesville, Va., 1911. In print, Library of Univ. of Va. $1.00. 

Social Types in Southern Prose Fiction. Marion Clifford Harrison, Va. 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Virginia, 1921. Mimeographed 
by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1931. Unavailable. 

Political Theory of the Slave Holder. William Sumner Jenkins, Univ. of 
N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. North Carolina (History), 1932. Unpub- 
lished. 

The Civil War and its Aftermath in American Fiction, 1861-1899, with a 
Dictionary Catalogue and Indexes. Rebecca W. Smith, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ., Fort Worth, Texas. Chicago, 1932. Unpublished. 

Southern Fiction Prior to 1860: An Attempt at a First-hand Bibliography. 
J. G. Johnson, Charlottesville, Va. Virginia, 1909. Pub. by James T. 
White and Co., New York. Out of print. 

The French Literature of Louisiana. Ruby Van Allen Caulfield, Miss. 
State Coll. for Women, Columbus, Miss. Columbia (Romance Lan- 
guages), 1929. Pub. by Institute of French Studies, Columbia Univ., 
1929. 

A Study of the Contents of The Sewanee Review with Historical Intro- 

~ duction. Alice Lucille Turner, State Teachers Coll., Greenville, S. C. 
George Peabody, 1931. Pub. by George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, 
Contributions to Education, Nashville, Tenn., 1931. Copies available. 
Pub. in part: “Sewanee Review,” The Sewanee Review, XL, 129-138 
(April-June, 1931); XL, 258-275 (July-September, 1932). 

Four Southern Magazines. Edward Reinhold Rogers, Home for Boys, 
Covington, Va. Virginia, 1902. Pub. by Williams Printing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., 1902. In print, Univ. of Va. Library. $1.00. 

History of Literature in South Carolina. Irene Dillard (Mrs.*John E. 
Elliot), Univ. of S. C., Columbia, S.C. North Carolina, 1924. Un- 
published. 

Virginia Life in Fiction. Jay B. Hubbell, Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. 
Columbia, 1922. Abstract privately printed, Dallas, Tex., 1922. 

Virginia Literature: A Catalogue of Authors. Carol Montgomery New- 
man, Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Virginia, 1903. Pub. 
by B. D. Smith and Bros., Pulaski, Va., 1903. In print, Library of 
Univ. of Va. $1.00. 

Virginia Writers of Fugitive Verse. Armistead Churchill Gordon, Jr., 
Univ. of Va., University, Va. Virginia, 1921. Pub. by James T. White 
and Co., New York, 1923. In print, Library of Univ. of Va. $1.25. 
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Literary Taste and Culture in Baltimore. John Earle Uhler, La. State 
Univ., Baton Rouge, La. Johns Hopkins, 1927. Unpublished. 

The Negro Author: His Development in America. Vernon Loggins, 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. Columbia, 1931. Pub. by Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1931. 

The Negro Character in American Literature. John Herbert Nelson, 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. Cornell, 1923. Pub. in Humanities 
Studies, Vol. TV, No. 1, Department of Journalism Press, Lawrence, 
Kansas, 1926. 

A Study of the Musical Talent of the American Negro. Guy B. Johnson, 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. North Carolina (Sociology), 1927. 
Unpublished. 

Music and Literature in the American Romantic Movement. Abner 
Wellington Kelley, Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. North Carolina, 
1929. Unpublished. 

American Romantic Critics, 1815-60. E. H. Eby, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. Washington, 1927. 

Poetry of American Farm Life. George Earlie Shankle. George Pea- 
body, 1926. Pub. by George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1926. 

Children in American Poetry, 1610-1900. Bert Roller. George Peabody, 
1930. Pub. by George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
1930. 

The Sonnet in American Literature. Lewis George Sterner, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania, 1930. Pub. by Joseph 
Brennian Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1930. Available upon application to 
the author. 

The Achievements of Modern Dramaturgy, British and American. Pearl 
Vivian Willoughby, Salem Coll., Winston-Salem, N. C. Virginia, 
1923. Pub. by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1928. In print, 
Library of the Univ. of Va. $1.00. 

History of the St. Charles Theater. Lucile Gafford, Starrett School for 
Girls, Chicago, Ill. Chicago, 1930. Unpublished. 

The School in American Literature. Richard Allen Foster, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus, O. Columbia (Teachers College), 1930. Pub. Uni- 
versity Research Monographs, No. 12, Teachers College, Warwick and 
York, Baltimore, 1930. 

The Development of the Natural History Essay in American Literature. 
Philip Marshall Hicks, Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. Pennsyl- 
vania, 1923. Privately printed, 1924. 
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The Essay in American Literature. Adaline May Conway, New York 
Univ., 1911. Pub. in New York Univ. Series of Graduate School 
Studies, No. 3. 

The Immigrant Autobiography as a Document of Cultural Assimilation. 
Harry Carter Davidson, Carleton Coll., Northfield, Minn. Chicago, 


1930. Unpublished. 

The Expansion of New England. Mrs. Lois Kimball Mathews (Mrs. 
Marvin Bristol Rosenberry), 81 Cambridge Road, Madison, Wis. Rad- 
cliffe (History), 1906. Pub. by Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. Out of 

rint. 

Political Theory in American Literature. Clyde W. Hart. Chicago (Po- 
litical Science). 

History of American Economic Literature Previous to the Time of Henry 
C. Carey. David Rich Dewey, Mass. Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Johns Hopkins, 1868. Unpublished. 

American Interpretation of Natural Law. Benjamin Fletcher Wright. 
Harvard, 1925. Pub. by Harvard Univ. Press, 1931. 

The American Short Story. Elias Lieberman, Principal of Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Univ., 1911. Pub. in 
The Editor, Ridgewood, N. J., 1912. 

American Religious Journalism to 1845: Its Réle with Organization of 
American Christianity. H. E. Jensen, Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. 
Chicago (Sociology), 1920. Pub. in part: Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of 
Theses, Humanities Series, Il, 253-261. 

The Influence of the South on American Fiction, 1870-1921. Sister Mary 
Immaculata Dillon, S.S..N.D. Fordham, 1922. Unpublished. Copy 
in Fordham Univ. Library. 

The History of Printing in Illinois since 1870. F. A. Russell, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Illinois (History), 1915. Unpublished. 

The Religious and Ethical Element in Major American Poets. G. P. 
Voigt, Wittenberg Coll., Springfield, O. South Carolina, 1925. Pub. 
by Univ. of S. C., 1925. 

A History of the Histories of American Literature before the Civil War. 
Ernest C. Hassold. Chicago, 1932. Unpublished. 
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DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS 
I. 1607-1800 


A. Inpivipvat AuTuors 


The date given after the name of the university 
indicates the year when the subject was announced. 


[BartraM, Wiiu1am] William Bartram: His Life, Work, and Literary 
Influence. Ernest Earnest. Princeton, 1932. 

[Cuauncy, Cuaries] Charles Chauncy. E.H. Dewey. Harvard. 

[FRANKLIN, BenyaMin] Relation of Benjamin Franklin to the Republican 
Party. Sister M. Barbara. Catholic Univ. of America (History), 1926. 

[Jerrerson, THomas] The Vocabulary of Thomas Jefferson. Mrs. Floy P. 
Gates. Chicago. 

[Mrrcuitt, Samuet LatrHam] Samuel Latham Mitchill, 1764-1831: An 
American Savant. C. R. Hall. Columbia (History), 1926. 

[Parne, THomas] Early Life of Thomas Paine. Frank Smith. Columbia. 

[Ratrx, James] James Ralph. Robert Webb Kenny. Brown. 

[Rusu, BenyaMin] Benjamin Rush and the Medical Profession during the 
Revolutionary Era. Lillian P. Clark. Columbia (History), 1929. 

[Smrru, Provost Provost William Smith and his Circle. Ches- 
ter T. Hallenbeck. Columbia. 


[Tyzer, Rovatt] Royall Tyler. John A. Brandon. Columbia, 1927. 

[ Warp, Nathaniel Ward. S. W. Harvey. Harvard. 

[Wiurams, Rocer] The Life of Roger Williams. S. H. Brockunier. 
Harvard (History), 1927. 


B. Generat Topics 


Juvenile Publications: 1620-1820. Clara Shackleton (Columbia). 

American Prose Fiction, 1789-1800: A Study of Sources. E. D. Finch. 
Yale, 1932. 

Beginnings of the Essay in America, 1607-1710. Josephine Piercy. Yale, 
1932. 

The Age of Hamilton and Jefferson. Ray W. Hazlett. Columbia, 1927. 

Anglo-American Intellectual Relations, 1783-1789. Reginald I. James. 
Johns Hopkins (History), 1932. 

Early Colonial Sermons. Babette M. Levy. Columbia. 

Life in England as Seen by American Ministers, 1785-1868. J. A. Mc- 
Knight, Jr. Johns Hopkins. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the American Colonies. 
Alfred W. Newcombe. Michigan (History). 
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Writings Pertaining to Religion in Eighteenth-century American Mag. 
azines. R. C. White. Harvard. 

The Literature of Science in the American Colonies from the Beginnings 
to 1765. Winthrop Tilley. Brown. 

Colonial Promotion Literature. Hope F. Kane. Brown (History), 1929. 

Minor Political Verse in America, 1783-1789. Louie M. Miner. Columbia. 

The Social Philosophy of William Penn. E. C. O. Beatty. Chicago (His- 
tory), 1931. 

Some Contributions to the History of the Early New England Theater. 
W.N. Morse. Harvard. 

Literary Culture in Georgia before 1860. B. H. Flanders. Duke, 1932. 

A History of Humor in American Literature before 1800. George F. 
Horner. North Carolina. 


II. 1800-1870 


A. AUTHORS 


[Batpwin, Josep Grover] Joseph Glover Baldwin. Roger W. Jones. 
Columbia, 1932. R. M. Lester has given up this topic. 

[Carey, MatrHew] Matthew Carey. Kenneth Rowe. Johns Hopkins. 
Matthew Carey. C. P. Balch. Duke (History), 1931. 

[Coorer, James Fentmore] The Novels of Cooper in Relation to Amer- 


ican Criticism. Dorothy Waples. Yale, 1932. 
The Political Ideas of James Fenimore Cooper. Russell T. Prescott. 
Nebraska. 

[Dana, R. H., Sr.] Coleridge’s Principles in the Work of R. H. Dana, Sr. 
Florence M. Wallace. Iowa, 1931. 

[DeForest, Journ Wru1am] John William DeForest: His Life and 
Works. Anne Dolores Carabillo. Pennsylvania, 1930. 

[Emerson, Rate Watpo] Emerson and the State. John T. Flanagan. 
Minnesota, 1930. 
The Influence of Emerson upon Walt Whitman. Russell Blankenship. 
Washington. 
Some French Influences upon Emerson. Mrs. Ruth Jackson. Yale. 

[Fuiier, Marcaret] Margaret Fuller: A Biographical Study. John B. 
Derby. Yale, 1932. 

[Griswoip, Rurus Wirmot] Rufus W. Griswold. Joy Bayless. Colum- 
bia. 

[Hawrnorne, Hawthorne’s Culture. Dorothy Cutler. Yale. 

[Hayne, Paut Hamiton] Paul Hamilton Hayne. Charles R. Anderson. 
Columbia. 
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[Hicemson, T. W.] A Critical Study of the Life and Works of T. W. 
Higginson. H. W. Hintz. New York Univ., 1931. 

Oxtver Wenvett] Die Weltanschauung von Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Amelie von Behr. Munich. 

The Mind of Oliver Wendell Holmes. S. Ichiyé Hayakawa. Wis- 

consin, 1932. 

[Jerrerson, THomas] Vocabulary of Thomas Jefferson. Mrs. Floy P. 
Gates. Chicago. 

(Metvitiz, Herman] Herman Melville and Christianity. William Bras- 
well. Chicago, 1932. 

Symbolism in the Writings of Herman Melville. Viola Chittendon 

White. North Carolina. 

The Reputation of Herman Melville. Hugh Hetherington. Michigan. 

The Social Criticism of Herman Melville. William J. McGlothlin, II. 

Chicago. 

The Life Quest of Herman Melville. E.R. Coulson. Stanford, 1932. 
[Mizes, Georce H.] George H. Miles. S. H. Fritchman. New York Univ. 
[ Neat, Joun] John Neal. Irving T. Richards. Harvard. 

[O’Brren, Firz-James] Fitz-James O’Brien. Francis Wolle. Columbia. 

[Payne, Joun Howarp] John Howard Payne. E. A. Grant. Harvard. 

[Pixe, Arsert] Albert Pike. Susan B. Riley. George Peabody. 

[Poz, Epcar ALLAN] Poe Criticism in France. Russell Hilty. Pittsburgh. 
The Critical Opinions of Edgar Allan Poe. Joseph Lee Vaughan. 
Virginia, 1930. 

The Precursors of Poe in the Ratiocinative Story. Amelia Reynolds 

Long. Pennsylvania, 1932. 

Sarah Helen Whitman. J. G. Varner. Virginia, 1932. 

[Postt, Kart] See Sealsfield, Charles, in the next entry. 

[Searsrrecp, Cares] Charles Sealsfield [Karl Postl]: Novelist of Early 
American Life. Nanette Ashby. Stanford. 

[Tucker, Naruanrer Bevertey] Life and Works of Nathaniel Beverley 
Tucker, 1784-1851. P. W. Turrentine. Harvard. 

[Snetine, W. J.] W. J. Snelling. Allen E. Woodall. Pittsburgh. 

[Sepewick, CarHertne M.] Catherine M. Sedgwick. Robert E. Blanc. 
Pennsylvania, 1933. 

[Tuckerman, Henry T.] Henry T. Tuckerman. (Miss) Sydney R. Me- 
Lean. Yale. 

[VerpLanck, CromMELIN] The Life and Works of Gulian Crom- 
melin Verplanck. Mrs. Sarah King Harvey. Chicago, 1932. 

[Wurrman, Saran Hexen] Sarah Helen Whitman. J. G. Varner. Vir- 
ginia, 1932. 
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[Wurrman, Watt] Whitman’s Backgrounds in the Life and Thought of 
his Time. Mrs. Alice Lovelace Cooke. Texas. 
The Influence of Emerson on Walt Whitman. Russell Blankenship. 
Washington. 
Walt Whitman and the Bible. Gay W. Allen. / Wisconsin. 
Leaves of Grass and the Bhagavad Gita: A Comparative Study. 
Dorothy Frederica Mercer. California, 1930. 

[Wurrrier, J. G.] Margaret Smith’s Journal. Cecil B. Williams, Chicago. 

[Wituis, NarHanrer Parker] Nathaniel Parker Willis. Kenneth LeRoy 
Daughrity. Virginia, 1930. 

[Wirt, Wim] A Study of William Wirt and his Group. Franklin 
Pierce Cauble. North Carolina. 


B. GENERAL Topics 


American Literary Criticism, 1810-1835. William Charvat. Pennsylvania, 


1930. 

The Problem of American Literature as seen by Contemporary Critics, 
1815-1830. W. E. Sedgwick. Harvard. 

American Shakespeare Criticism in the Nineteenth Century. Charles 
Morris. Virginia, 1931. 

The Sonnet in American Magazines before 1860. Frank W. Powell. Vir- 
ginia, 1932. 

American Civilization, 1825-1840. Juliana M. S. Cotton. Wisconsin (His- 
tory), 1927. 

Life in England as seen by American Ministers, 1785-1868. J. A. Mc- 
Knight, Jr. Johns Hopkins. 

Religious Elements in the Novel before 1830. Lorenz Blankenbuehler. 
Minnesota, 1928. 

Literary Culture in New York during the Knickerbocker Period (1800- 
1840). Walter DeBlois Briggs. California, 1931. 

The Southern Gentleman in American Literature. Emilio A. Lanier. 
Harvard, 1932. 

The Literary and Cultural Background of Charleston, S. C., 1830-1860. 
William S. Hoole. Duke, 1932. 

Literary Culture in Georgia before 1860. B. H. Flanders. Duke, 1932. 

The Influence of the American Lyceum Movement upon the Cultural 
Development of the United States, 1828-1861. Genevieve Bergstresser, 
Iowa (History), 1925, 1929. 

The Genesis of Culture in the Prairie Capital: The Chicago Scene, 1837- 
1871. F.G. Davenport. Illinois (History), 1930. 
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German Sources of New England Transcendentalism. J. H. Groth. Co- 
lumbia. 

The History of the Philadelphia Theater, 1856-1878. William D. Coder. 
Pennsylvania, 1930. 

The Ode in American Literature. John Davenport. North Carolina, 


1932. 

The Vocabulary of The Missouri Intelligencer from 1819 to 1834. Mary 
Paxton Keeley. Missouri, 1930. 

James J. Faran, The Cincinnati Inquirer, and the Civil War. C. R. 
Wilson. Chicago (History), 1931. 

Joseph Medill and The Chicago Tribune during the Civil War. T. E. 
Strevey. Chicago (History), 1928. Announced in 1929 as “The Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Civil War.” 

The Washington Press in the Jacksonian Period. C. H. Smith. Duke 
(History). 

The Southern Literary Messenger, 1834-1864. David K. Jackson, Jr. 
Duke, 1931. 

The New York Daily Press during the Reconstruction Period. E. Mar- 
guerite Hall. Wisconsin (History), 1925. 

The History of Early California Journalism, 1846-1865. R. S. Kuykendall. 
California (History), 1918. 

The Influence of the American Lyceum Movement upon the Cultural 
Development of the United States, 1828-1861. Genevieve Bergstresser. 
Iowa (History), 1925. Miss Bergstresser has given up “The Relation 
of the New England Literary Group to Social and Political Reform.” 

Northern Travelers in the Southern States before the Civil War. Arthur 
S. Withers. North Carolina. 

The Literary Campaign against Abolition. L. E. Crossman. Michigam 
(History), 1914. 

The Control of the Press in the Old South. L. W. Meyer. Columbia: 
(History), 1921. 

Freedom of Thought in the Ante-Bellum South. W.C. Eaton. Harvard! 
(History), 1926. 

A History of the Literature of Abolition. Carrie M. Lewis. CornelE 
(History), 1912. 


III. 1870-1900 


A. Inprvipvat AuTHors 


{Campsett, Wirrrep] Life and Works of William Wilfred 
Campbell. Carl F. Klinck. Columbia. 
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[Curemens, Samugt L.] Mark Twain in Germany. Edgar H. Hemming- 
haus. Columbia (German). 

The Vocabulary of Mark Twain till 1885. Frances Guthrie Emberson. 

Missouri, 1930. 

[Dicx1nson, Emity] The Prosody of Emily Dickinson. Helen R. Adams. 
Pennsylvania, 1932. 

[Eccreston, Epwarp] Edward Eggleston. Harlan Logan. Columbia. 

[Eccieston, Gzorce Cary] George Cary Eggleston. Ewing Anderson. 
Duke, 1931. 

[Freeman, Mary Witxins] Mary Wilkins Freeman. Edward Foster. 
Harvard, 1931. 

Henry Brace] Henry Blake Fuller. Constance Mary Magee. 
Pennsylvania, 1931. 

[Gayarré, Cuaries] Charles Gayarré. Earl N. Saucier. George Peabody, 
1932. 

{Gonxi, E. L.] E. L. Godkin as Utilitarian. V.C. Cristianson. Wash- 
ington, 1929. 

{ Hartanp, Marion] See Terhune, Virginia Dawes. 

Harris, CHanpier] Joel Chandler Harris. Paul M. Cousins. Co- 
lumbia. 

(Harte, Brer] Bret Harte and the Western Short Story. Roger Walter- 
house. Chicago. 

[ Hearn, Larcapio] Lafcadio Hearn’s Criticism of American Literature. 
Ray McKinley Lawless. Chicago. Mr. Lawless has given up “Lafcadio 
Hearn and Herbert Spencer.” 

[Henry, O.] See William Sydney Porter. 

[Hotanp, J. G.] J.G. Holland. Harry F. Fore. Chicago. 

[Howetts, Wit1am Dean] William Dean Howells as a Literary Critic. 
Robert Basil Sinclair. North Carolina, 1932. 

W. D. Howells’s Romantechnik. Susanne K6nigsberger. Berlin, 1932. 
[Jacxson, Heten Hunt] Helen Hunt Jackson. Ruth Odell. Columbia. 
[{James, Henry] The Place of Henry James in the Development of Amer- 

ican Realism. William Andrews Thomas. Pennsylvania, 1930. 

Die Frauengestalten bei Henry James als spiegel seiner Weltan- 

schauung. Gertrud Nassauer. Munich. 

[Lonvon, Jack] Jack London. Margaret I. Pope. Wisconsin, 1932. 

[Menxen, Avan Isaacs] Adah Isaacs Menken. William Riback. North- 
western, 1932. 

{Mizer, Joaquin] Joaquin Miller [Cincinnatus Hiner Miller]. Martin 
Severin Peterson. Nebraska, 1930. 
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Bibliographical Materials for a Literary History of Joaquin Miller. 
John Stewart Richards. California. 

{Porrer, Witt1AM Sypney] O. Henry’s Weltanschauung. Heinz Noack. 
Berlin, 1932. 

{Roserts, Cuartes G.] Tierdarstellung bei Charles Roberts. Heli von 
Kieseritzky. Berlin, 1932. 

{Santayana, Georce] George Santayana: Man of Letters. George Wash- 
burne Howgate. Pennsylvania, 1930. 

{Smrru, Francis Hopkinson] Francis Hopkinson Smith. Courtland Y. 
White, III. Pennsylvania, 1932. 

{Sporrorp, Harriet Prescorr] Harriet Prescott Spofford. Elizabeth K. 
Halbeisen. Pennsylvania, 1930. 

[{Srocxton, Franx R.] Frank R. Stockton: A Critical Biography. Martin 
I. Griffin. Pennsylvania, 1932. 

{Sropparp, Cartes Warren] Charles Warren Stoddard. Carl G. Stroven. 
Duke, 1932. 

{Sropparp, R. H.] R. H. Stoddard: A Critical Biography. H. L. Shaw, Jr. 
New York Univ., 1929. 

{Teruune, Vircinia Dawes] Mrs. Virginia Dawes Terhune [Marion 
Harland]. Mary H. Wright. Peabody, 1932. 

[THompson, Maurice] Maurice Thompson. George Alexander Schu- 
macher. Virginia, 1931. 

{ Twat, Marx] See Clemens, S. L. 

[Wootson, Constance Fentmore] Constance Fenimore Woolson. John 
Dwight Kern. Pennsylvania, 1931. 


B. Generar Topics 
‘The Theme of Success in American Literature of the Last Quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century. A. Whitney Griswold. Yale (History). : 
The History of the Philadelphia Theater, 1876-1890. Charles R. Boothby. 
Pennsylvania. 
The History of the Philadelphia Theater, 1890-1900. Edgar Leroy Potts. 
Pennsylvania, 1931. 


IV. 1900-1933 


A. Inprvipvat AuTHors 
[Beverivce, Avert J.] The Oratory of Albert J. Beveridge. Harold Ross. 
Iowa (Speech). 
[Dewey, lonn] An Analysis and Critical Examination of Some Funda- 
mental Principles of the Philosophy of John Dewey. W. T. Feldman. 
Johns Hopkins (Philosophy). 
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B. Generar Topics 
Business in the American Novel, 1902-1918. Lisle A. Rose. Chicago. 


V. Lancuace anp Fok LireraTure 

American Literary Dialects. George H. Genzmer. Columbia. 

Language Problems of the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, 1712-1820. 
A. G. Weng. Yale (History), 1929. 

Legends of Nebraska. Melvin Van der Bark. Nebraska, 1931. 

Standards of English Usage in North Carolina. William Lester Wilson. 
North Carolina. 

The Vocabulary of Thomas Jefferson. Mrs. Floy P. Gates. Chicago. 

The Vocabulary of Mark Twain till 1885. Frances Guthrie Emberson. 
Missouri, 1930. 

The Vocabulary of the Lewis and Clark original journals, 1804-1807. 
Elijah Harry Criswell. Missouri, 1931. 

The Vocabulary of The Missouri Intelligencer from 1819 to 1834. Mary 
Paxton Keeley. Missouri, 1930. 


VI. Susyects Invorvine Lrreratures OrHer THAN AMERICAN 

The Prestige of Rousseau in America. Wilford A. Cross. Columbia, 
1932. 

American Interest in French Literature after the Civil War. Maria 
Schmid. Munich, 1930. 

Alexis de Tocqueville and Democracy in America. G. W. Pierson. Yale 
(History), 1928. 

The Sources of Democracy in America by Alexis de Tocqueville. P. L. 
White. Yale (History), 1921. 

Poe Criticism in France. Russell Hilty. Pittsburgh. 

Some French Influences upon Emerson. Mrs. Ruth Jackson. Yale. 

The United States of America and Post-war Literature in France. Armen 
Kalfayan. Iowa, 1932. 

Anglo-American Intellectual Relations, 1783-1789. Reginald I. James. 
Johns Hopkins (History), 1932. 

Dion Boucicault. Julius Tolson (Pennsylvania), 1932. 

Robert Dale Owen. M. B. Cuba. Columbia (History), 1930. 

English Authors’ Opinions of America, 1750-1782. Joseph Jones. Stan- 
ford. 

Life in England as seen by American Ministers, 1785-1868. J. A. Mc- 
Knight, Jr. Johns Hopkins. 

American Shakespeare Criticism in the Nineteenth Century. Charles 
Morris. Virginia, 1931. 
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Coleridge’s Principles in the Work of R. H. Dana, Sr. Florence M. 
Wallace. Iowa, 1931. 

Historical Interrelations between the English and American Humanita- 
rian Movements. Sterling Johnson. Johns Hopkins. 

The Literary Reputation of Thackeray in America in his own Times. 
Kenneth R. Pringle. Western Reserve, 1932. 

The Development of Walt Whitman’s Literary Reputation in the United 
States and in England from 1855 to 1892. Portia Baker. Chicago. 
Leaves of Grass and the Bhagavad Gita: A Comparative Study. Dorothy 

Frederica Mercer. California, 1930. 
Dante in American Literature. J. Chesley ‘Mathews. California. 
Italian Interest in America. C. R. D. Miller. Harvard (Romance Lan- 


guages). 

Charles Sealsfield [Karl Postl]: Novelist of Early American Life. Nanette 
Ashby. Stanford. 

German Opinion of America between 1910 and 1920. Ralph V. Ehle. 
Johns Hopkins. 

German Sources of New England Transcendentalism. J. H. Groth. 
Columbia. 

Mark Twain in Germany. Edgar H. Hemminghaus. Columbia (Ger- 
man). 

Spanish Influence in Early American Literature. Carl Easter. Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Modernist Movement in Spanish America. C. F. Fraker. Harvard. 


VII. 

American Biography. Henry H. Caldwell. Columbia. 

American Annuals and Gift Books. Ralph Thompson. Columbia. 

Almanacs of New York City, 1694-1850. Louis K. Wechsler. Harvard. 

American Culture as Seen through Early Magazines. J. E. Wisan. Co- 
lumbia (History), 1926. 

American Magazines and the Novel. Danner Lee Mahood. Virginia. 

American Juvenile Publications, 1620-1820. Clara Shackelton. Columbia. 

A History of the Printing and Publishing Industry in the United States. 
Luella D. Arnold. Chicago (History), 1927. 

A History of The Pittsburgh Gazette. J. C. Andrews. Harvard (His- 
tory), 1931. 

A History of The Springfield Republican. Harold W. Cary. Yale (His- 
tory), 1931. 

The Country Printer in New York State, 1790-1830. M. W. Hamilton. 
Columbia (History), 1925. 
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The Theme of Marriage in American Drama. Donald N. Koster. Penn- 
sylvania, 1932. 

American Social Comedy. John G. Hartman. Pennsylvania, 1932. 

The Great West as revealed in the Magazines, from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase to the Building of the Union Pacific Railroad. Harold A. Blaine. 
Western Reserve. 

The Literature of the Great River: A Survey of Belles Lettres Connected 
with the Mississippi. Fred W. Lorch. Iowa, 1930. 

The Pioneer Spirit in American Verse. Doren Tharp. Pittsburgh. 

The Development of Fiction in Missouri. C. B. Spotts. Pennsylvania 
State, 1931. 

Ah Sin and his Brethren in American Literature. William P. Fenn. 
Iowa, 1932. 

The Chicago Novel. Lennox B. Grey. Chicago. 

The Novel of the Soil and Industry in America since 1890. Ira Stoner 
Franck. Virginia, 1930. 

The Sentimental Novel in America. Herbert R. Brown. Columbia. 

The Scientific Novel in English in the Nineteenth Century. James Osler 
Bailey. North Carolina. 

The Rise of Scientific Societies in the United States, 1850-1900. R. S. 
Bates. Harvard (History), 1930. 

Evolutionary Theory in American Life, from 1859 to the Present. B. J. 
Loewenberg. Harvard (History), 1928. 

A History of the Rise and Progress of Deism in America. H. M. Morais. 
Columbia (History), 1929. 

The Support of Art in the United States before 1850. George Esterowitz. 
Columbia (History), 1929. 

Early Development of National Consciousness in the United States. 
Pansy Stone. Columbia (History), 1924. 

The Utopian Element in Amesican Literature. H. H. Eddy. Harvard. 

The Kentucky [Beauchamp] Tragedy in American Drama. A. S. Mc- 
Illwaine. Chicago. 

A Literary Map of the United States. Lulu Daniels. Iowa, 1929. 

The Longer Narrative Verse of America, 1775-1860. Wilbur Lang 
Schramm. Iowa, 1931. 

The Pennsylvania Dutchman and his Writings. E.O. Hinsey. Harvard. 

Northern Travelers in the Southern States before the Civil War. Arthur 
S. Withers. North Carolina. 

Chief Impersonators of the Yankee on the American Stage. S. J. D. Fen- 
dall. New York, 1927. 
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The Small Town in American Literature after 1850. Ima Honaker Her- 
ron. Duke, 1931. 

City Life in American Fiction. George A. Dunlap. Pennsylvania. 

A Study of Rhetorical Theory in American Teaching. P. G. Perrin. 
Chicago. 

The Transition to Realism in American Literature. Frederick Abbuhl. 
Columbia. 

Negro Life and Character in American Literature. Sterling A. Brown. 
Harvard. 

An Analysis of the Local Color Movement in Southern Literature from 

the Civil War to 1900. Catherine B. Jones. Peabody, 1932. 

A History of the Theory of Democracy since 1848. Mary C. Johnson. 
Chicago (Political Science), 1925. 

Political Ideas in American Fiction. Frances Newborg. Chicago (Po- 
litical Science), 1929. 

Der Farmer im amerikanischen Roman. Sigfrid von Koch. Berlin, 1932. 

Neuengland in der erzehlenden Literatur. Helene Widenmann. Berlin, 
1932. 

The Rise of Literary Criticism in America. Clinton A. Neyman. George 
Washington, 1932. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


The work of the Group Bibliographer would be greatly facilitated if 
directors of dissertations would observe the following rules: 

1. They, not their students, should report the candidate’s dissertation 
subject as soon as they have reasonable assurance that he will go on with 
it. 

2. It would avoid confusion if bibliographical information were sent 
only to the Bibliographer. 


I. Masrer’s THeses Procress: 


John Daly Burk. James Moreland (Maine). 


II. Master’s THeses CompLerep: 
A History of Newspapers in the District of Maine, 1785-1820. Fred- 
erick Gardiner Fassett, Jr. University of Maine Studies, Second 
Series, No. 25, November, 1932. 


Reszarcu In Procress: 

A Life of John Pheenix (George H. Derby). George R. Stewart, Jr. 
(California). 

A Life of Whittier. Albert Mordell. 

American Astrology, Phrenology, Spiritualism; John Josselyn. Ful- 
mer Mood (20 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass.). 

The American Historical Novel. Ernest E. Leisy (Southern Meth- 
odist) and G. Harrison, Orians (Toledo). 

The Influence of Shakespeare on American Humor. Cyril Clemens 
(Webster Groves, Mo.). 

A Bibliography of New Orleans Magazines. Max L. Griffin (Tulane). 

Dr. Frank Monaghan (Department of History, New York Univer- 
sity), whose bibliography of French travelers in the United States, 
1765-1931 has been running in the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, writes: “I am revising the entire list, correcting a few 
errors, making about 300 new entries, compiling a selected list of 
travelers by periods, and adding an elaborate index in the separate 
edition which will be published by the NYPL late in January or 
early in February, 1933. . . . I have just published a lengthy article 
on Benjamin Harris, the first American journalist, in The Colo- 
phon, Part XII. . . . I have tried to make my article definitive. ...” 


Southern Methodist University Ernest E. Leisy, Bibliographer. 
Dallas, Texas. 
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